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$4.00 for ten; 50c for five. The New Gil- 
lette Blades in the new green packet. 


New blade 


resists rust! 





A shake is all the drying 


this razor needs 


OW you won't feel guilty if you put 

your razor away without wiping it off 
after shaving—not if your razor is a New 
Gillette! 

The last tedious step which every man hates 
—unscrewing the razor, taking out the blade, 
wiping all the parts—is banished forever by 
the New rust-resisting Gillette Blade, which 
needs no drying. 

And that’s only one reason for the tre- 
mendous demand for the New Gillette. It 
can’t “pull”—thanks tothe reinforced corners 
of the new razor cap, and the cut-out corners 
of the new blade. The channel guard, the new 
rounded-back guard teeth—these are a few 
of the remarkable features of the New Gillette 
Shave. 

Ten million men can already tell you here's 
the biggest bargain in shaving comfort ever 
offered—one dollar for the New Gillette Razor 
in a handsome case with one New Gillette 
Blade. Additional new blades are priced the 
same as the old—one dollar for ten and fifty 
cents for five, in the new green packet. Drop 
in at your dealer’s today. 


The New De Luxe Razor and Blade 


Both are now available at the better shops. 
The Gillette New De Luxe Razor has all the 
sweeping improvements of the popular-priced 
razor, plus luxury in heft, in precise machin- 
ing and in delicate balance. Eight handsome 
styles range in price from $5.00 to $75.00. 

And every De Luxe set includes ten Gillette 
New De Luxe Blades of Patented Kro-man 
steel, which combine rust-resistance and the 
ability to hold an exquisitely keen edge. They 
fit any Gillette Razor—and are available at 
the better shops at $2.00 for ten. 


“> 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A 





The New Gillette Shave | 
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New Al Firing Sea-H 
ew A\lternate Firing sea-Morses 
! | "4" and “12” are the Topic of | 
an are the I opic of Interest 
5 7 
You've Never Driven an Outboard of this Power 
So Speedy and Quiet— 50% Easier to Start 
Z See also world’s fastest outboards, Sea-Horses “’32’’ and “’24’’, 
winners of Hudson River Marathon 
ut 
off 
Ww 
es 
le, 
by 
ch 
Sea-Horse “’12” — Alter- 
_ OW comes a new principle in outboard and outdistanced motors of greater piston dis- nate Firing Twin Cylinder 
It N engineering, applied by Johnson to high placement. ceene- Weighs 4195 
ves speed twins. It permits the two cylinders to fire oeeee 
rs ternately instead of simultaneously as in all New-Type Boats—Matched 
TS other outboards. This gives double the number ith M 
ae of sparks at each pull of the starting rope. The wi otors 
balanced explosions offset each other, cutting Johnson Boats made of an entirely new type of 
OW starting resistance in half and reducing vibration construction, called Sealite, are 50% lighter in 
ine to the vanishing point. water-service, yet one-third stronger than usual 
wal —_ wan 4 vastly my ent from, sey oes construction as proved in relentless tests. 
— aweeeain? sae deeendhoeperoccs ge Neiie apy "Deive- They are unaffected by water or weather, never 
PS revamped Semaneneee through Johnson leak or warp, require no care in storage or use. 
er  sgeaageedeatersiaie ia And are guaranteed to outlast ordinary wood 
3 "Ly ape pots rie op | oa yp “4 ae boats of usual construction. 
and ae protease Fe stharah e Matched with a Sea-Horse Motor they provide 
tte : : the first and only complete outboard motor boats 
and Full Pivot Steering, the only desi d buil “8 Pant b 
he method that permits non-stop ¢signed and built together to give the maximum 
ty reversing without ill effects on 19 speed and ease of andling. 
the motor. They are companion , 
op motors to the Rasulo Sensing Motor, Boat, or Complete Unit 
Sea-Horses “16,” “*24,” and “32,” 
and the Sea-Horse “Single,” on Easy Terms 
de world’s lightest outboard motor. Sea-Horse dealers want you to enjoy a ride in 
In the Albany to New York one of these vastly improved outboard motor 
Ds. Hudson River Marathon April boats. Mail the coupon for dealer’s name and 
; 26, won by Sea-Horse “32,” the color-illustrated catalog. Sea-Horse “’4’’—Alter. 
1e “24,” new this year, made its All dealers carry rst-aid sqreres parte nate Firing Twin Cylinder 
ed debut by placing Second. Both Stations for complete service in all parts Motor. Weighs 4160 
‘i motors broke last year’s record of the country. All prices f. 0. b. factory. only 45 lbs. . . « 
ne 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
: Electric-Starting es Pershing Race, Waukegan, Illinois 
e Optional on Sea-Horses In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Com- 
y “16,” “24” and “32” pany, Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario. World’s 
an 15-ft. Utility “B’’ 15-ft. Knockabout 16,” “24” am 
he Sealite y= ld Round bilge bottom construction, $145. Sea-Horse Single, $125. ey egeues of Outboard M and 
tion. V-bottom. Other boats $165 to $1065, for luxurious 20-ft. Family Others up to $395, inclyd- 
ey Price, $275. Runabout, complete with electric-starting Sea-Horse ‘32”’ ing Electric-Starter pam nnn= can em cs st tes a cei cae als Mi tian 
at | JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 
| 1010 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
; Gentlemen: Kindly send color-catalog and 
: name of nearby Johnson dealer who can 
demonstrate. 
; C Matched units : 
AY © PRG icc ceca 
FA-HORSE MOTORS : 
' Address... 
1 
> ‘ BOATS ::. 
e ' ail City State 
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LIFETIME 
... then Hand It on 


to Your Son! 


It is doubtful with proper care if 
you ever can wear out a Pflueger 
Supreme Reel. Many of today’s fish- 
ermen are delighting in the perform- 
ance of Pflueger Reels given them 
by their fathers years ago. This life- 
time service is due not alone to the 
use of finest materials, but also to 
the experience of the Pfluegers, for 
three generations specialists in 
building fine tackle. 


Thegreatest thrillsin fishing await 
you in the Supreme Reel, for be- 
7 PFLUBCER sides being the strongest reel made 
EFisnine | SMPPEME) neeL—3 for the purpose, it is the lightest 
— and easiest to handle—with trouble- 

No. 1573 $25.00 proof level wind and anti-back-lash 
, Saas . mechanismsandamplelinecapacity. 


Today, there is a great variety of guaranteed tackle bearing 
the name “Pflueger.’”” Whatever you buy bearing thisname— 
for salt or fresh water fishing—it is your assurance of long 
service of the most satisfactory kind. You never go wrong 

when you see a Pflueger dealer for your tackle needs. 
The Pflueger 


MEDALIST Reel THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Dept. F-7, Akron, Ohio 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 





Season’s record 
Steelhead Trout, 
weight 25% Ibs. 
Caught by Mr. 
Frank Murdock 
in Hoquiam River, 
Washington, Feb. 
4, 1930. The reel 
used was a Pflue- 
ger Supreme. 











For Trout and Salmon E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
Single Action, Stationary G 
Click, Satin Nickalum, Gun 
Metal Finish, ‘‘Press a Lever, Pp F LU E E R 
take apart,”” Right and Left PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER® 
Hand Mee Tire soe FISHING TACKLE 
$5.00 to $12.50 Leaders Since I864 


For more data see Pflueger’s Pocket 
FREE | catalog 149 00 Fish and Fishing. 
America’s most consulted Handbook. 
Sized to fit the Pocket or Tackle-kit. 











Coupon brings it FREE ! 
The Pflueger nnenmusiinngibamddeaaaana aati we 
PAL-O-MINE THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Winnew Dept. F-7, Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free of cost, 


Floats, Dives, Wiggles, Wob- your Pocket Catalog No. 149. 


bles. Sure deception for 
Bass, Muskallunge, Pickerel 


and fish of like character. anes 
Sizes 314 and 414. Address 





75c¢ to $1.00 
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WILSONS CAMP ON INDIAN LAKE 


Seleeted Vacations HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. wh _ “At the water’s edge” 

An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of 
The SportsmensService Bureau offersa depend- one of the most beautiful lakes in the Adirondacks. Fishing—hunting—canoeing— 
eg Nc hiking—mountain climbing—horseback riding—tennis—excellent bathing beach— 


diti Let the Bureau plan 
your whole outing. Good fishing located, best 
accommodations selected, guides if needed; 





water sports. All rooms, cabins, tents and cottages have unobstructed view of lake 
and mountains. Noted for its good food. Terms $25.00 and upwards—weekly, 








Established 1915 
correct equipment and outfits secured, and American plan. yp. AND MRS. ROBT. H. WILSON, Proprietors 
transportation arranged. Tell us when you want 
to go—what kind of fish you would like and 
how many in your party —we will suggest an NORTHWOOD’S LODGE A R EA L VA C ATI O N 
all expense trip. . . Boating, Bathing, Hiking, Trout Fishing 
‘ For your vacation. Private 1400 acre Estate Bear Mountain Camp on Cranberry Lake—the largest 
Sportsmens Service Bureau —2 private trout lakes. 6 miles from Lake and widest lake in the Adirondacks. Affords oppor- 
a George. Accommodate twenty. Rates $24.00 tunity for a wonderful vacation in the woods, together 
Frederick A Burghard Inc. to $30.00 per week. Strictly Christian. Write with every modern convenience. Huge fireplaces and 
< for booklet. References if desired. Make res Tood —_ <e. bos yoy poe og Nh ar 
. * . ° lies 4 ‘ood and homelike cooking. Easily reached by N. Y. C. 
545 Fifth Avenue + New York City ervations now. trains or auto on the Oswegatchie Trail. Altitude 











1700 ft. Write for booklet and rates. 


EARL WOODWARD, Luzerne, N. Y. J.M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., New York 




















cust, SUMMER HOMES Feuntine 























: ; “ pgpe-egh J LOOKING FOR TROUT For Your Vacation 
ge, ter etd wee # on OR A SUMMER VACATION? Try, the famous Stony Creek section of the Adiron- 
hunting—50 miles of wild country at back door. For the best trout fishing in the country and a Climbing, serashiele ‘faine fishing, O Yo — 
Wonderful view and altitude. Former owner has real summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in Geet thane ain: oun eee g, = ~ r “4 
seen 13 deer at one time from door of cabin. the Adirondack Mountains. maple ayrap. Private. home gE eee oo Cm an 
Also bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bob cat, rabbit, In connection with the Inn we have three-room Bass, Muskies, great_morthera Pike and Perch fishing, miles of 
partridge & woodcock. There is private trout stream camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, native trout streams. Brown trout stream 50 ft. to 100 ft. wide, for 
on land. Fprice $3800.00. $1200.00 cash—6 yrs. on bal- running water, etc. fly casting, few feet from door. Best of deer hunting. Western sa 
ance. This is the ideal Hunting Camp. BEEBE & ASHTON, SUNSET INN ronda 8 9 hrs by trae Gniien Oni Make New York City, paved 

EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, ’N. Y. CRANBERRY LAKE EW YORK eek 
JAY WOODWARD, Stony "Creek, N. Y¥. 
The City of P hiladelphia Make Reservations Now F OR YOUR SPRING TROUT F ISHING TRIP 
Trustee under the will of Elias Boudinot, invites If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to dacks—known as. the Sternerg’s Camp. Famous for 


bids il July 1, 1930 f th rhas f about 9 

— Fy EF PLUMLEY’S CAMP Ste pounta, Dicted fer he cncclioat "€y "gation * Gaed 
Township, Centre County, Penna., lying along the LONG LAKE, HAM, CO., NEW YORK canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
Eddy Lick Road. Suitable for camp site for Hunting 













































































y ; : : Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Sa re atest tanrg ia? “elect any and all ||| ‘Prout, Bass and Pike Comfortable camps, running || Fine prine,waisr, througout poure, with, bath, Buy 
¥ water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and y nes, N. X.; upon request & 
ater, conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles 
I. H. MIRKIL, General Manager nine miles from the village. 7S mek wale seek to betel. a ; } 
aa _ he heart of the Adirondacks rs a 0 where a welcome awaits you 
512 Lafayette Building Phila., Pa. In the he Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 
On B d the H b Boating IN ADIRONDACKS Hiking 
n Doar e ouseboat Enjoy your vacation or week-ends in a cool, quiet spot . 
WALTER ADAMS on the Hudson River. Fishing, canoeing. bathing ne Your Summer Vacation 
mountain hiking. Goo ass an out nearby. Excellen 
home-cooked meals and a wonderful place to rest. If by LONE PINE INN on CRANBERRY LAKE, 
We have two weeks open for coming season—10 weeks train go to Saratoga Springs, change for Hadley, N. Y. largest Adirondack Lake. Famous for speckled 
booked by parties of last season—As usual, the past ee -- a a SS ao a. ~ trout fishing. A Forest Inn with all modern 
season, had the finest Mallard Duck Shooti orin an adley. ollow Stony r C 0 , e - i . 
tg A Rates $125 each oom — Popaay 14 “‘Gunning’s Delight Manor’’ 2% Miles. Meals and lodg- a. pa ne just the place you have 
No party of less than ten members. References re- ing $24.00 per week. For reservations and further informa- en looking for. Send for illustrated booklet 
quired tion adc aoe 28, and other informaton, 
Write: 3. A. Wilkin, Watson, Ark. JAMES E. GUNNING Hadley, N. Y. Lone Pine Inn, F. A. Hovey Prop., Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
GUNNING’S DELIGHT MANOR 
North Beach H N. J. ||| Yacationists—Hunting—Fishing || LONG VIEW CAMP 
or e€ac aven, vat ae Why not come to Stony Creek, an ideal vacation spot Adi d k M ° 
Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet in the Adirondack Mts. Over 2000 ft. elevation, one irondac ountains 
; y of the finest views in Adirondacks from front porch, Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 40 miles of State Park at back door, 2 miles to lake. 2 N ¥ h Pike fishi 2 he I w 4T ot 
coast. Apartments and bungalows f Trout stream 5 minutes from house. Other fishing an orthern Pike fishing in the lake and Trou 
oast. P ungaiows 106 within few miles. Private bathing. Hunting in season. in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. 
rent by the week, month, or season. Private home, ,funaing water, lights, fresh home Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are om, 
cooking. 225 miles to N. Y¥. C. Board $20 per week. 
16th St. & Beach Ave. Accommodates 12. Strictly Christians—Open July oo ee conte We of linen an 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 C. E. GERHARD lst. Make reservations ear 
Schuyler Winslow, Stony Creek, N. Y. R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. 
rs BELL LODGE Pe a" .~ Lea 
. ° eo. G. Bell, Proprietor ° ® 
Gunning Point for Sale Proprietor was pitcher with Brookim Natlona! Eeagwe|| Adirondack Mountains 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section . 
One of the best Goose, brant and duck points of the Adirondacks, Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place Adirondack House Camps 
in bay for sale. Also small cottage suitable for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun- and Sites for Sale Separately 
for fishing and gunning club. Lots for sale. tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, moun- Old and new patrons apply for board same as 
tain climbing, tennis, boating, bathing. Half mile to usual. Camps to let, furnished (except linen). 
Cc. E. GERHARD Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Lake $15 to $30 per week. For particulars address 
e 1 other All modern improvements. Home cooking. 
16th & Beach Ave., North Beach Haven, N. J. Veagtablen ond dat product Irom vn farm, Fresh maple nyrub. Accom: — MRS. E. ons aut 
ae. . . Be in he . . 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 the reputation of the eaten otieee ont refined penronane. “Goptiles only. Indian e amen ’ 
all year. Write for booklet, Our motto, “We Feed The 
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FOLD. jLIGH! 


hetlandiest Motor 














Twenty-nine pounds! That weight 
alone makes Fold-Light the easiest of 
all twin outboards to carry. But weight 
tells only part of the story. The pro- 
peller housing folds up, eliminating 
awkward bulk. The steering handle g ' 
snaps down, becomes a comfortable carrying grip 
from which the motor balances precisely, carries easily. 
Fold-Light is incomparably the handiest motor to lift, 
to handle, to carry. And it is the easiest 





Folded, the Fold-Light is just half the 
length of other motors. Less than a 
foot and a half long! Fits into a spe- 
cial trunk that measures only 12 by 
14 by 18 inches. Slips into your car 
trunk, or in its canvas carrying case ’ 
can be instantly secured to the running board. Ideal 
for use on yacht tenders — stows easily into locker, 
lazarette or forepeak. Outstandingly the most com- 
pact of outboards. And it is equally handy 


Simple controls are placed for great- 
est convenience. Gasoline tank in ~ 
front, where it is easier to fill. Rubber 
bearings that cushion the power head 2} 
not only insulate vibration but pre- —.” 
vent motor from turning when oper- “=~ , 
ator releases steering handle. 2% horsepower gives 
liberal power for average use. Special fitting permits 
use on canoes. Oversize waterproof magneto in- 


sures easy starting and dependable running. 


SLIGHT 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
5063-27th STREET Ole Evinrude, President MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


There is space here to tell only a small part 
of the Fold-Light story. Everyone using a 
motor for family boats, fishing craft, canoes, 
dinghies, etc. will be interested in the 
special Fold-Light folder. Mail the coupon. 


 Sppinnscor im tee nik apace t. 


UTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
5063-27th Street, Milwaukee 
Send me special literature on the Fold-Light 


Name 
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»  ATouch of the Great 
Outdoors 
for that 
Vacant Nook 


Natural lifelike beauty is 
_ ied in our aoa, 

specimens of wild life, 
dine greatly to the 
cozy a re of your 
den, library, country 
homeormountain cabin. 
Yourfavorite gamehead, 

f rug or mounted fowl 
from our superb collec- 
tion. Send for ourattrac- 
.. tive illustrated catalog. 











Wester Taxidermtsts 








EAR SPRING CAMPS 


ON BELGRADE LAKE 


ASS FLY FISHING about May 25th to 
July ist, 60 a day a common occurrence. 


(ALSO TROUT and SALMON) 
EST of individual cabins with running water 
and electric lights. 
EAR SPRING WATER used exclusively at 
Camps. Now open. Address 
BEAR SPRING CAMPS Oakland, Me. 


“QUIMBY’S” 
CoLp SPRING CLUB 


UNSPOILED VERMONT 
For the Fisherman and His Folk 


36th Season 
BASS RIDING 
SALMON LAKERS TENNIS 


Twenty-five cabins with baths and 
open fires—Five Lakes—Border Forest 
Hortense Quimby, AVERILL, Northeastern Vermont 


ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 








TROUT 





Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
andestreams 


CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three Jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
Map on request 

RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 


SPECKLED TROUT 


Brook, Lake and Stream Fishing 


New camps and equipment—the best of 
food—fine spring water—restful cabins 


Enjoy your fishing up here. Booklet on request 
Archie Junkins, Prop., Oxbow, Maine 











_TAKE A WILDER 





MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 

FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lak i 

you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, vaetore bi 
ntry. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTIN 

VICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 
Operators of fishing camp on Basswood Lake 


es and rivers where 
ame, 
ER- 








Hunters—Fishermen—Sportsmen 


Gentleman having leased 106 square miles of land 
from the Province of Quebec, for a Fishing and 
Hunting Club, invites a limited number of sports- 


men to join. 

NO INITIATION FEE NO ASSESSMENTS 
Reasonable dues, unusual opportunity. Deer, moose, 
partridge, ete. Bass, trout, muskellunge, etc. One 
who knows writes: ‘““You have a hunting and fishing 
paradise.”’ If interested, please address 


SPORTSMAN, 607 Arbuckle Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BELGRADE LAKES CAMPS 
BELGRADE LAKES, ME. 
An Ideal Vacation Spot. Situated on an 
island surrounded by the best of fishing. 
Comfortable cabins with electric lights and 
modern plumbing. Best of home cooking. 
Write for booklet. 


R. E. Boomer, Prop. 














Open — . 
Trout - Salmon - Deer - Birds ° 
CEN OF MOOSEMEAD LAKE REGION 
‘Camps; Baths; Reached by Auto or Train; \ 

Spring Water, Abundant Home Cooking 

TELEPHONE ond TELEORAPHE rs 
, 21 Cabins - 10 Season cds > 
Foe lnturmenon and Lertarure stdvew * . 
WALTER H. MAYNARD) =. \>— : 

Rockwood |Kineo Station] Me. = - “ 


Salmon, Trout, Bass 
Comfortable camps, good food anc some 
really worth-while fishing await you at 
TREADWELL’S CAMPS 
Grand Lake Stream, Maine 


Furnished camps for light housekeeping 


OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 











ing their copies from newsdealers. They 


Above: Famous Meisselbach- 
Catucchi Symploreel +225. 


split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine 
agate guides and top. Value 
$15. Free to you for only 
12 subscriptions. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & 
; Stream advertiser 3 be had 





for subscripti Loo! gh 
the pages of this issue. You 
are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t 
you much rather get it without 
spending a cent? No matter 
what you want we can get it 
for you absolutely free in re- 
turn for subscriptions if you 
will let us know what it is. 
Just mail us the form at the 
bottom of this page and with- 
out any obligation to you we 
will give you complete infor- 
mation on how to get the 
equipment you want. 








—— 








251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 





ed, waterproof, soft enameled 


ours for 2 subscriptions. 


100 yd. capacity. Nonback- 
lash, multiplying. Value 
‘ $7.50. Yours for 6 subscrip- 
tions. 
Right: 50 yds. 4 
Plexus level (parallel) braid- 
canes line. Value $1.80. 
{ Left: Famous South Bend 





We’d Like to GIVE You 
This Equipment 


Either the equipment illustrated on this page or any equipment you need this 
season can be supplied absolutely free if you will only use a little of your spare 
time to acquaint your friends with Field & Stream. It is an easy matter to 
persuade them to subscribe. Many undoubtedly read Field & Stream now, buy- 


can save money by subscribing and will 


gladly give you their orders. In a surprisingly short time, with very little effort 
on your part, you will have the subscriptions you need to obtain your equip- 
ment free. Hundreds of readers have and are equipping themselves for fishing, 
hunting, and camping without spending a single penny. Many of them average 
five subscriptions for every hour they have devoted to this plan. Other sports- 
men have easily earned their tackle and equipment. Why don’t you? 





Above: Marble’s Safety Pocket 
Axe. Weight 20 ounces. Length 11 
inches. Solid steel blade, 234”x4”. 
Handle is metal and spring-hinged 
uard is lined with lead and folds 
into handle. Value $3.25. Yours for 
3 subscriptions. 


Pflueger 





Left: 
Compass. 
coat or belt. Guaran- 
teed accurate. Station- 
ary Dial. Value $1.25. 
Free to you for only 1 
subscription. 


Send this coupon NOW 


Marble’s 
Fasten to 


Coat 


eee eee eee ae ee 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 

Name 
Address....... 


City... 








F & 8 7-30 





— 


yea 








ning 
tion 
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ELEPHANT. LION. 
BUFFALO. RHINO. 
and other Big Game 
Hunting throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A. Heyer & Co. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden- 

tials. Illustrated catalogues and full 

particulars from our Agents: 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 


MAPLEWOOD CLUB 


iN THE WHITE 


MOUNTAINS -- 


W HAMPSHIRE 
Restricted Patronage 


/ Furnished Cottages Available 


425 





> ow 


New White Sand Beach 


Swimming Pool 


New York Office 
i AVENUE, NEW YORK 
donia 0260 
"hous Office 


110 Tremont Street 
Telephone: Liberty 7060 





HOWARD Vv. DALTON 


Manager 











1S HOLE 


-GOLF COURSE - 


6450 YARDS 























Shoot Big Game in 


ALASKA 


Thrills await you—pleasure and sport will be yours, 
as well as a chance for a needed rest and relaxation. 
Shoot that huge Kodiak Brown Bear, Grizzly Bear, 
yy 4 Bear, Black Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, 
or Goat. 


We are now booking Fall hunting trips 


operating in all parts of Central, Western and Southwestern Alaska. 
Se erica's greatest ome hunters have been gui y us— 
this is our fifth year of operation. Boats, horses, Ling 7 guides, etc. 
furnished. Folder and other information will be sent those interest- 
ed in a big game hunting expedition with rifle or ‘sahara. We can 
furnish ample references. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 
Anchorage, Alaska 


CHANNEL BASS [ioe roster 29%; 

os Kingsetc. about 4-1 to 
Guides, Power Boats 32: me and awnings. A-l hotel, 50 a 
rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea Foods. Home Grown vegetables. Fresh 
milk, eggs ete. American Plan, day 3.50 and 4.00. 









Channel Bass 25 to 58 Ibs. Trout 1 to 10 lbs. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 
stone Road or ad P.Cc - Ex. or via Norfolk. 

pre lA. . Shore Va. (Ocean Side) 

sH. MEARS (Ownership Management) 


Alabama Quail Reserves 


5,000 to 10,000 acres each, for sale 
cheap. Well situated. Ideal cover and 
shooting. Fertile soils which can earn 
good income on investment. 


Richard W. Gamble Selma, Ala. 











EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened 
in 1922, having improved fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well ven- 
tilated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. 
In the heart of the big game country; there 
is no limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. 
Eagle Lake Camps are Nature at its best. 
Easily reached. For particulars address in- 
quiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 


934 Michigan Ave.. Miami Beach, Fia.. until April 
10th, then Eagle Lake, Maine. 


BURNTSIDE LODGE 
WHERE Real People have a Real Vacation 


LOCATED at the edge of the Great North 
Woods and Canadian border. Fine fishing— 
bass, lake trout, pike and great northern pike. 
Main lodge with 28 individual cabins. Elec- 
tric lighted—Shower, tub and steam baths avail- 
able. Excellent accommodations—9 hole golf 
course, within ten minutes’ drive. Splendid 
meals and service. Boating, swimming, tennis, 
bathing, saddle horses. Canoe trips into Bor- 
der Lakes and Canada. A Real place for the 
whole family. Licensed airplane. Direct phone 
and wire connections. Reasonable rates. Hay 
fever unknown. Write for circular today. 


BURNTSIDE LODGE, INC. 
Box 248 C Ely, Minn. 











Fishermen Attention 


Here is something new in the way of fishing. 
Catch Whitefish in 50 to 60 feet of water on hook 
and line. Get in on this while it is still virgin 
fishing. This sport just discovered last summer. 


re bass, pike, Northern pike, crappies caught. 
yrite to 
Ki k, 
KENFIELD LODGE Ninnesots. 

















SPRING BEAR HUNTS 


Summer Pack Trips and Fall 
Hunts for Elk, Deer, Goat, 
Sheep, Lion and Bear. 
BILL MARTZEL 
Outfitter and Guide. West Yell . Mi 





Clement’s Camps 
ON FAMOUS BELGRADE LAKES 


Modern cabins with bath, open fires, elec- 
tric lights Excellent table, fresh vegetables; 








BIG JIM POND CAMP 
A Resort for Vacationists, Fishermen and Hunters 
Located on the shore of Big Jim Pond, close by the 
North Branch. of Dead River. An angler can enjoy fly 
fishing and trolling for square-tailed trout and salmon. 
The camp offers canoeing, hunting and tramping over 
many beautiful and well-defined trails. Camp is a pop- 
ular log cabin resort with individual log cabins. Food 
equals the best, and our guests are assured of a well- 
spent vacation. Daily mail and long distance telephone. 
For further information address 

G. C. GREEN, Jim Pond, Maine 








MARSHALL'S 
The Forks Hotel and Cabins 


The Forks Somerset County, Maine 
Are you thinking of a vacation in the Maine woods? 











guides, boats, Electric lighted cottages, pure running 
swimming, diversified recreational pleasures, 


procurable, appetizingly prepared and served, 


Write for 1930 folder. 
Minn. 


found in Northern Minnesota. 
Minneapolis, Minn. After May 25th Marcell, 





mowed and trimmed grounds, 
telephone and telegraph convenience, etc.? If so come to 


fine fly fishing for bass during June; bait A * a a > rte tg Aa tg BE cot 
a a in SS) 
ae _ : 2 ugust, weptenee. —_ home cooked foods, fishing, hiking, etc., in t 
guides, good motor roads to camps. Golf. heart of Maine woods, yet on the main highway. 
Booklet. For particulars write 
E. W. CLEMENT, Oakland, Maine Fred L. Marshall, Prop., The Forks, Maine 
In connection with your outing plans for this summer, are you considering reasonable rates, best fishing, 


fine golf course (on our own grounds) tennis, 


water, 
everything sanitary, best food 


ARCADIA LODGE 


Located in the center of the most delightful group of sky-blue, forest fringed, splendid fishing lakes to be 


Before May 25th address 538 Plymouth Building, 


(Our Main Lodge and Dining Hall is a Gem) 











SIMPSON & KENNEDY—SK Ranch, Bondea Guides. 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. Summer pack trips for families, 
mixed parties, boys or girls with first class equipment. 
Summer Ranch guests, limited number, excellent ser- 
vice. Fall hunting parties, Sept. 15th to Nov. 16th; 
Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep, Moose, Bear, Small game and 
trout fishing; efficient guides, good camp equipment, 
everything furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed; thirty 
years’ experience in Jackson Hole and N. W. Wyoming. 
Send for booklet. Spring Bear hunting, 3 Bear. 
Winter address Ressre M. Kewwepr 

Horr Harz Unrvenstry or Wro- 
Lanaure, Wro. 


Jas. S. Srevsow 
Jacxsox, Wro. 


a 


Hillside Camps oneness nee 


Open May Ist for land- locked siieumee aoe square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


AKE 
James Forbes, Prop. ®***RAps tAKes 





HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. Exuis, Prop. 
Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeiny and hiking. 
Hunting. Automobile road to camp. 1600 ft. 
elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 








FOR SALE 
To Close An Estate 


Lake front acreage in Three Lakes and Eagle 
Chain region of Wisconsin. Suitable for clubs, 
summer camps, cottage sites, etc. Good 
fishing. Apply to Underwood, Room 1957, 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 











DEERING’S 
SNUG HARBOR CAMPS 
North Belgrade, Maine 


Finest bass fishing in Maine. Also trout, salmon, 
white perch and pickerel. Season opens for fly-fishing 
May 25th. Individual cabins, main dining hall. Home 
cooking. Special early season rates. Booklet on request. 


V ’s Log C 
arneys Log Camps 
A Hunting, Fishing and Vacation Resort in northern 
New Hampshire on the shore of First Connecticut 
Lake on the Canadiin border. Elevation 2100 feet. 
Best of log camps, open fires. G beds, 

good old New England cooking. 
Rainbow. Best hunting in New Hampshire. Camps 
on Indian and Perry streams. Send for booklet. 


ARTHUR L. VARNEY, PITTSBURG, N. H. 
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MANOUAN 


Hunting and Fishing Club, Inc. 


Hunting Fishing Canoeing 
in 
Northern Quebec 


Illustrated booklet, price list, etc., 
will be furnished on request. 


Reservations should be made as 


BIG GAME—BIG TROUT early as possible as only a limited 


Club | Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- number of guests will be accepted. 





Hotels 
that keep 
ahead of 


your demands 











bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- Write or wire 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & MANOUAN 


Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927 


SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT HUNTING & FISHING CLUB, Inc. 








NORTHERN PIKE, AND OUANANICHE FISH- ‘ 
ING, MOOSE, DEER, pBLACK BEAR, AND 100 McGill Street 
. Ww HUN e 
Comfortable new cabins,, complete outfitting, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
reliable Canadian and Indian guides. 
Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to 5 - 
Chibougamau, and, Peribonka River. New Brunswick Fishing and Hunting 
Motor in comfort*to within five miles of best Spring bear hunting. Trout, salmon, grilse, fishing. 
hunting and fishing locations. First class or- Moose, deer, bear, fowl hunting; also wi ck, 
ganization for hunting and fishing trips. yellowlegs, ducks and partridge. Fishing starts about 
FOR TROUT MAKE IT MAY, JUNE OR JULY femed 5 —_ Camp Faw bo senses by = Sportsmen 
© : urnish their own bedding. Springs and mattresses 
Come Where The Big Ones Await! in cabin. Each individual’s cost for guides, cooks 


and supplies will be $300.00 for 2 weeks. Can 

Booklet on request handle 3-4 in a party if interested, book at once. 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager Telegraph, Newcastle, N. or uyte 

Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada HARVEY URGUNA 

Miramichi River, Wayerton, N. B.. Canada 


TEMAGAMI “ettichiee BASS—MUSKIES 












































Wonderful fishing, virgin forests. A thou- 
Th _ blic didn’t d sand lakes—many unexplored. Every comfort. GIANT PIKE—WALL-EYES I 
e traveling on ic dian e- ow — a boats, canoes, True virgin fishing and hunting—thirty-two miles 
mand a bath with every room, a i” iking. Complete outfit- ea piece of rail—yet as easily accessible 
or circulating ice water, or a Write for J. R. McCONNELL An exclusive, highly restricted, solid comfort camp, 
F 2 Booklet & Maps Temagami, Ont in a Saerions of ee —_ inviting 
’ " separate s ttage a -wie ta- = 
morning paper under the door tion “for ite apectal copesi te Lies ead the ‘ae 
at no cost—until Hotels Statler When your thoughts turn to FISHING and HUNTING cn tiene natin seg dagger : | 
. : and you long for the wide and open spaces, write at References in nearly every state in the Union. 
inaugurated these improve- once to sam Py and Gay including guide and 
ohnson Motor service. N . Ad 3- 
ments, “MEMQUISIT LODGE” ervation and $20.00 eeu commeed. — ' 
aa An Ideal Log Cabin Bungalow Camp ; 
There are also bed head Situated on west arm of Lake Nipissing. Noted for its ars year NIPISSING 
reading lamps full-length mir- hunting and fishing. Good beds and the best of meals. ‘ 
? Try it once and you will be sure to come again. For NORTHERN O R 
rors colorful furnishings even rates and particulars write or wire NTA IO 
‘.: : Pine Capt. Chas. Britton Sturgeon Falls, Ont., Can. Address LUCKY CAMERON, Monetville, Nor. Ont. 1 
threaded needles in the pin- ‘ 
cushions in every room. CANADA’S WILDS > 
In restaurants there is the NORTHERN ONTARIO _SAVAR > Fie & CAME CLUB 
. P ° est trout fishing in Province of Quebec. Only 
widest variety, ranging from Tl M AG A MI get or game || 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory just ; 
formal a la carte service to  catetcead | Mwy G4 EE i 
. The unspoiled country—e North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with ~ ” ? ee eo Sees ee 
lunchroom or cafeterias qrery somfort tm the heart of four Calon @eres ef vigin: forest and grey trout. Also moose, deer, and small 
a 7 : 1,502 lanes, Wondertul fishing. Guides. Boats. Canoes and game. Write for illustrated folder. 
But it is in Statler Service ee i 2360 De La Salle Ave. Montreal, Canada 
that this policy of keeping H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can. _M = 
ahead of your demands is most FISHING AND HUNTING 
noticeable. Statler employees Rose Point Summer Hotel RESERVE a 
are not only instructed but are Noted for the beauty of its location, the Excellent speckled trout fly fishing. Moose, ts 
trained in courtesy and helpful- excellent fishing of the Georgian Bay, Deer, Bear, Partridge, Rabbit, ~ 4 Wire, - 
a ine k 9 Hole Golf Course, the comfort and Write or Phone No—1—for information to 
ness. ey, too, Keep ahead of hospitality shown to Guests. Booklet. ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
your demands. Parry Sound, P. O. Ontario, Canada P.O. Box 8, La Tuque, Que., Canada. 








aon - Bass opens June 15th. Trout stream fishing. 
A Fishing and Hunting Camp Good pike fishing. Bungalows. 140 miles 
on Canada’s Frontier from Montreal, 55 from Ottawa over good 


HOTELS SHEEHAN’S CAMP - Lake Penage ||| _ TROUT, PIKE & BASS 


POS | 





A well equipped campon Canada’s greatest auto roads. Write for circular and reserva- 

bass lake and in the centre of one of the tion, 

finest fish and game districts in Ontario. WHITE DEER LODGE A 
Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. R.F.D. No. 2 White Deer, Que. in; 








2 If 


BOSTON DETROIT NORTHERN ONTARIO cose Lan Fishingand Hunemg Lodge! 
























BOFEALS ST.LOUES ||... 0. sings mas seccten te yes Bem [IM ne itien tee teeee mene a 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK Fined, 7a. Sau, Seen oe Se inc, Gehting, sonal mouth, black’ bees aye here & “i 
[ Hote! Pennsylvania | bits. Good bathing beach. Trails for hiking, ee de Cannas tate bak et cece 4 2 

and — 7 liter men exclusively. Bock now. ive dollars per day, Dee 

Camp Champlain 7 Trout Mills “Ontario LLOYD COLLINS, Key junction, Ontario, Canada = 
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Gene Byrnes, creator of “‘Reg’lar 
Fellers’’ comics, with his New 
Brunswick catch. 


These New Brunswick sal- 
mon, trout and bass are 
the fellows to fight! And 
you'll find plenty of them 
in New Brunswick, where 
you can have a fast, clear 
stream, or deep, quiet lake, 
all to yourself . . . within 
easy reach, and with com- 
fortable accommodations. 
For guides’ addresses, latest 
tips from our own scouts, 
free colored map of high- 
ways, recreational resources, 
and illustrated booklets of 
information, write: 


NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 
Department of Lands and Mines 


315 Parliament Buildings 
Fredericton, N_ B., Canada 





Bighorn Sheep; Elk vs 


Grizzly, Deer, og 
~ Goat L 


ay ie the game ae » 
hunt with guides who know 


how and where to find it in the 






i 


The summer 
season for our 
Ranch-Camp 





E. L. STAPLES (B.C Licensed Guide) 
MAIL—Skookumchuck, British Columbia WIRE—Cranbrook, British Columbus 








RIDEAU LAKES 


In the heart of that famed fishing section 
—twelve lakes within easy distance—we 
offer the best of small and large mouth 
Bass, Northern pike arid salmon. 

Experienced guides, motor boats, skiffs, 
excellent cuisine and remodelled, modern- 
ized and refurnished hotel. 

Just off Kingston-Ottawa Highway and 
only 25 miles from Clayton, N. Y. (over 
night from New York City) 

June 1 to November 1 
HOTEL KENNEY 


(ownership management) 
Jones’ Falls, Ontario 














“SHEKAK”—a new BIG MOOSE COUN- 
TRY supreme, where the waters flow North 
to James Bay and where no road will 
ever penetrate. 300 miles West of Sudbury, 
yet only 16 hours by train out of Toronto. 
Lodge easily accessible from the railroad 
by our own system of boats and motors. 
Clean comfortable quarters. Exceptional 
food. No sleeping out. ld experienced 
uides. Success assured. Ten day hunt, 
eginning Monday, Oct. 20th, $150.00 bed 
person. No extras. Limited booking. 

vance reservation and $50.00 deposit re- 
quired. References in nearly every state 
in the Union. Make your arrangements now. 


LUCKY CAMERON—MONETVILLE 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


SIX PoInT LODGE 


“Off the Beaten Trail” 
A log cabin camp in the heart of Canada’s green 
forests, surrounded by many beautiful lakes. 


Practically unfished. 
BLACK BASS TROUT 


Canoe—swim—erplore—hunt 
Excellent food—Good coffee—Most 
comfortable accommodation. Booklet. 


ALFRED D. GREENE, Paudash, Ont., Canada 

















Hanson’s Camps 


—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks 
Lake and Shingwauk. 

—we offer unusual muskie, lake trout and bass 
fishing in the most excellent locations in the 
Province of Orftario. Lake trout fishing good all 
season. Muskie fishing splendid in July, August 
and September. 

—we arrange canoe trips of any length of time 
desired. We penetrate to virgin waters in a 
fish and game paradise. 

—make your reservations early as we anticipate 
@ big season. 


Send for descriptive folder 


Kendall Hanson 


Rainy River, Ont., Canada, or 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Telephone Crawford 8820 








FOR GOOD FISHING 


Quiet outing and vacation place. Excellent bathing 
beach. Home style cooking. Completely furnished cot- 
tages from $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rates at the 
Inn $3.50 per day. Best of deer hunting in November. 


WALTONIAN INN 


J. A. LECHLITNER, Prop. 
Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada 











CAMP-WE-NA-NAK 
At Trails End. Nestled in the Forests. 
Auto Vacationist’s and Fisherman’s Paradise. Won- 
derful fishing’ in 16 lakes. Salmon and Grey. Trout, 
Wall-eyed Pike, Black Bass. Delightful puomen. 
Dining Lodge, Tennis, Bathing Beaches. Canoe trips. 
Shore dinners. Best food. Trails through forests for 
hiking. Competent Guides. Folder. 
FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS 
Box 5!, Magnetawan, Ont., Canada 





———Geese-Moose-Ouananiche 


The best goose shooting in Northern a 
Plenty of moose, trout, and ouananiche—all 
within sixty miles of the Washimeska camp 
of Burt M. McConneli, whose article, “‘Fight- 
ing It Out With Nature” appeared in the 
April number of Frerp anp Stream. 


Andy McKibbin, Washimeska Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club, Normandin, Lake St. John Co., Que. 





LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on shores of 
beautiful Northland lakes. Do your own housekeep- 
ing. Ideal place for tired city folk for summer va- 
cation. Moose, deer, bear, frequently seen right from 
cabin doors. No crowds; secluded; quiet. Finest 
bathing, boating, fishing, canoeing, hiking. Special 
summer rates. One night on C.P.R. sleeper, with- 
out change, from Toronto. Folder, with 24 actual 
photos, on request. Finest references. 


M. U. BATES, Box |, Metagama, via Cartier, N. 0. 





SPORTSMEN 


Fish & Hunt the coming season in the Chicaubiche Fishing & Hunting 
Club and Travel on the pretty Ashoupmouchouan River. In a the Lake 
Se tiohs dinvit Goms'ty the CON, Ry. or the C. P . Ry. to 
~~ aa dae aeecaieag Felicien by C. N. Ry. where we 
wil jest 3 

We suppl oft gon ig tohieg or bunting solo oo | as Guide, pr Genco 
transporta utfit, itchen, ete. 3— Brook Trou 
fake Trout Ouanaaiche " Pick, Gold’ Fish, etc. Hunting:—Moose, 
Deer, Black Bear | ~—y Gami 

ite or Wire ‘for price, ete. 


Sot @, Setitn, O. Outten fen Lake St. John, P. Q. 
And Registered to to Hotel Chateau, St. Felicien. 











World’s Record Prize Muskie 


Caught at Green’s Camps—Lake of the Woods 
Shortest route to A: of the Woods, saving 5 hours 
d long boat trip. 
Best of Bass, Lake Trout, Wall- et Pike and North- 
ern Pike. Lots of unexplored territory. Individual log 
cabins. Best of grub, guides, boats and canoes. Also 
Moose, Deer and Bear. 
Folder oh request. Write or Wire. 
GEO. H. GREEN Emo. Ont., Can. 
Formerly of Rainy River, Ont. 




















NOVA SCOTIA and 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Let your reel sing a song to the 
gamest of all trout... to a 30 
pound, hard-fighting, water- 
bucking salmon. Play these 
battlers as they break water in a 
slashing whirl of iridescent foam 
- . . trek home in the evening 
with a full bag, and a light heart 
for tomorrow’s fun. Real sport, 
this—and in a country as beau- 
tiful as it is healthful — with 
everything contributing to a 
sportsman’s idea of a corking 
good vacation. Lenient game laws 
—big bag limits—low license fee. 


12 Day 
Vacation Cruises 
$130 and up 


including all expenses 


12 rollicking good days that you'll always 
remember .. . two days at Halifax, two 
at St. Johns . . . sport fishing that only 
these Northland waters can offer... a 
salty 8 day sea voyage on the great cruise 
ships “Fe. St. George” or “‘Nerissa”— 
topped off with the world famous “Furness 
Service.” 


For reservations, literature, etc., address 


FURNESS 
Red Cross Line 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
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“Come and get it!” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 






ucking the Browns 


If that big trout ignores your flies, try a bucktail 
By VICTOR A. MACOMBER 


HE Kinderhook had played us 

false. Not a brownie could we 

raise and, as far as I had been able 

to discover, not one had broken 
the surface. The month was May—late 
May—the water temperate, and the day 
overcast, with a warm, moist smell in the 
air that always promises trout. But all 
signs had failed. 

Of late years, I have used the dry fly 
almost to the exclusion of every other lure 
and have sadly neglected my stock of wets. 
So this day, when the cock-winged floaters 
proved of no avail, I had but a poor col- 
lection indeed upon which to depend. 
There was a battered Hare’s Ear, a fraz- 
zled palmer, a Brown Hackle, a Seth 
Green, with one each of a Black Gnat and 
a Royal Coachman. All had seen heavy 


action, to which their service stripes - 


attested. These I tried—all of them—but 
even they failed me. Perhaps it was the 
pattern; more likely it was the unskilful 
manner of manipulation. Whatever it was, 
they produced no trout. The Kid had 
earlier in the day tried the despised night- 
crawler, but even this tempting morsel 
had been turned down with all the rest. 

About eleven o’clock a fine driz- 
zle began to fall, which by noon 
had developed into a fair repre- 
sentation of a steady rain. There 
must have been more rain farther 
up the stream earlier in the day, 
for I noticed that the water was 
taking on a bit of color. 

We had abandoned the upper 
reaches of the stream and had 
dropped down to Brainard and 
just below, where the creek paral- 
lels the road for quite a distance. 
There is some heavy water in 
this section with browns and rain- 
bows in it that will test any man’s 
tackle and skill if he can coax 
them to do battle. 

The piece allotted to me was a 
series of runs and drops with a 
goodly sprinkling of glossy, flat 
current between white waters. 
Opening for the hundredth time 
the old fly book, I made one last 
search for an inspiration—and 
found it. There, reposing in a for- 
gotten pocket, was a wet-fly cast 
of two flies, or rather one fly and 


one nondescript what-you-may-call-it. The 
latter proved to be a fantastic thing I had 
died some ten or twelve years previously, 
when visions of tying my own flies had 
been dancing through my head. 

If I remember correctly, this was my 
first attempt, and it looked the part. It 
had a green silk body and a red feather 
tag, while perched on top was a streamer 
of deer hair purloined from a mounted 
head that had hung in father’s den; and 
the whole was tied to a No. 10 hook. 
Certainly this was a far cry from the 
delicate little Cahills, Coachmen and 
Hare’s Ears. But it was a case of any port 
in a storm, especially since the wife had 
said, “I want trout for my Sunday break- 
fast without fail.” 

Well, it went to work, that poor con- 
traption. To my recollection, it had never 
been in the water before; but what it did 
is now, to me, history. A long cast to the 
other side of the creek dropped that bug 
into the head of a flat pool behind a square 
boulder, and a few short jerks and the 
drag of the current switched it down and 
across until it neared, the foot of the pool. 
Then, entirely without warning and to my 


Into the tumble of foam I dropped that bucktail 





great astonishment, up flashed a golden 
brown streak, nabbed that bunch of hair 
and started for parts unknown. 

It was instinct, pure and simple, which 
dictated the upward snap of the rod and 
which gave that racing devil his head on 
the first characteristic rush. He eventually 
came to net, but not until after some 
pretty ticklish maneuvering. When I saw 
his generous proportions, my joy was com- 
plete. But I was anxious to prove be- 
yond a doubt that the whole thing was 
not just a miserable mistake on the trout’s 
part—so anxious, in fact, that the next 
five rises, all of which were clearly visible, 
I missed like a novice. 

That experience started inquiries and 
activities. For the next week, no deer head, 
stuffed game, or fur rug was safe from 
my ravages, to say nothing of my wife’s 
sewing basket. 

The scene now changes to the brawling, 
fickle, yet beloved West Branch, the wild- 
est of Adirondack streams. It was early 
June—the best time of the whole year, in 
my estimation, for the dry fly on these 
waters. Conditions were ideal and the 
trout ravenous for the early hatches of 
winged insects. Forgotten were 
the bucktails I had so carefully 
made and at the expense of so 
many blessings from the female 
members of my family. All were 
forgotten in the joy of battle with 
browns and rainbows on the little 
floaters. 


HEN came the rain—a man- 

sized deluge that raised the 
old river to the capacity of its 
banks. The morning after, since 
the lower river had not yet showed 
the effects of the storm, Dad and 
I started for the Farm, a fine 
stretch of usually shallow rifts 
and pockets. But it was a poor 
bet. The flood had beaten us to it, 
and the water was impossible. 
Dad‘had driven on up-stream, and 
the plans were that we would 
fish until we met. Neither of us 
did any fishing, however, until we 
were in sight of each other. Then 
I remembered the bucktails. I bent 
ona 1X leader the largest and light- 
est colored one in my collection. 
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At this point the river was parted by a 
small island around which the water was 
rushing with a big head. At my feet a 
large, submerged boulder split the current 
in two and made a heavy, turbulent back- 
wash behind it. Into this tumble of foam 
and yellow water I dropped that bucktail. 
The current sucked it under, and I could 
feel the pull of it as it searched the bot- 
tom of the whirlpool. Then it stopped— 
stopped with a solid jerk. 

Of course, it couldn't be a trout. I was 
probably caught on a piece of driftwood or 
on the rocks of the bottom. A tentative 
pull had no effect; so I gave it a rather 
sharp, upward jerk. The result was in- 
stantaneous and decisive. Out of that hole 
rushed a big brown as if he had been 
stung by a hornet, and as far as I know 
he is still going. The combination of his 
weight and the powerful sweep of the 
river tore that hook from his mouth on 
the first snub. 


INCE then the West Branch trout have 

often seen my bucktails and felt the 
sting of their hooks—just as often, in 
fact, as the river goes on its frequent 
rampages and drives the dry-fly men from 
its banks. 

Now what about tis lure? No doubt 
the purist will tilt hi: proboscis and dis- 
claim any use or knowledge of a bucktail. 
But I had rather make fishing days out 
of otherwise fishless days, and sacrifice 
the questionable reputation of the purist. 
To those who are with me on this propo- 
sition, let me make a suggestion. 

In the first place, the bucktails on the 
market are, in the majority, too large and 
entirely too heavy. They will make a fly 
rod do things it was never meant to do, 
and as a result you will be unable to get 
the distance that is so necessary in high 
water. I prefer to tie my own, and it’s a 
simple matter, after all. With a bit of 
strong silk winding on the shank of the 
hook as a base, tie in a red hackle feather 
for a streamer, or cut it short if you like. 
Then wind a fat body of wool yarn, cover 
with any color of silk for the surface, and 
you have the start. 

Now hunt around for a tuft of long 
white hair. The tail of a deer is the favor- 


Field and Stream 


ite source of supply and preferable to any 
other, due to its water-resting quality. 
But if there is no accommodating deer 
about, don’t be discouraged. Just locate a 
nice wire-haired terrier that is ready to 
shed his winter coat. An English setter 
will do nearly as well. Divest “the dog of 
a wee bit where he will notice the loss 
the least. Then, too, the tail of a red 
squirrel or a gray one will answer. Your 
wife’s fox fur piece, if she isn’t looking, 
will solve the problem and make for a 
variety of color and action. 

When you have tied a bunch of this hair 
to the top of the hook and fixed it in 
place with a dab of household cement, 
your job is complete. You can vary this 
as fancy dictates. If you’ve some Christ- 
mas tinsel left over from last year, a piece 
of this wound around the body in spiral 
curves is an additional attraction, especial- 
ly in colored water. 

We might as well be frank about this 
thing; these flies do represent a minnow. 
I see the purists’ respective noses tilted 
a bit farther. But don’t let that worry you, 
because if they would stop to think of it 
they would realize that a wet fly of Wick- 


ham’s Fancy pattern, or gold-ribbed Hare’s 


Ear, or a host of others are supposed to 
attract the fish because of their minnow- 
like appearance. Be that as it may, the 
bucktails do represent a minnow; so they 
must be used accordingly. 


HAVE found that cross-stream fishing 
is the most desirable method. —— 
your trout’s feeding or resting grounc 
and cast the fly above and beyond. Then, 
in short, spasmodic jerks, allowing the 
current to have its way with the line, 
work the fly down and across his line of 
possible vision. You may get immediate 
and positive action, and again your quarry 
may be inclined to think it over. Give him 
the chance. If you are persistent enough, 
you'll work up that trout’s appetite for 
minnows, if he doesn’t already have one, 
and then the fun will start. 

Now if you find the water extremely 
high, the trout will probably be on the 
bottom. You can reach them by letting 
the current do the work, taking the fly 


into whirlpools and sucking it to the bot- | 


tom. It is surprising how little manipula- 
tion on your part is necessary, especially 
if you work the backwashes and eddies 
behind rocks and other obstructions. I do 
not use a split shot for the simple reason 
that it puts too much of a crimp on the 
casting; but if you are used to such 
methods and your conditions require it, 
go to it. 


ND don’t get the idea that this is just 
another form of bait-fishing. Using 
a bucktail is a sporty enough proposition 
for any man, purist or not, if anything 
can be judged from the size and scrap of 
the fish that are hooked and the percentage 
that get away. In the first place, you will 
probably not use this lure except when 
the water is very high—too high for any 
other type of fishing. This means that you 
will not be able to wade within easy cast- 
ing distance of the fishy spots, but will 
have to throw just so much more line to 
reach them. Consider these two factors, 
and it is immediately apparent that the 
majority of the fish are hooked on an 
average of from thirty to fifty feet of line, 
and that an even greater majority, with 
this advantage, find it an easy task to 
break loose. 

Right here let me tell you from ex- 
perience that if you go out to buck the 
browns with a bucktail when the river is 
trying its best to jump its banks, don’t go 
looking for pan fish of the eight- or ten- 
inch variety. They are usually not stirring. 
What you will find will be the old lunkers 
—the mossbacks that have battled the 
same head of water for many seasons past. 
They are on the move, looking for some 
luckless youngster of a minnow or a trout 
that can’t breast the tide—ready to 
pounce out upon him at a moment's notice 
to fill their hungry and cavernous maws. 

Have you ever heard of the Mohawk 
River? Now don’t hold up your hands in 
horror. I’m not referring to that unspeak- 
ably filthy stream that flows through 
Amsterdam and Schenectady, but rather 
to those waters up where the river begins. 
If you haven't heard of it, just drop in 
on some of the boys in that locality and 
ask them what they get their browns on. 
When they are through with you, you'll 


If the trout are on the bottom, let the current do its work and take your bucktail to them 
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do one of two things: either call them all 
liars, or get busy and manufacture your- 
self some bucktails. The kind of fishing 
practiced there won’t appeal to the dry- 
fly man, but he will get some idea of what 
I mean when I say, “Don’t go looking for 
pan fish with a bucktail.” 

Or go into the hotel or tackle shop at 
Phoenicia,’ on that beautiful and famous 
Esopus, and ask about bucktails. They will 
point to this mount and that mount, 
and whisper that they were taken on 
a bucktail. Yes, I know that the 
lures they will try to sell you are 
big enough to take muskies, but I’ve 
already told you how to remedy that 
defect. I’m merely trying to point 
out the size of the job you will 
have on your hands when and if you 
connect. 

There is your prey, and it is a 
man-sized job to kill him. Go, then, 
prepared. Better leave those 3X 
leaders at home. Make the leader’s 
length not over five feet long at 
the most. The many lickings you 
will take will wipe out any sneak- 
ing feeling you may have of shame 
at the weight of your tackle or the 
type of your lure. And when success 
is yours, you will pat yourself on 
the back and murmur, “Well done, 
old top, well done!” 


T was about the middle of June 

last year when, back on my 
home waters, I found that the 
streams had gone wild. Thunder- 
storms and heavy rains every bles- 
sed day for two weeks had filled 
the banks to capacity. A dry fly was 
out of the question, wets wouldn’t 
do the trick, and my time was 
limited. 

Early morning found me at a 
series of favorite runs, where I 
knew the old-timers would be on 
the job. My usual stand—a rock at 
the foot of the upper run and about 
six feet from shore—was com- 
pletely submerged and access was 
cut off. So the second best was a 
table rock—a huge block of granite 
standing on the shore, about two 


Bucking the Browns 


Shoot your fly across the stream and let the current have its way with the line 


feet above the water’s edge and midway 
between the head and the foot of the run. 

Here I took my stand, with an open 
field behind, giving plenty of room for 
the back cast. A No. 8 bucktail tied to the 
end of a five-foot leader was the cast I 
chose. First, I put it to work in the near- 
by current. Nothing doing. Then into the 
middle stream. Still nothing doing. Then, 
reaching out, I tried for the farther cur- 


Try the wildest run you can find 





aa thirty-five, forty, forty-five 
eet. 

At last that bug dropped where it was 
aimed and in short, erratic jerks be- 
gan its journey across and down. The 
sweep and drag of the current carried it 
nearer and nearer to the tail of the pool. 
Just before it reached the break, there 
came a swirl about two feet behind. Al- 
most immediately there was a great splash 
under the fly, and I set the hook. 

The way that slack line disap- 
peared from my fingers was phe- 
nomenal; and before I could know 
what it was all about, that trout 
was charging down-stream, headed 
for the sea. I clamped down on the 
line and started to follow, trying 
with all the strength of the rod to 
hold that bucking fiend until I could 
recover a bit of the line he had 
taken. It was a miracle that every- 
thing held while I got into a posi- 
tion opposite and somewhat below 
the big fellow. 


ie say that I played that fish 
would be false. That trout 
played me. But all things must have 
an end, and with good luck in find- 
ing a comparatively quiet pool near 
shore he came to net. And a sizable 
brownie he was, tipping the scales 
to a bit over two pounds; but I 
swear that if that trout had ever 
escaped, he would have weighed at 
least four pounds, and maybe more. 
The scrap he had given me, how- 
ever, made up amply for any deficit 
in weight. 

It was hardly necessary to give 
him that cap between the eyes. He 
had fought with all he had and was 
finished. And I was nearly finished 
too. Wet to the hips and somewhat 
winded from the rather precipitous 
trip down-stream, I was ready to 
quit and go home to breakfast. So 
the two of us—the trout and I— 
headed back to camp. 

Yes, sir! When the water’s high 
and heavy, try bucking the browns 
with a bucktail, and you'll find it a 
real man’s sport. 
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“I was expectin” a 
man,” said Dud 





Dud Guides a Lady 


And that famous Maine guide went out of Ais canoe and into the river 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


time he guided a flapper down the 

East Branch. But don’t tell him 
‘that I put you wise. Jes’ break it easy-like. 
It'll be worth a hundred.” 

I kept a note of that in the back of my 
head. Once or twice I had an opportunity, 
but somehow I lacked the courage to try 
for the yarn from Dud’s own lips. One 
night, when we were camping at Folley 
Pond, I broached the subject. We were 
sitting in the dark to avoid the midges. 
I was comfortably arranged, and Dud’s 
pipe was drawing nicely. 

“Let’s see, Dud,” I began. “Didn’t you 
guide a lady, or something, down the 
East Branch one time?” 

It was dark, but I could feel Dud’s 
shrewd eyes turned on me. “What d’yer 
mean by that—er suthin’?” 

I had got off on the wrong foot. “Why, 
why, you did, didn’t you?” 

A half minute passed, then I heard 
Dud’s inimitable chuckle. “Maybe,” he 
said, “I’ll tell yer that yarn, if that’s what 
yer fishin’ fer. But git this straight: she 
was a lady. By time! I’ve had trouble 
e-nough settlin’ that. 

“Let’s see, time’s draggin’, an’ yer 
never did know ’nough to turn in. Well, 
I'll begin it this way: That musta been 
the spring of 1913. Money wasn’t comin’ 
in faster’n I could use it; so I was pickin’ 
up most any job that come my way. ’Long 
*bout June fust I got a crisp, short letter 
that said a friend had recommended me 
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se OME day,” said Dan Nye to me, 
“git Dud Dean to tell you "bout the 


Illustrated by DICK SPENCER 


as a guide who knew the East Branch, 
some. An’ could I hire out to guide a 
party of one? It was signed B. N. Turner. 

“Well, I read it over three, four times 
an’ showed it to Nancy—my wife, y’ know. 
Then I went down to the Bingham station 
an’ got Pearl Woodard to fix me. up a 
telegram saying I could. Next day, back 
comes a answer, tellin’ me to be at Indian 
Pond June fifth. 

“‘T hope Mr. Turner will be agreeable,’ 
says Nancy, when I was startin’ out the 
day before the fifth, which would be the 
fourth, like ’nough. By Jericho! If she'd 
knowed what I found out later, she’d a 
been real serious *bout Mr. Turner bein’ 
*greeable. 

“Well, nothin’ waits fer a man but 


trouble, as old Doc Brownin’ useter say.. 


I got everythin’ fixed early the mornin’ 
of the fifth. I had a nice, trappy little 
canoe I was real proud of. 

“The train got in ’bout two clock. She 
came a puffin’ in—the train I mean, of 
course. Fer a minute er so nobody got off, 
but I see a colored feller in a white coat 
a-pilin’ off a lot of junk; so sorta eased 
up in that direction. 

“Then off climbs a woman, "bout twenty- 
five, I’d say. Crotch! Come to think of it, 
she might be almost a grandmother now. 
She had on long yeller britches an’ a 
green huntin’ shirt. She was a sight—a 
sight I mean! Upon my word, that colored 
feller blushed when he see me lookin’ at 
the both of ’em. She gave him a bill, an’ 
the conductor waved his hands. An’ thar 


we was—the flapper an’ me—a-standin’ 
all alone on Indian Pond platform. It 
warn’t none of my business, as I see it; 
so I started off to go over to the dam. 
Thar was fellers I knew workin’ over 
thar. 

“She held up her hand. ‘Are yer Dud 
Dean?’ she asks me. 

“*Suntimes,’ I says. 

“T am B. N. Turner.’ 

“Crotch! Yer coulda bought me fer 
log-chinkin’. 

““T was ‘spectin’ a man,’ I says, sun ex- 
planation bein’ necessary. Then I set out 
to say, ‘Instead of a—’ 

“She cut me off short, like a kid speakin’ 
out of turn at a Christmas exercise. ‘I 
can’t see that that makes any diff’rence,’ 
she says. ‘My money is jes’ as good, an’ 
yer have hired to guide me down the East 
Branch. This is the East Branch, ain’t 
it?? She waved her hand over toward the 
river. 


8 is,’ I says. ‘But it’d take me more’n 
the rest of this day to make The Forks.’ 
“She kinda screwed up her face at that. 
like I’d wandered from the subject an’ 
she couldn’t foller me. So I started in to 
clear up the situation, as Jim Perkins 
useter say, tellin’ bout some fight he’d jes’ 
got licked in. 
“It'd be necessary to camp out all 
night,’ I says. 
“ ‘Oh,’ she says, sorta smilin’. I rec’lect 
that she was real purty when she smiled, 
which warn’t often. Most of the time her 
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face looked like a starched shirt. ‘I 
brought my own tent,’ she says. 

“I'd been lookin’ at her baggage. It 
looked like a small circus outfit I seen 
once down to Bingham. So I thought I’d 
be pleasant. ‘Where’s the wild animals?’ 
I asks her. 

“Well, yer oughta seen her scowl at me. 
‘I find this banter silly,’ she snaps at me. 
‘The question is: are yer goin’ to guide 
me down the East Branch, as yer agreed 
by wire to do?’ 

“‘T am not,’ I says. An’ I meant it. Why, 
gosh all hemlock! It was the dumdest 
prop’sition—fer them careful-goin’ days. 

“Why not?’ she shot out at me. ‘Is it 
against the law to guide a married woman 
down the Kennebec?’ 

“‘Not if her husband— 
I begins. 

“*Bosh!’ she says. ‘Jes’ be- 
cause yer live in the woods 
don’t think that thar’s stumps 
on Broadway. Rot! An’ 
tommy-rot!’ 

“*“Madam,’ I says, ‘speakin’ 
of Broadway, did yer ever hear of the 
straight an’ narrow way?’ 

“Well, thar’s no point in draggin’ this 
out. "Tween yer an’ me, I was young an’ 
reckless in them days. So I stored her 
junk in the driver’s shack, ‘cept sech 
packages as she insisted on takin’. Then 
we got into my canoe. Fust off, she was 
bound to string up a nice little rod. Well, 
yer know the East Branch. Thar’s the 
Hullin’ Machine, an’ more’n a dozen of 
wet an’ slipp’ry places. I had to carry 
round the Hullin’ Machine. An’ then we 
eased down inter some of them nice pools. 
About two ’clock that mornin’ they’d shut 
down the gates at Indian Pond, an’ the 
drive was ‘way ahead of us. Conditions 
was good fer fishin’. Thar was a chance 
fer squaretails, salmon an’ what-not, as 
old Doc Brownin’ useter say when he was 
called out in the middle of the night. 

“Talk erbout fishin’! That woman had 
anythin’ I ever see hooked by the ear. She 
dum near hooked mine! But in them days 
good fly-fishermen warn’t common, an’ I 
was purty good at dodgin’. A dozen times 
I had to yell at her like a referee at a 
dog fight to keep my canoe right side up. 
She musta done all her fishin’, up to then, 
in a sidewheeler. She was worse’n a mon- 
key fer ballast. 

“An’ mind yer, I never saw a better 
day fer fishin’ on the East Branch. Thar 
was plenty of fish—plenty. Yer see, a 
head of water slushes ’em out of Indian 
Pond. They’re Mooseheaders. But d’yer 
think she could hook one? They’d roll up, 
slow and dignified. Then she’d fetch a 
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squeal an’ a heave, yankin’ the fly right 
away outer their reach. I could hear their 
teeth click. 

“Well, ‘long ’bout then she begin to drop 
sun of her know-it-all an’ own-it-all ways. 
‘Oh, dear,’ she says. ‘Oh, dear! What 
shall I do?’ 
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Stop yankin’ yer fly outer their reach,’ 
I told her. 


“Q\HE froze up then, an’ bit her lip 

sunthin’ awful. I never see sech a 
person. It took me all the afternoon to 
figure out that she was jes’ plain sour at 
the world in general an’ men in peeticlar. 
Not that that made any diff’rence to me, 
understan’. Bine-by a nice little salmon, 
that’d go maybe three pounds, licked out 
with a almighty slash at her fly. She done 
her best to yank it away from him, but 
warn’t quick e-nough. He nailed that 
Jock Scott good an’ tight. It s’prized her 
so she dum near dropped her rod in the 
river. That’s all that saved the rod at the 
start, I reckon. 

“Soon ’s she see her line go swishin’ 
through the water, she begin to pull back, 
but that didn’t do no harm because she 
never touched her line er reel. Gor-ry, 
but that salmon warn’t long in headin’ fer 
the next pool below us. 

“Now, I ain’t never been able to take 
my fly-fishin’ like a drink of tea, an’ useter 
git real excited in them days. ‘Git a-hold 





























“Where's the canoe,” I says, 
“and how'd I git here?” 





P She was worse’n a 
monkey for ballast 


on that line,’ I yells at her, an’ at the same 
time I headed the canoe fer the rips. 

“That fish had some start on us; he was 
in the pool when we got thar. Then the 
fun begun, but all that flapper could do 
was squeal and pull on her rod. Thar was 
sunwheres near ten turns of line round 
the bow, an’ hanged if thar was any tellin’ 
where the rest of it was, although that 
girl looked like a bobbin half unwound 
herself. 

“It was jes’ at that stage of the con- 
fusion in general that the salmon begin to 
stand right up on his hind legs. 

“*Qo-00-00, she says. 

“*Tarnation!’ I busts out. ‘Give me that 
rod! D’yer hear?’ I’d never a-dared talk 
that way to Nancy. But I guess I fergot 
that I had a lady aboard. I pretty near 
upset the canoe myself, reachin’ fer that 
fish rod. Fust thing I knew, I had it in 
my own hands, but that didn’t do no good. 
I'd looked less foolish if I'd known ’nough 
to let her finish what she’d begun. With 
all them turns, bowlines, hangman’s knots, 
sheep-shanks an’ what-not, I’d ’bout as 
much chance of landin’ that fish as a dea- 
con at a Democrat rally. 

“He—the salmon—fetched one or two 
jumps, an’ it took me half a hour to un- 
tangle that line. While I was workin’ 
away on the line an’ thinkin’ ’bout what 
in the world I’d have to say to Nancy, I 
heard a funny noise an’ looked up quick. 
Believe me er not, by gum, if she warn’t 
bawlin’! I felt meaner’n a rabbit with 
fleas, but I couldn’t think of nothin’ to say. 

“Do yer know,” said Dud Dean, break- 
ing off the yarn, “sunone ought to write 
a book fer would-be guides to study. Thar 
ain’t nothin’ from first aid to funeral ser~ 
vices they don’t need to be ready fer. 

“Well, bine-by she slowed down some, 
an’ seemed to change all of a sudden—got 
madder’n a rattlesnake in August. She 
stiffened up an’ says, in a voice that 
was shaky but mean, ‘Yer dis- 
charged!’ 


ey) “What? I says. 


“Mo yer understand American? 
Yer fired!’ 


P “Ww WAS so s’prized I jes’ 
hy stared at her. It was the 
fust time anybody ever tried 
to fire me. Finally I says, 
gentle as I could, ‘Now see here. I 
don’t blame yer, Mrs. Turner. Natur- 
ally yer don’t feel very good, but it’s 
a long walk back to Indian Pond, an’ 
I happen to be headed down-river.’ 
“That woman had brains. She sot 
an’ looked at me like I was the missin’ 
link, an’ turned what I’d said all over 
in her mind. (Continued on page 63) 
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EDITORIAL 


Good Fishing! 


to a science. If you have suitable water, you can 

have good fishing. There is no secret in the 
hatching and rearing of game fish. They can be raised 
by the million, at so much per fish. With a competent 
man in charge, the number produced for stocking de- 
pends only on the funds available for the purpose. 

As the fishing improves in this stream or that, re- 
strictive laws, necessary when passed, may be modified 
and made more liberal. Legislation to prevent the fish 
hog and the thoughtless fellow from overindulging 
must always go hand in hand with stocking operations 
to insure results. 

Unfortunately some fellows would catch the last 
fish if they could. To many fishermen, a trout is a 
trout and size means nothing. And yet the ambition 
of the man who keeps a little six-inch fish is always 
to catch larger trout. A six-inch fish today will be a 
sporty fighter of from nine to eleven inches next 
season. 

Two experiences of mine perhaps have their paral- 
lels in the case of most fishermen. 

Down the stream toward me waded an angler. His 
creel appeared heavy. I hadn’t taken a worth-while 
fish all day. As we met I asked, “How are they com- 
ing ?” 

“Fine,” was the reply, “but they’re running small.” 

‘He raised the lid of his creel, and I looked in on a 
mass of little 6- and 7-inch Eastern brooks, with an 
occasional brown or rainbow trout of the same size. 
I mildly remonstrated with him as to the ethics and 
sportsmanship of creeling fingerlings. He replied that 
the law allowed him ten pounds of fish and that the 
legal limit was six inches, and he very emphatically 
stated that he had not broken the law and was therefore 
within his rights. 

Possibly this man was within his rights, but such 
conduct on the stream does not tend to make good 
trout fishing in the future. It is high time that our fish 
laws were changed to guide men who must have a 
size limit prescribed for them in order that they may 
know what common sense should tell them. 


Tes artificial production of fish has been reduced 


HAT happened a number of years ago. Last Sat- 

urday I met two fishermen along the same stream. 
They told me they were strangers but that they came 
from a section where fish were fish and that they knew 
their trout. I gave them a few pointers on the waters 
they were about to cast over. I further told them how a 
local sportsmen’s association had stocked the stream 
with 6- and 7-inch fish and that the members had 
agreed among themselves not to keep trout under nine 
inches. 

These men applauded the idea. They became very 
enthusiastic upon hearing that two-pound trout were 
frequently taken from that stream and that fish from 
four to six pounds were occasionally landed. 

Twenty minutes later I saw one of these men 
wrestling around on the rocky shore with a little brook 
trout scarcely six inches long. Finally he cornered it 
and grabbed it with a hand that almost hid the entire 
fish. Then he laid the little trout out on a hot rock, 
holding it with one hand while he searched his pockets 
with the other. 

A six-inch steel rule laid flat on the fish showed that 


+ 


it was at least a quarter of an inch over the legal limit, 
and it was forthwith tossed into the creel. Again 
I spoke out of turn and was told that the law said 
six inches and that his wife kidded him if he didn’t 
bring home some fish. 

Fish and game laws can never be enforced against 
the will of those who participate in the sport. However, 
restrictive laws do act as a curb on many men who lack 
will power to do what they know is right, and who 
will do what their conscience tells them is wrong if the 
law says they may. 

The angler is the most fortunate of all sportsmen, 
for he can eat his cake and have it too. He can enjoy 
all the sport in a fighting fish and then, wetting his 
hand, carefully release that fish to battle another day. 
I knew a man in Missouri who used to fish nearly 
every day of the bass season, and he never kept a fish 
unless it was injured. He said he liked to eat fish, but 
that it was so much fun to catch them that he was 
willing to worry along with pork. 


HE greatest menace facing the man with the rod 

is pollution. No state is free from it. This stream 
may furnish good sport, but you are told that the one 
across the mountain is worthless, because an individual 
or a small group of individuals is killing the fish that 
belong to you. A mine, an acid factory, oil, or what-not 
is poisoning the public waters. 

A famous Eastern trout stream serves as an ex- 
ample. The east branch is good; the west branch is 
better. Below the forks there are no trout. At the 
forks there is a pulp mill. The pulp-wood people say 
they do not pollute the stream. The state fish authorities 
say likewise. Yet below the pulp mill there are no trout, 
and the bottom of the stream is covered with a brown 
slime. You can match this case almost anywhere. 

There is no excuse for the ever present pollution that 
exists in America. Suppose you owned a small piece of 
land along a stream and decided to build a factory on it. 
That is your privilege. You have, however, no legal or 
moral right to pollute and damage that stream by dump- 
ing into it the waste products of your factory. 

This very thing is being done in most sections of our 
country. Furthermore, towns and villages have always 
used the streams as open sewers. It is unthinkable that 
in this day and age municipalities should turn their sew- 
age into a stream which flows through other towns and 
is used not only for recreational purposes but in some 
cases as a source of supply for drinking water. 

Only a loud noise, often repeated, will be heard at 
the state capitol. Most states have laws against pol- 
lution, but industry must not be curbed and the laws 
concerning poliution are usually not enforced. 

Let’s raise the legal length at which fish may be 
killed. A 6- or 7-inch trout is a baby. A 9- or 10-inch 
bass is all head. Neither the man who is looking for 
sport nor the fellow fishing for the frying pan gets 
anything in either case. Where necessary to preserve 
and better the sport, we should limit the daily catch. 
Above all, let’s individually and collectively do every- 
thing possible to fight pollution. 








Hell a-Poppin’ 


The forest fire 1s the enemy of both man and game 


IS name was Jones. We'll leave 

it plain Jones. He got his punish- 

ment; so we won't single him 

from the herd and further brand 
him. This Jones was a chap of thirty-five 
or thereabout, with the washed-out color 
of an inside-worker. He clerked in a 
store. Anyway, he got his vacation the 
last part of July and headed into the 
mountains in the flivver, loaded down 
with camping truck and “the Mrs. an’ 
the kids.” 

That phrase, “the Mrs. an’ the kids,” 
is burned into rd memory, And believe 
me, “burned” is the right word. With that 
forest blast-furnace belching around us, 
Jones kept moaning, “What’ll become of 
the Mrs. an’ the kids? What’ll become 
of the Mrs. an’ the kids?” He just kept it 
up, choking out words and gulping in 
smoke. I was breathing slow of what little 
ground air there was in that* pocket of 
Hades. I wasn’t saying anything, but I 
was thinking a-plenty. 

Well, to beat back a way. Pete Colthorp 
and I were chasing smoke for Dead Dcer 
that summer. It’s an Association look- 
out. Most of July we spent chopping trails, 
trying to get mae sort of entry lines 
through the tangle. The heavy winter had 
played hob with the trails, and the regu- 
lar breaking crew was still over in the 
Yellow Peak country. 

Sunrise of July twenty-fifth—I’ll re- 
member that date a good long time— 
Skipper Tully, in charge of Dead Deer, 
yelled down from the “glass-top” 
“There’s a sizable smoke a-boilin’ up 


A “smoke.” 


By HAROLD R. HARVEY 


t’other side of Porkie. Step on ’er boys!” 

Pete and I were cooking breakfast. We 
piled into the ham-and, swigged down our 
coffee, and grabbed our equipment. 

Skipper came downstairs and spotted 
the blaze for us on the wall map. “She’s 
at seventy-two. Looks like it’s just t’other 
side of Porkie. Probably on Clayborne 
Creek, but you boys wait till I get the 
Spindle reading.” 

Spindle Peak’s a Government lookout, 
but the Government and the Association 
work together on fire-spotting. Skipper 
rang headquarters. Spindle had just re- 
ported a smoke at two hundred and thirty 
degrees on their alidade. Where this read- 
ing bisected our seventy-two degree line, 
“there she be,” as Skipper put it, “smack 
in Clayborne.” 

“Now listen, you smoke-eaters,” Skip- 
per continued, and shook a long finger for 
emphasis. “There ain’t been no lightnin’, 
an’ there ain’t no sheep-herders up Clay- 
borne; so it’s probably a Campin’ Cootie’s 
work. Find out from Ma Lincoln if she 
knows who was up there. Get her to send 
Jeb or Harry to phone from the Marsh 
Creek booth, an’ maybe we can nab Mr. 
Firebug before he hops the country.” 


S Pete and I started down the trail, 

Skipper pushed open a window of 

the glass-top and yelled after us, “She’s 
a million acre tinder-box!” 

He made a sweeping gesture with one 
long arm, indicating the vast stretch of 
heavily timbered ridges and valleys that 
lay on every side of the barren lookout 


peak. From our “airplane view,” that 
forest looked as green and fireproof as a 
springtime meadow. But despite a heavy 
winter, we'd had a hot, dry year. The 
snow had gone off with a rush, and the 
carpet of needles, brush and fallen stuff 
was crackly. A tinder-box, all right. 


ETE and I didn’t let it worry us any. 

Here was the long-looked-for relief 
from trail caing--aeneng more. Both 
of us had done so much trenching that 
a smoke didn’t work up our imaginations. 
As to equipment, we had a pack-sack of 
grub, an ax and shovel apiece, and our 
meager bed-roll. Both of us carried can- 
teens—thanks be. 

We made quick work of the trail down 
to the sawmill road. We hadn’t gone more 
than a couple of hundred yards up this 
road when we heard an auto coming 
down. Around a bend popped a little car. 
A man and woman were in the front seat, 
three small youngsters in the back, and 
camping stuff was piled on every which 
way. Here were some of Skipner’s Campin’ 
Cooties—no mistake. Maybe the ones. No 
harm talking, anyway. We flagged them. 

“Seen anything of a fire?” 

The minute I asked that question I 
knew we'd met the Firebug family. The 
whole gang just sort of went rigid. The 
man got red in the face. “Ye-e-es,” he 
stuttered. 

“Where'd it start?” 

“We-e-ll—we woke up this morning 
and the whole cafion up-creek was burn- 
ing. It darned near got the car. We were 


All fires are “smokes” in the argot of the service 











Hell a-Poppin’ 


When a smoke-chaser prays, he asks to be delivered from “dry ones”—lightning storms. Such 
storms have been known to set over a hundred fires in one region 


” 


lucky to get out alive.” His hands worked 
nervously with the steering wheel. 

“Started from your camp, huh?” 

“We-e-ll—I guess it did.” 

“Did you try to fight it?” 

“Fight it?” he stared at me in frank 
astonishment. “Fight it? Why, no man 
on earth could fight that fire. It’s a fur- 
nace!” 

“We're going in to fight it,” I said. 

“You two fellows? Why, it’d take two 
hundred !” 

The Red Devil had sure given him the 
big scare. 

“Three men can do a lot.” I looked him 
right in the eye. “You're going to help us.” 


The law doesn’t give a lowly smoke- 
chaser the power to requisition men, but 
I tried to look like a heap big fire warden. 
What I lacked in authority I made up in 
bluff, ably backed by Pete. Both of us 
had a three weeks’ growth of beard, and 
we looked like a couple of mal hombres, 
whether or not we looked like fire wardens 

When I threw the gaff into Pa, you 
should have heard the rest of the family 
howl. It sounded like a mob scene. The 
kids yelled “Don’t go back, Papa. Take 
us home, Papa!” and the wife pumped out 
falsetto advice to her husband and razz- 
berries to me. Jones got on to his high 
horse and defied us—whiskers and _ all. 


Pete used to be a wrangler, and he 
sure roped that high horse for a neck- 
breaker flop. “Listen,” said he in his slow 
Tennessee drawl. “You're li-able fo’ the 
costs of this here fire, an’ maybe a fine. 
An’ it’s a dead cinch, ma frien’, you'll 
get soaked a double dose if you pull out 
without helping fight.” 

You could see the whole outfit wilt. 
Money sure talked out loud to that family, 
clear down to the littlest tot in rom- 
pers. 

Jones asked in a_ death-cell voice, 
“What'll I do with the Mrs. an’ the kids?” 

“They'll be safe up at Ma Lincoln's. 
She’s by the old sawmill. Those hills 
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Field and Stream 





A lookout using the alidade from the “glass-top” 


were burned clean two years ago. They'll 
be as safe there as at home.” 

Jones didn’t say another word; just 
ground into low, pulled ahead to a clear- 
ing, turned around, and started back to- 
ward the blaze. Pete and I, hanging on 
the running-boards, got scraped a-plenty 
by the overhanging brush and trees along 
that cow-path. We got through to Ma 
Lincoln's, however, without any serious 
loss of hide or hair, and parked the car, 
“the Mrs. an’ the kids.” 

Ma and I were old friends: so I had 
no hesitancy in asking her to “father” 
the Jones brood. 

“Sure. Bring ’em in. They'll be a mite 
of company. Jeb’s working a spell down 
at Parquette, and Harry’s drove in to-day 
to get a pair of silver-tips that’re coming 
from Oregon.” 

Ma got it all out in one breath. She 
talks like she works—full steam up and 
the throttle wide open. She’s a card. Runs 
a little fur farm, raises a good-sized gar- 

.den patch, and keeps cows and chickens 
to supply campers and the resort over 
on Pitch Lake, has three spare bedrooms 
and meals at all hours (real meals, too, 
brother) for such dudes as get tired of 
pine-bough beds and camp-fire fare. She 
also has a band of twenty or twenty-five 
horses—pack and saddle stuff—for Cooties 
who want to get “back in.” She wrangles 
these horses too—believe me—and can 
throw a diamond with any packer I ever 
saw. Not a big woman, either. 


UT we're getting off the fire trail. The 

parting between Jones and “the Mrs. 
an’ the kids” was brusk. Maybe that’s the 
reason I sort of began to wish that we 
hadn’t roped him out of his herd. There 
wasn't any palaver; they all just grouped 
dumbly around Pa. Pete and I started up 
the road. 

“Well, so long,” said Jones. 

He gave “the Mrs.” a peck of a kiss. 
She and the kids just stood there 
looking after him. They didn’t say a 
word, but even the littlest one in rompers 
looked as if he was seeing the sun go 
down for the last time. 

All the way up the Benten trail none 
of us said much. We were single-filing it, 
and the going was plenty hard without 
wasting breath on words. Pete and I had 
talked it over at Ma’s, and decided to go 
up Benten rather than follow the old 
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logging road up Clayborne. From the 
smoke we could tell that the blaze was 
working up the cafion, and-by going up 
Benten we could climb over the hogback 
and drop down ahead of the fire rather 
than come in behind it and have to work 
around to the front. 


E climbed the ridge and got a 

bird’s-eye of the blaze. About ten 
acres, J] judged. The smoke was rolling 
thick up toward Porcupine Butte, and it 
looked like a good lusty fire. There wasn’t 
enough wind for crowning, but I knew 
the hot-points would be up toward Porkie. 
So far, so good. 

“Crowning” means flames leaping in the 
tops. When a wind starts a crown-fire 
jumping at you, it’s time to get for home 
without stopping to pick up your marbles. 
A bad crown-fire can’t be fought; she 
may leap a whole valley. Trenching is 
as futile as sand-diking the Mississippi. 

Definite hot-points, however, usually 
make the fighting simpler than battling a 
fire that is spreading on all sides. You 


can concentrate on one line instead of 
having to work around the whole area. 
We dropped over the hogback, cached 
our grub and bed-rolls ‘near the creek, 
and started work. I lined Jones out with 
my shovel digging a trench a foot or so 
wide down to mineral dirt. I took the ax 
and cut out brush and small trees. Pete 
wielded his ax and shovel by turns. 


OR Jones! He wasn’t used to labor 
of the back-bending, horny-handed va- 
riety, and between work and worry he 
seemed to be sweating inside and out. If 
a man ever suffered from mental and 
physical anguish, this Jones did. He was 
sure wrought up over the situation—scared 
the fire would get him, too. He worked 
like sixty and wore out his muscles 
shoveling double-time until he was com- 
pletely fagged; when he'd rest, his nerves 
would take over the shift and keep him 
jumping. 

A lot of queer noises come from a blaze, 
and in the smoke shroud it’s sort of like 
hearing spooks in the dark. Trees some- 
times howl as they burn. There are sud- 
den pops, cracks and crashes. All kinds 
of forest animals run ahead of the flame, 
but some of them get bewildered and run 
back into the blaze after getting clean 
away. Sometimes you hear the wails of 
torture of a poor brute that’s got burned. 

One time, on a fire up in the Coeur 
d’Alene, I cut down a big tree that was 
leaning across our trench. When it fell, 
a whopping big cougar leaped out of the 
branches like a cat from a basket. He 
bounded by me so close that I could have 
touched him—but I didn’t want to. And 
he didn’t want to touch me, either. Ani- 
mals don’t do any hunting when they’re 
chased by the Red Devil. 

That word “chased” is misleading. A 
forest fire doesn’t go galloping over the 
country, unless it’s a crown fire. The 
usual blaze progresses like a creeping- 
barrage carried by the underbrush and 
carpet. Slow but sure. Sure isn’t a good 
word, either. There’s nothing sure about 
a forest fire except that it’s bad. Every 
one is different. Wind, air drainage, lay 
of the land, type of growth—each’ phase 
of the layout has a bearing on the problem. 

And Lady Luck, of course, has her 
finger in the pie. One burning tree can 
fall the one wrong way, and all the King’s 
horses and all (Continued on page 64) 
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T was two o'clock Saturday afternoon. 

A tired and discouraged sextet of 

guides and hunters met on the grassy 

ridge separating the Big Basin from 
the Inner Basin, high in the Alberta 
Rockies. For three days the guides and 
Buz, my son, had done their darnedest to 
drive the rams up to the movie camera 
where Bill and I lay hidden in the rocks, 
he with rifle, I with camera. 

But all in vain. True, a fine close-up of 
a couple of ewes had been obtained. But 
the big objective of the trip seemed lost. 
Not a single one of the more than forty 
rams counted in the Big Basin the first 
day had been brought within 150 yards 
of the camera. Two fine trophies had fallen 
to the rifles of Bill and Buz, but I had 
neither close-up nor trophy to show for 
my investment in camera and trip. And 
we were to break camp and start for the 
deer country the next day. Who was to 
whisper that the tide was about to turn, 
and that I yet would get my longed-for 
picture and a really fine trophy to boot? 

Two years before, I had taken a regu- 
lar old buster only 
a mile or two from 
the spot where we 
rested. So now I did 
not want to shoot 
unless I could at 
least equal the fine 
trophy taken then. 
What to do? 

“Mr. Fraser,” said 
John, the guide, as 
we sat wearily on 
the divide, “there 
ain’t a single ram left 
in the Big Basin. 
There they are,” 
pointing up to the 
tops of the bare rock 
slides, “up where they 
can see every move 
we make. Our only 
chance is to wait 
till dusk and try for 
one when they come 
down to feed.” 

And there they 
were indeed. Our sheep were undiscernible 
to the naked eye, but their big white 
rumps showed through the glasses as they 
waited watchfully for our going. 

The evening before, Bill and John had 
been held among the peaks till nightfall 
on account of Bill getting his ram late 
in the day. When they started down the 
mountain at dusk they had heard the roll 
and rattle of the rocks as the sheep started 
down to feed. And so John was counsel- 
ing me to wait for a while. 
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‘The Stalk 


The prize trophy of the American continent ts a bighorn ram 


By ALEXANDER FRASER 


The decision to wait and try for a big 
one was made easier by the offer of my 
camera man, Jack, to go down to camp, 
get flash-lights, and come back for us. So 
John and I threw ourselves down for a 
nap in the sun, while the others started 
down the long three miles to camp. 

About five o’clock we started our climb. 
Halfway up to the top of the peaks was 
a basin cut in the face of the mountain, 
as if a giant shovel had been plunged 
into the mountain-side, taken out a great 
bite, and thrown it away. The amphi- 
theater thus cut into the rock wall we 
had dubbed High Basin. Within it one 
could see, from the opposite ridge, a tiny 
lake and quite a little grass. Around it 
rose the great rock slides and peaks, com- 
pleting two-thirds of a circle. In front 
of it the cliff dropped to our very feet. 


T only one point was it climbable. 
To our right started a rock slide, 
running up and up. Passing the top of 
the cliff just where High Basin cut in, 
it continued steadily upward to join the 
top of the mountain and to form the right 
buttress of the basin. Up this slide we 
started. Often John would have to wait 
for my pounding heart and gulping breath. 
But after an hour of steady work, we 
found ourselves settled comfortably at the 
top of the cliff, just off the rock slide, 
all ready to clamber over the rim when 
the rolling rocks warned us the sheep 
were coming down. 
For maybe ten minutes I sat there, 





A 40-inch ram, the guide said, is one in fifty 


looking down the slide to the top of Inner 
3asin. It was just long enough and steep 
enough to work on my _ imagination. 
Probably two thousand feet down it went. 
Directly underneath was the sheer drop 
of the cliff, and to my left the slide was 
just as steep as would hold itself. 

“John,” I said, “if I’m to do any shoot- 
ing to-night, you had better get me back 
farther into the rocks, This height is 
getting my nanny.” 

So John kindly worked me up just un- 


der the edge of the floor of the basin, 
where I could see up and not down, and 
again I settled back to wait. As I glanced 
over my shoulder toward the top of the 
slide, where it joined the rim of the 
amphitheater, I saw a noble ram come 
out and start to feed. A nudge to John. 
The glasses showed a fine spread of heavy 
horn. 

“Mr. Fraser, dat’s a fine ram. If he 
would just feed back over the ridge now, 
we could stalk him.” And then slowly 
raising his rifle to his shoulder, the old 
C. E. F. sniper whispered, “Mr. Fraser, 
I dank I could get him.” 

“How far is he, John?” 

“T dank about 500 yard. Could you hit 
him?” 

“Maybe, John. But I won't risk it ex- 
cept as a last resort. We will wait and 
see if he won’t feed back out of sight.” 

A long hour went by, and the ram never 
left his grass patch. At last John said, 
“Mr. Fraser, you only have fifteen or 
twenty minutes of shooting light. What 
will we do?” 

“Let’s risk a stalk, John. We'll wait 
till he turns his tail to us and then start.” 

“All right by me,” said John. 

In a minute our opportunity came. We 
slipped down off the rocks on to the slide, 
and started the most thrilling stalk of my 
life. Five hundred yards straight up the 
rock slide, with not a speck of cover. 
Fifteen minutes to go! Winning or losing 
a grand trophy on a great trip. What 
thrill is there to match it? 

Our immediate ob- 
jective was a shal- 
low depression about 
two-thirds of the way 
to our goal. If we 
could reach it, we 
would be within safe 
shooting distance. 
Toward this we 
started. 


ee ‘OU chump!” I 
whispered 
fiercely to myself. 
“You haven’t got a 
chance in a hundred 
of getting that ram. 
So mark him off as a 
total loss right now, 
and for heaven’s sake 
cut out the pounding 
of that heart. You 
poor fish, do you 
think you can shoot 
with a heart going 
like that? Cut it out.” 
And so I scrambled on, talking to my- 
self. I tucked my head under old Eagle 
Eye’s coat tails and proceeded on three 
legs. The ram I left to John. How he 
ever kept his eye on that lowered head 
and at the same time found safe and quiet 
footing amid that loose shale, I don’t 
know. But he did both those things in 
masterly style. 
When the ram lifted his head, we camped 
right there ; and when the head went down, 
we journeyed. (Continued on page 67) 
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Pike-Petch and Pickerel 


Don’t let an Ly one tell you that wall-eyed pike and pickerel aren’t game fish 


O a great many anglers the pike- 

perch and the pickerel do not rate 

as fish that are worthy of their 

effort and time. Absorbed as they 
are in the fascinating quest of trout or 
bass, they can not bring themselves to 
consider the angling possibilities that may 
be found in these fish of lesser renown, 
with the result that they’.are unwittingly 
passing up some really interesting and 
exciting sport. 

The pike-perch, or, as more generally 
known, the wall-eyed 
pike, is in some local- 
ities considered a pest— 
an original and ever 
present source of annoy- 
ance. This is particular- 
ly true in sections of 
Canada, where, known 
as doré or okow, he is 
noted for his untimely 
striking of the lures of 
anglers who are seeking 
other game more to 
their taste. 

It must be admitted 
that in these waters he 
is easy to take and 
therefore not especially 
desirable, but in the 
more heavily fished 
waters of the thickly 
populated sections he is 
not so easy to capture. 
This, of course, increas- 
es the interest in an- 
gling for him, for after 
all the game is interest- 
ing only to the extent 
that it is complicated. 
- Fish that come easy, 
whether they be trout, 
salmon or pike-perch, 
soon lose their charm 
for the angler. 

The first place I ever 
fished for wall-eyes was 
in an Adirondack lake. 
Preparatory to the trip, 
I had read a book on 
the subject, written by 
a fellow who had evi- 
dently done all his game 
fishing in waters where 
the pike-perch took 


gh mes 
deep-water plugs and 7” 
other artificials as read- ak se 
ily as a sunfish takes a ‘ = 
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worm, This writer’s 
style so enthused me— 
so completely sold me 
on wall-eyes and the ease with which they 
could be taken—that I got a rather false 
impression from it, an idea that I could 
take these fish at will and with little 
effort. It was with this feeling that I 
tackled the Adirondack lake with my kit 
of plugs and other lures. I expected to 
take quantities of pike-perch before break- 
fast and then spend the rest of the day 
with the bass. 

What a disappointment I experienced! 
After an all-day session I went back to 
camp without a single wall-eye to my 
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credit. The fact that incidentally I had 
picked up four small-mouth bass and two 
northern pike did not console me a bit. 
I knew that I could catch those fish. What 
I wanted was wall-eyed pike, if only just 
one to prove that they were in the lake. 

That night an old fisherman stopped at 
my camp. After listening to me expound 
a bit on pike-perch and then express my 
doubts about there being any in this lake, 
he finally cut my tirade short and pro- 
ceeded to set me right on the subject. 
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Pike-perch, wall-eye or jack-salmon, he rates high on light tackle 


“They’s plenty o’ pike in these waters,” 
he said rather caustically, “only ye gotta 
know where an’ how to get ’em. ’Pears to 
me, since I heard ye talk, thet ye don’t 
know much about wall-eye fishin’, least- 
ways in this part o’ the country. 

“It’s no use fishin’ fer them fellers with 
plugs,” he went on, “’cept mebbe after 
dark when they come in to the shallers. 
Durin’ the day ye wants to get right 
down on bottom, either trollin’ with a 
spinner and big worms or else still fishin’ 
with minnies. Look for deep water along 


the rock ledges—ye'll always find some 
thar—and don’t ferget that the best time 
to get ‘em will come after five in the 
evenin’.” 

I procured some gigantic night-crawl- 
ers that night and the next day went to a 
place which answered the old fellow’s de- 
scription of wall-eyed pike waters. I man- 
aged to take two during the middle of the 
day, by trolling so that my lure hit bot- 
tom every few minutes. Naturally I snag- 
ged up frequently and lost a number of 
lures and hooks, but 
nevertheless I was hap- 
py over it, for I caught 
the fish I was after. 
Then, between five and 
dark, I took ten, three 
of them weighing better 
than five pounds each. 

During the time of 
this good fishing it was 
not necessary to troll so 
that the lure touched 
bottom. In fact, as near 
as I could judge, most 
of the strikes were re- 
ceived about in mid- 
water. It appeared to me 
that, as the day waned, 
these fish grew bolder 
and started moving 
about in search of food. 
This fact became quite 
evident when _ several 
times one or two of 
them followed my lure 
to within a foot of the 
surface as I brought it 
in to replenish the sup- 
ply of night-crawlers on 
it. Noting this, I tried 
surface trolling, but it 
did not work. Evidently 
they were feeding at a 
certain depth and were 
only induced to come to 
the surface when a bait 
swimming near them 
suddenly started up- 
ward. 


N opening the gul- 

lets of the fish I 
kept, I found them 
gorged with striped min- 
nows, commonly called 
blunt-noses. These min- 
nows were all in a very 
fresh state—just swal- 
lowed, in fact, which 
readily explains why 
the pike-perch were feeding at a certain 
depth. They were where the food supply 
was. I believe that if the minnows had 
all decided to come to the surface, the 
wall-eyes would have followed them. Sub- 
sequent experiences with these fish have 
proved this to be the case—that is, if they 
happened to be feeding hard, as in the 
incident related above. 

A year later I had an interesting expe- 
rience with wall-eyes in a lake not far 
from New York City. I had been told 
that there were plenty of these fish in this 
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body of water, but I had never connected 
with any in all the times I had fished it. 

On this day the fishing had been dull 
indeed. I had spent the entire day fishing 
for bass that could not be induced to 
strike. In the evening I gave it up and 
went into a shallow cove, which was lo- 
cated in the vicinity of a deep and rocky 
section of the lake. I entertained hopes of 
picking up a few yellow perch or per- 
haps a pickerel or two, feeling that it 
would somewhat relieve the strain of the 
bassless day. 

The perch took all right, and I was 
having a passably pleasant time when I 
noted the splashing of what appeared to 
be a school of very large fish out in the 
deep water at the entrance to the cove. 
As I watched and debated whether or not 
to go out and investigate the rather 
curious sight, the fish, whatever they 
were, came rapidly nearer. Seeing this, I 
decided to sit tight and await develop- 
ments. Then the splashes stopped. Think- 
ing that the fish had either retired into 
deep water again or else had stopped sur- 
face feeding and dropped to the bottom, 
I dismissed the occurrence from my mind 
and resumed perch fishing. 


HORTLY after this I got one of the 

greatest surprises of my angling ca- 
reer. A large fish, which appeared as 
molten silver in the fading daylight, 
jumped clear of the water some forty feet 
from the boat. I could not make out what 
kind it was, but from its silvery appear- 
ance I decided that it was a steelhead 
trout. This supposition was fostered by 
the knowledge that there were a number 
of this species in the lake. 

I quit perch fishing instantly and put 
a streamer fly on the leader—a streamer 
made with badger hackles and with a sil- 
ver body. It was the nearest imitation of 
a minnow I had, and I thought it the best 
thing I could use for a steelhead trout. 

As casting it over the place where I 
had seen the big fish jump did not bring 
results, I started a systematic combing of 
the water around the boat. Suddenly I 
connected with a heavy fish. I could not 
figure out what it was I had hooked into. 
It did not fight like a trout, or a bass, or 
even a pickerel, and the possibilities of its 
being a pike-perch never entered my mind. 

It was quite dark when the fish was 
exhausted enough to come to the surface, 
but the last fading gleams of the sunset 
reflecting brightly in the large opalescent 
eyes of my quarry instantly apprized me 
that I had taken a wall-eye. I took two 
more after that, and then could not get 
another touch. The school had no doubt 
moved away from my vicinity. I went 
home quite elated. It had been an un- 
expected and exciting climax to a day 
which had been anything but interesting 
up to the last half hour. 

This experience only goes to show that 
one can never tell when something out of 
the ordinary is likely to happen. Up to 
this time I had never considered wall- 
eyes as fish to be lured with a fly, but 
this incident started me looking into the 
matter with keen interest. The following 
is, in brief, a sum-up of my experiments 
along these lines. 

First—Location seems to be very im- 
portant in the selection of suitable water 
for fly-fishing. I have never found it ef- 
fective except in shallow bays in the 
vicinity of deep waters that were used by 
pike-perch during the day. If the bays 
were any distance from such water, the 
wall-eyes did not seem to enter them. 
(Note—This statement should be read 
carefully. It has the most important bear- 
ing on shallow-water pike-perch fishing.) 


Pike-Perch and Pickerel 





Try out the pickerel on a light casting rod. You'll like it 


Seconp—Time of day and weather con- 
ditions must be favorable. These ordi- 
narily deep-water feeders will not start 
working into the shallows until dusk. 
From then until midnight seems to be the 
best time. The darker the night, the bet- 
ter the fishing. Moonlight nights, as a 
rule, draw absolute blanks. 

THirp—The best type of fly seems to 
be the streamer variety, one that re- 
sembles a minnow when in the water. 
While the Silver Doctor, and the blacks, 
whites and browns, all with silver bodies, 
are passable, the very best bet is the Bad- 
ger with silver body, tied on a No. 2 hook. 
This fly is not ordinarily carried as a 
stock item by dealers but it is easily tied, 
and any local dealer should be able to 
supply it on order. 

FourtH—tThe method of fishing the fly 
is simplicity itself. After the cast is made, 
it should be allowed to sink for a few 
minutes, Then it should be retrieved in 
short, even jerks, with a pause now and 
then to let it sink. 

If one doubts the sport to be derived 
from this fishing, just let him hook into 
a five- or six-pound wall-eye with a fly 
and five-ounce fly rod. I'll guarantee that 
it will bring thrills aplenty and a tired 
wrist before the fish is brought to nef. 

These fly observations also apply to plug 
fishing. The best plugs are those which 


imitate the minnow, yellow perch or small 
pike. I would strongly recommend the 
level-winding reel for this fishing. The 
dark nights and the big fish likely to be 
encountered make these reels an added 
comfort besides an insurance against 
snarls, 

Location seems to have a decided bear- 
ing on the best time of the season in which 
to fish for wall-eyes. For instance, in the 
north country any time seems good, wheth- 
er early spring, midsummer or fall. As 
one gets farther south, midsummer fishing 
brings less results, with fall being the very 
best time. 


N the Delaware River one rarely takes 

a wall-eye until after the first heavy 
frost. From then, until the weather gets 
unfit for fishing, they take well. Yet, in a 
lake not thirty miles from where these con- 
ditions exist, one can get pretty good fish- 
ing during the heat of July and August, 
and in the daytime, too. I am citing this to 
show how necessary it is to know one’s 
water when seeking pike-perch. 

The rig for river fishing is made up of 
a spinner and bait combination. The three 
most popular spoons are: Susquehanna, 
Delaware and June Bug, all equally good 
as far as results are concerned. They are 
made so that they will revolve at the 
slightest pressure (Continued on page 68) 
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As I drove a second car- 
tridge into the breech, the 
rising yellow shape was 
met in mid-air by ared one 


S a killer pure and simple, the leop- 
ard stands unrivaled. He kills for 
the sheer love of slaughter, and is 
limited only by capacity. Less has 

been written about the leopard than about 
any other dangerous African game. Not 
because he is less interesting or less often 
hunted, but because he is so elusive that 
encounters are rare, and anecdotes con- 
cerning him are proportionately few. It is 
. safe to assert that if he weighed three 
times as much as he actually does, he 
would be the supreme terror of the forest. 

The lion’s capacity is unlimited, but he 
kills only for food and much less fre- 
quently than the leopard. A troop of lions 
has been observed gamboling within two 
hundred yards of a herd of fat zebra— 
their favorite food—in apparent indiffer- 
ence to their proximity! But let a leopard 
get among a flock of sheep or goats, or 
even fowls, and he will not cease killing 
while one remains alive, though he may 
not eat even a leg of one! 

I first saw a leopard when hunting sable 
antelope many years ago. We had fol- 
lowed the spoor from dawn, and about 
ten o'clock made out the head of a sable 
bull behind some bush. I fired, and at the 
sound of the shot a yellow ball dropped 
from the foliage of a large tree some 
yards ahead and vanished into the under- 
growth with an evil snarl. 

My native assured me that he probably 
would have dropped upon the shoulders 
of one of us, had we walked beneath the 
tree. But that is as may be. That he does 
attack, the following stories will show, 
although I have never known him to eat a 
human victim. 

His delight in killing was first revealed 
to me in an encounter wherein I lost a 
well-loved dog. A leopard had looted a 
native’s goat kraal two miles from my 
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store, and in one night killed seven. At the 
native’s request I followed the spoor in 
the morning, taking my red mastiff bitch 
on a leash. The trail led into some kopjes, 
and there we found a duiker which the de- 
stroyer—unsatisfied by seven victims—had 
drained of its life-blood and abandoned. 

Prior to this we had found at intervals 
the seven goats, each with tooth marks in 
the throat but otherwise untouched. A 
mile beyond where we found the duiker, 
the trail led into a rocky cul-de-sac. Here, 
between two shrubs on a rocky ledge, 
about thirty yards in front of us, a sleek 
dappled head peered forth, snarling malev- 
olent challenge. 

I aimed at the head and fired, and the 
lithe form sprang from the ledge toward 
us. It landed midway between us and the 
rock face, just as I drove a second car- 
tridge into the breech and raised my rifle 
again. As the feline fury leaped toward us 
I heard a yell behind me. The next instant 
the rising yellow shape was met in mid- 
air by a red one I knew well, which 
flashed upward, past me, as the other rose 
in its spring. They fell to earth almost at 
my feet, the red and yellow bodies locked 
in so close a death-grapple that I dared 
not fire. 


HIPPING out my automatic pistol 
I waited my chance, and as the yel- 
low body came uppermost I placed the 
muzzle against its ear and fired. At the 
same moment the native who had led 
the dog drove his assagai through the 
body, and the evil life went from it. Then 
we saw the dog’s head beneath the leopard. 
Her fangs were locked in the throat of 
her destroyer with a grip we had to pry 
loose with a spear haft. 
One glance told me she was lost to me. 
Her stomach had been ripped open by the 





beast’s hind claws, and the flesh on neck 
and shoulders hung in strips. Yet her grip 
had only tightened! It seemed that my 
shot had missed the leopard, and the faith- 
ful dog had broken from the boy who held 
her and leaped to my defense. But for that 
fact, my first meeting with leopards might 
have been my last. Silently and carefully 
we bore her torn body home and buried it 
with the respect due to gallant hearts in 
men or animals. 


IVE years before this incident, I had 

been convinced of the leopard’s feroc- 
ity and of his limitations, in the following 
way. At the time I was patrolling the arid 
desert areas of Namaqualand, as a mem- 
ber of the Cape Police. To save my horse, 
I did much of my traveling by night. 
While I was riding slowly along a dry 
river bed near the sea coast’ in the moon- 
light, my horse suddenly shied as we 
passed under the shadow of an overhang- 
ing rock. I tried to urge him forward, but 
was unsuccessful. At last I dismounted to 
discover the reason for his obstinacy. Di- 
rectly beneath the boulder lay the naked 
brown form of a Hottentot, lying face 
downward upon the body of a fair-sized 
leopard. The sand was ploughed and fur- 
rowed in all directions by what appeared 
to have been a death struggle, for both 
figures lay motionless. 

The hind claws of the leopard were still 
embedded in the native’s thighs, while his 
front claws gripped the shoulders, But the 
Hottentot’s hands were locked fast on the 
spotted throat, despite the fact that flesh 
hung in strips from arms and chest, where 
the deadly claws had scored it. The open 
jaws and protruding tongue showed that 
his mighty effort to strangle the leopard 
had succeeded ! 

Strangely enough, the native was still 
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If he were as large as the lion, 
he would be the king of beasts 


Illustrated by 
LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


alive. Restoratives were applied, and 
a kindly farmer drove him straight 
to the nearest hospital. To the 
amazement of the doctors, he recovered, 
although they asserted that a white man 
would certainly have succumbed. Possibly 
they were right. Trooper Eagle of the 
Transvaal Police put up a similar Homeric 
battle with a wounded lioness, and died 
fourteen days afterward from blood poi- 
soning. It may be that the native’s diet of 
cereals renders his blood less susceptible 
to blood poisoning than that of the meat- 
eating European. 

It transpired that the silent-footed Hot- 
tentot had unexpectedly come face to face 
with the leopard under the shadow of the 
boulder just after sundown, as each 
rounded it from opposite directions. The 
beast sprang at him instantly, and he put 
up a great fight in difficult circumstances. 
This leopard weighed only about 140 
pounds, and in that respect only were the 
combatants about equal. Had he possessed 
the lion’s weight, there would have been 
a dead Hottentot and no story. 

On another occasion in Namaqualand, 
I passed under a tall rock on a moonlight 
night, to be greeted with a most unfriendly 
snarl. Turning my head, I saw a lithe form 
launch itself from the rock above me. Al- 
though I drove home the spurs, the leop- 
ard landed on the horse’s quarters, with 
front feet gripping the back of the saddle. 
As the startled horse reared I drew my 
revolver and fired, with the muzzle against 
the head of the cat. He fell in a heap in 
the road. 


STAYED that night at the nearest 

farmhouse. In the morning we found 
that two leopards had been feasting on a 
stolen goat on top of the rock. Doubtless 
they considered my appearance an in- 
trusion and a challenge, and resented it 
as described. 

A friend of mine in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate was not so fortunate as the 
Hottentot. He had been shooting guinea- 
fowl with a shotgun. Returning to camp 
near sundown, he espied a leopard emerg- 
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ing from the grass about twenty paces 
ahead. Unwisely, he raised his gun and 
fired. Like a flash the leopard turned and 
raced toward him. The beast sprang under 
his leveled gun, knocked it upward as he 
fired again, and seized him by the shoulder. 

My friend fought desperately with 
hands and feet, but unluckily one of the 
sharp claws penetrated the jugular vein. 
When he collapsed at last from loss of 
blood, the beast left him. He was found 
an hour or two later by natives, but died 
before morning, medical aid being too dis- 
tant to reach him in time. 

Though the average leopard weighs 
only about 130 pounds and measures less 
than eight feet from tip to tip, I once shot 
one measuring 9 feet 1 inch from tip to 
tip and weighing nearly two hundred 
pounds! The occasion had a more humor- 
ous side than most encounters with leop- 
ards present. 


WAS hunting north of Broken Hill, 

close to the Belgian Katanga border, 
and arrived one night at a ganger’s cot- 
tage. He wished for company, so I ac- 
cepted his invitation to remain the night. 
After dinner we sat talking of everything 
and nothing, after the manner of lonely 
men. Suddenly a commotion in the small 
hut he used as a hen roost disturbed us. 

This hut was about twenty yards from 
the kitchen at the back of the house. A 
few minutes previously the foreman had 
asked his native whether he had secured 
the corrugated iron door. The boy had 
answered affirmatively, saying that he had 
done so before dinner. Hastening outside, 
we met the native running toward us and 
calling as he came, “Master, there is a 
leopard in the fowl house!” 

Thinking the beast had broken in, we 
hastily grabbed our guns and sallied forth 
again. Arriving at the hut, we heard a 
few faint squawks, and then silence. The 
sheet of corrugated iron was in position 
and wedged with poles; so we carefully 
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circumnavigated the hut for signs of 
felonious entry. It was intact and, there- 
fore, evident that whatever was inside 
had been inside before the native closed 
it for the night! 

Approaching closer to the pole walls, 
we began a second circuit and were about 
half-way around when something hurled 
itself against the poles and a menacing 
snarl sent us several paces farther away. 
Looking in the direction of the sound, we 
saw a pair of baleful eyes, and on the 
poles near them two most efficient sets of 
claws which might have belonged to either 
lion or leopard. 


EVELING our rifles, with no thought 
of the feathered inmates, we fired to- 
gether at about five paces, and eyes and 
claws slid earthward with a soft thump. 
To make assurance doubly sure, we in- 
serted the rifle muzzles between the poles 
and—in defiance of Queensbury rules— 
fired again. Then we called for lights-and 
proceeded to investigate. 

Out of about thirty fowls five roosters 
only remained, huddled on the top perch. 
It was apparently the leopard’s attempt to 
reach these which had occasioned the 
commotion we had first noticed. In a heap 
by the wall lay the destroyer, and on 
examination next morning he gave the 
measurements I have described. Without 
doubt he was in the hen-roost when the 
boy closed the door, and for reasons of his 
own had made no sign. Without doubt, 
too, he would have killed the last surviv- 
ing fowl had we not disturbed him. One 
wonders how he would have signified his 
wish to depart. Or how he would have 
greeted a startled native next morning. 
As it was, the boy was teased unmerci- 
fully about his unique idea of trapping 
leopards. ; 

ne may travel hundreds of miles and 
spend many years in African forests or 
mountains without seeing a leopard, al- 
though they may (Continued on page 74) 
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The two Freds had luck 


HE biggest golden trout in the 

lake gave his tail “right rudder” 

and followed the great shadow of 

wide-spreading wings that passed 
swiftly over the water. The steady drone 
of an airplane motor died, and the ship slid 
to a landing in the glacial meadow. Three 
men shortly emerged from the door in 
the side of the plane’s cabin, and there 
was a great bustling about, unloading 
camp and fishing gear. 

“Nature fakers,” grunted the golden, 
appropriately enough, for he was a 
Roosevelt trout, and “nature fakers” is an 
expression coined by the man for whom 
the fish was named. Then the trout loafed 
away, to breakfast on fat, juicy caddis-fly 
grubs. 

Heretofore the only approach to the 


GOLD of the 
RAINBOW 


Sport on top the world with the most beautiful of all trout 
By TAZEWELL H. LAMB 


golden-trout lakes and streams, 10,000 to 
12,000 feet above sea-level, had been by 
pack-train. But the airplane has changed 
all this. Some fear that the game may not 
be able to stand the strain. And there 
are anglers, treasuring memories of days 
in the saddle along the high trails, who 
swear that the fish is not all of fishing 
and that no sky journey will take the 
place of a pack-train expedition, 

This is the story of a fisherman, not 
an expert, who has loved fishing from his 
boyhood. Cruises in the Chesapeake and 
off the Virginia Capes; surf-casting on 
Carolina beaches; trolling at sea behind 
Cape Lookout, the south Georgia coast, 
Aransas Pass and Corpus Christi, down 
on the Mexican Gulf; angling failures and 
successes along Pacific shores; streams 
and lakes in the Southern Alleghenies 
and in the Western States from the Rogue 
to the Rio Grande—all these have added 
to his store of fishing memories. 

But his most highly prized fishing 
trophy is a golden trout, medallion mount- 
ed, on the wall of his southern California 
home, and his dearest angling memory is 
that of a pack-train trip in the high 
Sierras. If this gets slowly under way, 
stay with him. He found plenty of action 
before he got through. 

At the chicken ranch, down in the Im- 


perial Valley, 100 feet below sea-level, 
it was hot the last day in June. The 
thermometer alongside the ice-box on the 
back porch stood at its summer normal, 
around 110 degrees, and the night was 
not much cooler than the day. Eggs were 
18 cents a dozen, and the hens barely 
earned their grub. 

So the poultryman left this valley along 
the Mexican border to go a-fishing. His 
first night out, he made his bed on the 
sand of the Mojave Desert. In the morning 
he skirted Mount Whitney, whose top 
reaches nearer heaven than any other 
point in the country. At mid-day he 
brought his patient car to a stop at the 
shore of Convict Lake, more than 8,000 
feet higher than the chicken ranch from 
which he had started the day before. 

Here Mount Morrison stretched nearly 
a mile above him and cooled its feet in a 
chilly silver basin 50 fathoms deep. Rain- 
bow trout fed and played and rose with 
splashes that broke the mirrored picture 
of pine and fir. 

It was a simple thing to get this far— 
to the threshold of the golden trout coun- 
try, where the gray-green of the desert 
sage and the mountain pine meet. But the 
golden trout doesn’t come below 10,000 
feet, and from here one labors upward 
by horse and on foot at the average rate 


Convict Lake, where swims the golden rainbow, Truly a wonderful spot 
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Gold of the Rainbow 


Seven times that ecstasy known only to anglers blessed by the gods of fishing 


of 1,000 feet to the mile. There are no 
more roads, and trails are faint and rough, 
or there are no trails at all. 

Convict Lake is one of the 1,500 lakes 
of the Sierras, of which John Muir wrote: 
“In the upper cafions we usually find them 
in pretty regular succession, strung to- 
gether like beads on the bright ribbon of 
their feeding streams, which 
pour, white and gray with 
foam and spray, from one to 
the other. 

There’s something about 
the sure-footed mountain- 
bred horses in a pack-train 
to lift the heart. The trail 
climbs mostly along precipi- 
tous mountain-sides, above 
creaming creeks ; often across 
breath-taking slides where 
the footing is tricky, and oc- 
casionally through a glacial 
meadow bright with flowers, 
where a clear stream flows 
sedately. 

Near the 10,000-foot zone 
the first snow bridge spans 
the creek in a narrow gorge 
whose high walls bar the sun except for 
a few minutes at noon. Sierra forests 
grow on moraines, tracing the lines of 
the ancient ice sheet that once covered all 
this region. The Jeffrey pine has crossed 
from the damper western flank through 
lofty passes, and is found in steep cafions 
and on rocky hillsides almost to the desert 
edge. 


THOUSAND feet above the snow 
bridge, the pack-train winds down to 
cross the tumbling torrent again. Then 
up the opposite bank sharply by switch- 
back and across a slide from which rocks, 
loosened by the horses’ hoofs, plunge down 
to the creek bed. Everybody walks here, 
and everybody breathes easier when the 
last pack animal scrambles up the last 
ten feet and the outfit “tops out” into a 
glacial amphitheater near the Sierra sum- 
mit. 
The surrounding peaks are from 12,000 


to 13,000 feet high. In the bottom of the 
bowl is Lake Mildred, elliptical, about 
half a mile across, and no man knows 
how deep. Its shores are of rock, except 
for a shelf of sand at the inlet. 
Evening shadows come early at camp. 
The sun dips behind the peaks, and it 
grows cold. The stars are frosty. Night 





The golden trout (Salmo roosevelti) 


wind draws gustily down snowy cafions. 
Stunted, storm-twisted pines complain. 
A generous fire paints pictures on the 
dark. Under the lee of an upthrust ledge, 
warm blankets wait for bodies saddle- 
weary. And after all, the capacity of the 
human stomach has its limit. 

Imperial Valley and its 110 degrees of 
heat belong to another—and nether— 
world. 

An inquisitive moon—that same moon, 
Paul Morand says, which serves so many 
people—looks over the shoulder of Bloody 
Mountain. If she thinks everybody in this 
camp is asleep, she is mistaken. The 
poultryman is oul with the notion that 
he is cut off from civilization. 

The poor fool doesn’t know that the 
very foaming snow-water, now roaring 
a giant’s lullaby over the falls at the foot 
of the lake, is headed for a Los Angeles 
bootlegger’s faucet by way of a 250-mile 


$29,000,000 aqueduct through the Owens 


Valley. This shows how civilization is 
ever linked to the wild. It is respectfully 
referred to Mr. Hoover’s commission on 
prohibition enforcement, if the aim is to 
stop bootleg at its source. 

The next morning the sun came over 
the mountain for a day memorable in the 
poultryman’s life. In his salad days he 
had visited the aquarium at 
the Battery in New York, 
long years before providence 
set him down among the hens 
on a California chicken 
ranch. He had read, in Ibanez’s 
Mare Nostrum, of the aqua- 
rium at Naples. But he had 
neither read nor seen any- 
thing touching what he saw 
this July morning after he 
had crawled to an observa- 
tion post among the rocks 
left ages ago by the glacier. 


HE lake watér was so 

clear and its surface so 
smooth that the sunlight 
passed into its depths almost 
as easily as through a win- 
dow. In that crystal aquarium, fish swam 
before his widened eyes. Hundreds of fish, 
in slow and graceful and stately parade, 
showed as through a prism a range of 
color sweeping the spectrum. The rain- 
bow was truly a_ rainbow. 

Dr. Barton W. Evermann, who discov- 
ered and named the Roosevelt trout, was 
right. There swam the most beautiful 
trout in all the world. 

There was the “delicate golden olive 
of the head, back and upper part of the 
side; the clear golden yellow along and 
below the lateral line,” the overlaying 
rosy lateral band and the grouping of 
black spots at the tail. Where a lazy trout 
swam into the sunlight it was framed in 
gold. 

Half a day’s angling, displaying before 
the eyes of this proud parade the entire 
stock of lures, flies and—yes—baits, 
brought nary a nibble. They didn’t choose 
to rise to any (Continued on page 74) 
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Ginger Steps Out 


A pet setter comes into her own as a gun dog 


By E. R. LOFQUIST 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


HE was a trifle the smallest of the three. That, I suspect, is 
why Doc chose to give me Ginger rather than one of her 
brothers. Doc has a weakness for large dogs, you know. 
Witness the massiveness of old Snaps, his dog of dogs. 
3obby, Doc’s little boy, protested at the choice: “Aw, gee! Gin’s 
the best pup we've got. She’s the leader of the gang. She runs 
faster’n any of ‘em, and has got more brains.” . 

Of course, I was delighted to have for my own this beautiful 
little black and white setter whose family connections were some- 
thing to brag about. Now that I think about it, I am afraid that 
Doc’s splendid gift was more than I deserved. My past shooting 
experience, confined until recently to an occasional day after 
ducks, certainly gave me no right to a nine-months-old, unbroken 
thoroughbred. I had never shot over a dog, nor had I, for that 
matter, ever seen a gun dog in action. 

Ginger arrived at her new home one day early in the fall of 
1928. Immediately she climbed into our most comfortable chair 
and into a warm place in the hearts of all of us. Mother decided 
on the spot where Ginger was to be kept. “What? Make that 
sweet little dog sleep out in a cold dog house? Or down in that 
cold, damp cellar where most likely she'll catch her death of 
rheumatism? I guess not! We'll find a place for her right up 
here.” 

That was settled. 

The puppy was not housebroken, but it 
proved no very great trick to teach her this 
particular phase of dog etiquette. With amaz- 
ing rapidity she learned that only a bad dog 
did certain things; 
more concretely, a 
nice dog never in- 
dulged its appetite 
for felt hats—not 










fond of poultry 


twice, at any rate. Her tail, 
drooping at “bad,” would 
come to life at “nice.” And 
she learned to halt her rush 
for food when commanded 
and to sit before a tempting morsel, even when left alone, until 
given permission to eat. f 

Freedom of the yard was given her. At first she displayed a 
rather too intimate interest in chickens, but before there were 
any fatalities she came to understand that among well-bred dogs 
chicken chasing was strictly taboo. For the time, Ginger’s educa- 
tion stopped at this point. So far we had found no occasion to 
whip her. ; : ; 

Ginger proved to be a very social animal. She made friends 
with every one, butcher and baker included, and she appointed 
herself a kind of supplementary hostess. Whenever callers came 
she would greet each one in turn, then stretch out full length on 
the living room rug, where her silky whiteness showed to the 
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As a puppy, she was much too 


best advantage. Ginger always liked to be patted and admired. 

Frequent—and welcome—among our callers was an old-timer 
who had shot quail in Virginia and chased prairie chickens in the 
Dakotas. His shooting days now over, he delighted in talking of 
how things were managed in the old days. Particularly was he 
happy when describing in minute detail the feats and lineage of 
Locomotive Bob, so named because of an accident in puppyhood. 
According to legend, this dog, at a tender age, had refused to 
break point at the approach of an onrushing train, and conse- 
quently spent the remaining nine years of his life with an abbre- 
viated tail. 

The Old Timer both enthused and grieved over Ginger. “A 
well-born dog, if there ever was one! Look at that head. That 
dog has brains. But damitall, son, you’re spoiling her! Spoiling 
her, I say. Making a house dog out of her. A lap dog. Bah! The 
market is flooded with chows and poodles, If I’d had a dog like 
that when I was your age— Why, she won’t know what her 
nose is for, and she'll drop of exhaustion before she covers forty 
rods. A pet. Bah!” And even as he talked on and on the Old 
Timer was busy running his hand through Ginger’s soft coat. 

Meekly would I try to explain that my work was at its peak 
in the fall; that consequently I had little time for shooting—none 
at all for dog training, even though we overlook for the sake of 
the present discussion my obvious incapacity for such work. And 
besides, I took keen enjoyment in just hav- 
ing Ginger around. No! I would not send 
her to a professional. What was the sense in 
breaking a dog if you did not have time to 
shoot over her? 

The Old Timer could not see it. 

Through a combination of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances I found myself with unantici- 
pated leisure by the time last autumn rolled 
around. For the first time I was able to 
accept Doc’s annual invitation to join him 
at his camp for the finish of the sal- 
mon fishing and the beginning of the par- 
tridge season. Thus it came to pass that late 
in the afternoon of September 30th I landed my first 
salmon. More to the purpose of this narrative, on the 
morning of October Ist I was up and out bright and 
early to get my first partridge. 

Ginger had been left at home, but Doc had two of 
his dogs along—promising Specks, brother and dead 
image of my dog, and the veteran Snaps, Ginger’s 
great-great-aunt, many generations removed. 


OW that old dog could find ’em! Fat? Yes, just 

as fat as you would expect a bitch of eleven years 
to be. Slow? Well, maybe. She gave that impression 
because she never hurried, never wasted a motion. 
Straight up to the birds she ambled. And pointing, she 
would recapture for the moment some of the lost grace 
of her youth. No demonstrative enthusiasm. No un- 
seemly display of emotion. Just a mild, though obvious, 
pleasure in doing well the work she knew how to do. 

There was something of contempt, but more of pity, in her ex- 
pressive eyes when, for the fourth time in as many chances, I 
banged away at a tree-top through which a partridge had whiffed 
fifteen seconds too early. Doc, however, dropped one every time 
he had half an opportunity. Snaps would sniff the dead bird 
approvingly. Retrieve it? Not Snaps. She left such errand-boy 
tasks to another generation. 

That week was short—all too short. With the passing of each 
day I became increasingly aware of a desire to give Ginger a 
chance to live up to her glorious heritage. I mentioned this to 
Doc during the course of our drive toward home. 

“Why not? You have time now. You'll have a lot of fun, and 
I don’t think you'll find it hard to train her. Just you get that dog 
under control; that’s almost all there is to it,” said Doc. 

“How shall I make her point?” 

Doc smiled. He paused before answering long enough to give 
the stubborn windshield wiper a rap. We were headed into an 
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Ginger Steps Out : 


October southeaster. “There is no way that 
you can force her to straighten her tail and 
raise a foreleg, if that’s what you mean. If 
the instinct isn’t in her, you’re simply out of 
luck. Don’t worry about that—not yet. Get 
her to mind, give her plenty of chance to vo \ 
work, and the rest will take care of itself. . 
Only don’t expect too much too soon. You 
can hardly hope to have a finished gun dog 
in the short three weeks before your Rhode 
Island season opens.” 

That sounded easy enough. Around the 
house and yard Ginger had always minded 
as well as any reasonable person could ask. 
“Tl try it,” I said. “We'll start to-morrow.” 

Confident and with high hopes, I drove eee. 
along a country road the next afternoon, Ree 
Ginger beside me in the front seat. I 
parked the car at the edge of a promis- 
ing field, and motioned the dog out. She 
stood quite still for an instant, sur- 
veying the broad prospect before her. 
It was her first 
glimpse of real 
freedom. And she 
was going to take 
advantage of it—no 
mistake about that. 


HE started for 

the wood on the 
far side of the field 
as though she had 
been shot out of a 
cannon, I called to 
her. I called again, 
and again—louder 
and louder—until I 
was shouting. If 
anything, she ran 
all the faster and 
soon disappeared into 
the wood. I followed, 
still calling. No Ginger. 
For an hour I tramped 
through woods and 
brush, yelling until my 
voice grew husky. Still 
no Ginger. 

Then came the rain— 
in buckets it came. " 
Thoroughly drenched ‘ 
and with a heavy heart, \ 
I retraced my way to 
the car. How long I 
waited there I cannot 
say with any degree of 
accuracy. It seemed like 
years. The rain stopped 
falling, and the sun re- 
appeared from behind 
some clouds low in the 
west, but the shower 
had brought with it a 
cold north wind, and I 
sat wet and shivering, 
waiting, waiting for the 
dog I had by now given up for lost. 

Another year, it seemed, dragged itself out. It darkened per- 
ceptibly. I had just about decided to go home when out of the 
dusk there came a very muddy, very tired and very happy little 
English setter. 

Without mincing words I told her that she had been a bad 
dog—an extremely bad dog—but Ginger did not appear to be 
greatly impressed. She looked: “Well, maybe I have been a bad 
dog. Suppose I have? What of it? Anyway, it’s been worth it, and 
you are welcome to call me all the undesirable names you 
want to.” 

Probably she deserved to receive her first whipping then and 
there, but I was so darned glad to have her back that it did not 
occur to me at the time. 

That evening I sought out the Old Timer to talk it over with 
him. He was happy to learn that at last Ginger was going to get 
a break, as he put it, and yet he was not entirely certain that 
Ginger was not already a spoiled dog. He made two suggestions : 
that I get a book on dog training from the local public library, 
and that I put a check cord on Ginger the next time I had her out. 

The library was closing when I arrived there, which hurried 
my selection of a book. The book I took home with me furnished 
an evening of interesting reading and was valuable in that it de- 
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I knew before I 
fired that Ginger 
was going to meet 

° her first dead bird 
ve 


‘£ eS 
scribed what a good bird dog 


should be capable of doing ; 

and yet, except for the chap- 

ter devoted to the use of a 

check cord, I found it discon- 

certingly vague and lacking 
in concrete detail. 

The next time we went 
out, I took along forty feet 
of clothes-line surreptitiously 
appropriated from the back 

yard. As soon as we reached the 
scene of Ginger’s recent dash for 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
I tied one end of the rope to her 
regular collar, making no attempt 
to secure any choking effect. I should start out 
easily. 

Not so Ginger. She went off in high. I said 
“No!” using this word because she was already 
familiar with it. As she neared the end of her 
rope I repeated the command, this time a little louder, but 
with no more effect. The line tautened. Gin did a back flip, 
picked herself up, and started out again. This little per- 
' formance was repeated twice. 

The next time she stopped at “No!” without waiting for 
the line to grow taut. Continued trials showed that she had 
learned her lesson well. I dropped my end of the rope, 
allowing Ginger to move around with it dragging behind 

her through the tall grass we had now reached. Still she stopped 
at command. I was elated. 


M* elation was short-lived, for as soon as the rope was untied 
from her collar she bounded off, my commands no more 
effective than they had been the day before. I took whatever con- 
solation there was in it from the fact that she did not run away 
entirely, but stopped before getting out of sight to wait until I 
caught up—almost. In time I succeeded in getting my hands on 
her. Back went the check cord, and once again Ginger was the 
well-behaved dog, apparently only too happy to humor my slight- 
est wish. It was evident that the check cord idea had spent itself, 
for the while at least. 

That afternoon we left the clothes-line at home. I had de- 
cided upon a new line of attack. Ginger could run as much 
and where she pleased; she could go her way. I would go mine. 
This idiotic little scheme worked to perfection. At all times she 
kept an eye on me, and whenever she (Continued on page 70) 
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Fighting 


LONG time ago a famous fisherman 

said, “Inch for inch and pound for 

pound, the black bass is the gamest fish that 

swims.” May I humbly echo my endorse- 
ment of those famous lines 





1—A canoe, an outboard motor and your 
fishing tackle are all that you need ‘ 










2—Headed down one of the many man-made 
streams through the Everglades. Not only is the 
large-mouth bass to be found in 
all the fresh water lakes and 
streams of Florida, but the ca- 
nals through the glades teem 
3—(Above) A big fellow with this gamest of game fish 
slides up on the plug 


4—(Right) How he boils 
the water and _ threshes 
around when he feels the 


hook! 


5—(Above) In a curving leap he leaves 
the water 


6—(Left) Racing over toward the canoe, 
he puts on a party right alongside 
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A story of Florida bass fishing told 









in pictu res 


By C. R. CRANDALL 

















7—Away he dashes in a long run that ter- 
minates in a jump straight into the air 


8—Back again near the canoe, he comes 
out in a final attempt to shake the hook 


9—He’s not through yet—not by a long way. 
He may be tired, but he is more than willing to 
prove that he can still stir the water. Don’t 
doubt his gameness. There 
is no “quit” in a black bass 


10—(Above) Leading him 
around a little to make sure 
he is all through 


11—(Center) Ready 
for the landing net 


12—(Right) And the best part of it, 
folks, is that there are a lot of ’em 








Drawings by 
WM. J. SCHALDACH 


OME of the very best hunts that we 

ever have are those for which we 

make the least preparation. It is 

not that I’m against preparedness 
when it comes to taking to the woods or 
the marsh; but frequently a spontaneous 
jaunt will be a memorable one. At least, 
such was the expedition that Lewis and I 
made into the wilds of Waterhon Island. 
This is the northern tip of the great delta 
of the Santee in South Carolina. It is 
heavily wooded; it is wild as wildcats. In 
the cane-brakes bear roam serenely. The 
razorback that gets misplaced there can 
hardly save his bacon, so to speak. 

We had hunted the pinelands; we had 
been on the lower delta; we had roamed 
the plantation fields. I felt that-my good 
negro guide and I had just about covered 
the country. But he suggested that 
we try the big swamp. 

“Why go there?” I asked. 

Lewis, of the intelligent 
Coromantee strain of 
negro, soft-spoken 
and courteous, said 
hesitatingly : “I done 
been work there this 
summer cuttin’ down cypress. 
I see game every day, and it’s 
right there now.” 

“Game?” I asked. “Do you 
mean possums?” 

“Yes, Cap’n, and otter and 
bear and deer and rattlesnake and pilot 
snake and bullfrog and jaybird and duck 
and terrapin and—” 

“Hold up,” I interrupted. “We'll go.” 
Of course, my private opinion was that 
Lewis must have been blundering into 
Noah’s ark. 

For such an assortment of “game” it 
is a little difficult to select the proper am- 
munition; so I didn’t select. I just took 
everything I had. I didn’t include in my 
expectations the bullfrogs and the jay- 
birds. There’d be no point to that. When 
his old bird dog treed a squirrel, I once 
heard a hunter say, “Shucks! There’s no 
point to that!” 


4 be get to Waterhon Swamp from 
home it is necessary to go up Warsaw 
Creek, thence into the Santee, then up a 
little way and across this broad, yellow, 
tidal river. When I got into our tiny dug- 
out boat, she sagged sickeningly. When 
Lewis added his weight to mine, why, she 
was ready to sink just there and then. 
It seemed to me that the water was 
brimming at her gunwales all the way 
around. In such a boat, if a man gets 
scared and starts to say his prayers, he 
must be careful not to make his petitions 
too energetic. An amen or a2 hallelujah too 
feeling will sink the craft. 

“She’s all right, Cap’n,” Lewis re- 
assured me as we shoved away from the 
landing and shipped a kegful of water. 

“She may be,” I thought; “but how 
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- strange, 


Did you ever hear of flushing a covey of woodcock ? 


By ARCHIBALD 


about the two innocent men in her?” 

But she kept on her keel, and my pad- 
dler was a good paddler. Almost without 
a sound we swept up the windings of 
Warsaw .Creek, and I soon saw enough 
to take my mind completely off the mat- 
ter of the boat. At almost every bend we 
flushed small flocks of wood ducks. In the 
gums and tall water-oaks on the banks, 
squirrels frolicked in unbelievable num- 
bers. Far ahead we saw an otter. He dove, 
his heavy brown tail waving for a minute 
before he disappeared. 

We came out to the Santee, crossed it, 
turned into an old canal—and found our- 
selves in Waterhon Swarm. Here is a 
place that hasn’t changed essentially for 
a thousand years, or ten, for +!i I know; 
nor is it likely to change ie our time— 
perhaps never. 

We clambered ashore 
and tied our gallant little 
craft. Insuchacountry the 
first question that comes to 
the visitor is. Why did I 
come here? The next is: 
Where dowe go fromhere? 

Most people have only a 
sleeping-car idea of a 
Southern swamp. It really is not so 
bad as it looks. Especially in the win- 
ter is it attractive to the man who 
loves to roam where most other men do 
not, for -he is almost sure to find at every 
turn something to fascinate him. The 
swamps with which I have since early 
boyhood been familiar are wet and dense 
in places; but there are always hardwood 
ridges, and long stretches of little canes 
not more than knee-high, and fabulous for- 
est aisles, primeval in their beauty and 
fragrance. There are no reptiles abroad 
in the Santee wilds in the winter; hence 
one’s walking need not be painfully wary. 

While I was meditating on the prev- 
alence of these favorable conditions in 
swamp-hunting we landed _ in 
Waterhon. A great tapestry of huge 
greenbriars and smilax made a per- 
fect wall through which we 
could not see. Yet I knew that 
beyond that emerald curtain 
lay a wonderland of game—a 
exotic country 
where to this day few men 
have ever been. 

“Now, Lewis, we are 
ready for the jaybirds,” I 
said to my negro. “Shall we turn off here 
to the right?” : 

“There is some nice open country ahead, 
Cap’n,” he assured me, and I knew that 
his word could be trusted, even though 
his ideas of game might be somewhat 
scrambled. 

Not knowing whether to expect a bear 
or a woodcock, I modestly loaded for the 
latter. It was well. Hardly had I taken 
ten steps when one of these princes of the 
swamp got up from the side of the canal 
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and sped whistlingly over the tall fringe 
of vines. I caught him at the height of 
his rise, and Lewis retrieved him. 

“You didn’t see these here this sum- 
mer, Lewis,” I said, “because they go 
north to breed.” 

“Some been here,” the negro said. “I 
done had the little ones in my hand. They 
look just like little turkey gobblers,” he 
told me. 

Nor was he wrong, for where condi- 
tions are favorable in that latitude a cer- 
tain number of woodcock breed every 
year. 

Taking a semicircle around the wall of 
vines, we emerged upon a delightful 
stretch of wilderness. Here was a plateau 
thinly grown to great trees. Under them 
was a solid growth of low canes about 
two feet high. Walking here in summer- 
time would be madness unless one craves 
to parade over diamond-backs. But now 
all was serene and safe. I saw some run- 
ways of wild creatures—common paths, I 
suppose, for raccoons, deer, wild hogs 
and bear. But none of these gentry came 
within sight. What that long and lambent 
stretch of cane country was full of was 
woodcock. 


’ 


F your experience with this superb bird 
has been mine, you have shot him 
chiefly in the autumn migration. Perhaps 
a few flushed in a grassy bog in the woods, 
or along a stream with soft banks and 
sheltered by elders and birches. Erratic in 
his movements, he can hardly be counted 
upon to stay put, as quail will. A sudden 
drop in temperature will make him take 
the night air mail and travel a hundred 
miles or two southward. 

I believe it is generally true that a large 
bag of woodcock anywhere is a rarity. 
Yet one winter at home, when we had a 
deep snow and very low temperature for 
that part of Carolina, I 
caught scores of these 
splendid birds and 
brought them into the 
house. They were kept 
in a big room that had 
an open fire in it. I had 
some sheltering green- 
ery in the corners to 
make them feel at home, 
and within a short time 
they had thawed out and 
were preening them- 
selves complacently. 

I think the woodcock can stand less 
cold than any other game bird I know. Of 
course, one reason is that when the ground 
is frozen he cannot bore, and as a result 
his food supply is cut off. 

I have been out at night, rounding up 
stock, when a cold wave was coming 
down, and have heard hundreds of wood- 
cock speeding by me in the darkness. 
Next morning there might not be one to 


be found. The flight had moved on. 
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It is generally true in the South that 
there is no systematic woodcock shooting 
until there is a flight from farther north 
—perhaps only a hundred miles or so. 
However, when a great freshet floods the 
swamps, I have enjoyed good sport with 
this buff-coated patrician in old planta- 
tion shrubberies on the adjacent mainland 
and in the watercourses of the wide pine- 
lands appertaining thereto. But I have 
never before or since that day with Lewis 
had the same sport in the canes. It was 
like walking up quail without a dog in 
the broom-sedge. 

This cane-patch was probably five acres 
in extent, and uniform. We decided to 
cover it systematically. With my negro 
on my right and slightly behind me, I 
began to move forward slowly. A big 
cock got up almost under my feet, and at 
the same moment Lewis flushed two. I 
got mine, but did not shoot at his birds, 
as they flared off too sharply to the right. 
However, I noticed that they settled in 
the canes. 

I was using 8’s, though my own inclina- 
tion is to use 9’s on these birds. Appar- 
ently they are among the easiest of birds 
to kill. I mean that they do not have the 
wild vigor of quail or grouse. Where the 
brush is dense but not too heavy, 9’s work 
very well, but not if the birds get up 
wildly. 


OMING to a patch of open ground 

in the whispering, tawny reaches of 
the cane, I stooped to examine the soil. 
It was black loam, soft and a little spongy 
—ideal for woodcock. Even here in the 
open there was abundant evidence of their 
borings. 

This was evidently a winter haunt 
—remote, sheltered, sunny, with plenty of 
food For many a year these birds must 
have enjoyed the security of this swamp 
paradise. I doubt whether, before my com- 
ing, a shot had ever been fired at them in 
this delightful solitude. 

After we had advanced about fifty yards 
a covey of woodcock got up. They were 
bunched—the first group of its kind I had 
ever seen. There were ten or eleven. As 
these birds are commonly found solitary 
or in pairs or in little scattered groups, 
it seemed strange to flush so many at one 
time and place. Their grouping enabled 
me to do what I never expect to do again 
—get three of these fairly rare and cer- 
tainly elusive birds on the rise. The others 
sped forward about a hundred and fifty 
yards and then dropped in the canes. 

“Lewis,” I said, “it looks to me as if it’s 
just a question of how many we ought to 
shoot.” 

But such talk carries no weight with a 
negro, whose practical mind urges him 
always to take the whole hog right now. 

“If you don’t shoot ’em,” he asked, 
“when will you see ’em again?” 

There was no such thing as a Federal 
game law in those days, and the good state 
of South Carolina troubled itself not in 
the least where game was concerned. 

Yet I made a mental reservation of a 
dozen. I had usually been quite content 
with two or three, after a few hours of 
rambling in the damp thickets at home. I 
got ready to gather in a few more birds 
when a Thing got up between Lewis 
and me. 

“Dat’s mine!” he yelled. “Shoot him, 
” 


Tall, ungainly, hump-backed, like a 
huge short-legged hyena, this creature 
rushed off through the canes, leaving in 
his wake an unmistakable fetid odor. 

“My Christmas meat,” Lewis lamented. 

It was not a common razorback but a 
genuine wild hog that had probably been 
born on the island and had lived here al- 
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These birds are commonly found singly or in pairs 


ways; in fact, a wild boar of the wilder- 
ness. A hulking brute he was, and I wished 
that I had had buckshot in my gun when 
he tore out of his bed. At some distance 
from us he stopped, turned, lifted his head 
adorned with sinister tusks and gazed at 
us, half in apprehension, half in menace, 

“If we get within range,” I told Lewis, 
“he’s your bacon.” 

Lewis’ yell had awakened something 
else in front of us, bedded deeply in the 
canes, but he had stayed snuggled down. 
Now, however, thirty yards ahead, he got 
up—a beautiful spike buck, clean and lithe. 
Is there anything more sprightly and 
springy than a deer of this kind? He’s a 
debonair prancer, and is, I suppose, a heart- 
breaker with the ladies. I had to be con- 
tent to watch him rock airily away. I doubt 
not that we were the first human beings 
he had ever seen, and he may never see 
others. He will grow into one of these big, 
burly swamp-bucks that haunt the dreams 
of hunters. 

By the time we reached the end of the 
canes we had eight woodcock, and we 
had just brushed one edge of the patch! On 
this next turn, I thought, we shall com- 
plete our bag. And we did. I think we 
must have covered about an acre in our 
scouting, and here was as pretty a bag of 
birds as could be imagined. Nor had the 
shooting been disappointingly easy, for 
the presence of the trees among the canes 
really afforded the woodcock a chance to 
dodge, and he is not the fellow to pass up 
an opportunity of this kind. 


What a simple matter it would have 
been to double the bag! And what man 
would not have been tempted to continue 
a form of recreation so thoroughly en- 
joyable? 

The birds were there. I had only to 
continue the hunt until my ammunition 
was exhausted. However, a man with a 
conscience knows when his game bag 
is full. 


OT caring to kill more woodcock, I 

decided to provide for Lewis; but this 
he did himself, for his keen eyes espied 
a big raccoon snoozing in the heavy crotch 
of a cypress not high above the ground. 
Lewis gathered the sleeper to himself. 
The coon was tame, it seemed to me, and 
his drowsy complainings appeared more 
like protests against being awakened than 
snarls of anger. 

We could have stayed in Waterhon 
Swamp longer, and no doubt might 
have had a much larger and more varied 
bag. But don’t you know the feeling that 
comes over you when you are “shot out’’? 
The sun may be high, but the shooting day 
has ended. Both Lewis and I felt that 
way, and we turned toward home. 

He tied the raccoon’s feet with a strip 
of cloth torn from his shirt. 

“If you don’t lay still in dis boat,” I 
heard him admonish the coon, “I'll slap 
you down!” 

The raccoon, oblivious to his ultimate 
fate, snoozed serenely all the way down 
the river to the plantation landing. 
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Collecting Old Guns 


Some famous side-arms which belonged to the gunmen of the old West 


HAVE many times wondered whether 
William Bonney, alias Billy the Kid, 
ever owned a six-gun. While it is an 
authenticated fact that Billy killed, 

during his short lifetime of twenty-one 
years, no less than twenty-one men, most 
of these men, if not all, must have gone 
the rifle route. The reasons for believing 
this are very concrete. A famous motion- 
picture actor says he has the side-arm 
carried by Billy ‘during the hectic career 
of the lad; a collector of guns at Kansas 
City advertises in his catalogue that he 
owns the same weapon, and no less than 
two historical societies claim that they 
have the original Billy the Kid six-shooter. 

Charley Siringo told me he was sure 
that if anyone had Billy’s six-gun in his 
possession, that individual was not aware 
of the fact. Inasmuch as Charley knew 
Billy well enough to eat with him, sleep 
with him, drink with him, and shoot pistol 
matches with him in which Billy used the 
self-same gun of the above argument, 
Siringo must be credited with 
some knowledge of the matter. 
Also, it was Charley’s cowboys 
who first ran down and captured 
Billy. When, in the spring fol- 
lowing Billy’s death, his rifle was 
raffled off, Siringo won it, but 
later lost it in a freeze-out poker 
game by proxy, as he was asleep 
at the time. 

Billy’s revolver—the one taken 
from his hand at the time of his 
death—was a Colt .41 caliber, 
double-action. It was a very plain 
gun, not ornamented in any way, 
with plain rubber grips. This re- 
volver was auctioned off- by the 
Sheriff of Lincoln, New Mexico. 
According to Charley, there were 


only two bidders, he and Billy 
3urke, and Burke got the gun 
for $13.50. 


Yet today there are several men 
claiming to own the revolver of 
Billy the Kid. Each man has some 
highly ornamented piece, inlaid 
with gold and silver, with beauti- 
ful handles of ivory or pearl. At 
least one has Billy’s name en- 
graved on it: “With the compli- 
ments of—” to the present owner. 
Very few men were ever in the 
confidence of Billy the Kid except 
his associates in outlawry, and of 
these few none ever claimed to 
have his gun. 

Some time ago I saw in a prom- 
inent sporting magazine an ad- 
vertisement of a gentleman in 
Wyoming who had “the six- 
shooter used by Tom Horn,” the 
stock detective who turned out- 
law and was hanged at Laramie 
in the beginning of the present century. 
Now here was something for the collectors 
of the guns of famous Westerners to shoot 
at, but—this gun was for sale, priced 
at $20! 

Any 
model 


good second-hand Colt Frontier 
six-shooter is worth that much 
money ; yet this gentleman who owned the 
“genuine” Tom Horn gun had eyen a 
sworn certificate of its authenticity. This 
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he had photographed and would send a 
copy of same to all prospective pur- 
chasers. 

To those who would smile at what I 
have just written I will solemnly affirm it 
to be a true statement, and will further- 
more prove it to be so for any who doubt. 
Now Tom Horn’s gun actually would sell 
on sight to any collector for not less than 
one hundred dollars, no matter what its 
condition. No man would be ignorant 
enough to sell Horn’s gun for $20, espe- 
cially after having photographed the cer- 
tificate and issued duplicates at a cost of 
not under $5 

Nevertheless, any one may harbor false 
suspicions; so I forthwith informed my 
friend collectors, Charles R. Nordin of 
Omaha and Charles B. Roth of Denver, 
of this remarkable advertisement. The 
gentleman With Tom Horn’s gun sent Mr. 
Nordin a copy of the certificate. And there 
the negotiation ended. I did not ask 
Nordin for the particulars afterward. He 





Charles A. Siringo with his famous “Old Colt .45” 


is one of the keenest collectors in the 
country ; furthermore, he had known and 
worked with Horn in Montana and 
Wyoming. 

I also wrote and told Siringo of this re- 
markable offering. He wrote back imme- 
diately and said: “Do not buy any gun 
purported to be Tom Horn’s gun. I tried 
for years after Tom’s death to get it my- 
self.” And this from the-man who trailed 


Horn all over the West, and who, before 
that, worked with Horn.on many of the 
Western cattle cases while a Pinkerton 
detective. 

Incidentally, to show the value affixed 
to a gun of this kind, let me say that a few 
years ago Charley Siringo, hungry and 
penniless in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sold 
his own famous “Old Colt .45,” as he al- 
ways called it—the same gun pictured in 
his autobiography—to a doctor for the 
sum of $200 to supply eating money. And 
he was never, to his death, financially able 
to buy this gun back. 

There are many and varied ways to 
waylay the unwary gun collector and get 
his money. Mrs. Samuels, the mother of 
Jesse James, was provided for in her 
later days by selling to unsuspecting and 
admiring tourists the gun with which Jesse 
was killed and also his own personal 
weapons. The number sold ran up into the 
hundreds. Yet the James family still is in 
possession of all the paraphernalia of 
Jesse and Frank James, and a 
fortune could not buy it. 

The year 1928 saw the passing 
of several of the famous charac- 
ters of the old West—men of the 
guns—and no doubt before this, 
fakes have been circulated as the 
guns of Wyatt Earp, Charley Si- 
ringo and Y ellowstone Kelley. But 
before some one jumps up with the 
guns with which Wyatt Earp 
cleaned out Tombstone, Arizona, 
and the outlaw strongholds in the 
San Simon Valley, let me say 
that Earp told me in 1927 that he 
had owned, and used, at differ- 
ent times no less than forty re- 
volvers, yet the only one he could 
put his hand on and identify was 
a Colt Bisley that he had carried 
in the later days of the Klondike 
gold rush, and which he owned at 
his death. 


OFTEN wonder who owns 
the guns used at different 


times by Wild Bill Hickok, Luke 
Short, Doc Holliday, Bat Master- 
son, Texas Jack Omohundro, 
Calamity Jane, and others equally 
as famous. Mr. Waldo L. Rich 
owns the Williamson derringer 
used by Wild Bill, and the Dead- 
wood Commercial Club the Smith 
& Wesson .32 with which he 
killed Dave Tutt in Springfield, 
Missouri, both well authenticated. 
But of all the heavy armament 
with which Bill went habitually 
armed at all times, not one piece is 
known to exist, according to in- 
formation furnished me by his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Barnes some years ago. 

It seems that every one who has a gun 
that is a little venerable assumes that it 
has a bloody history and was used, of 
course, by one of the best-known individ- 
uals of the early days. The term “gun” as 
used herein is vernacular of the old West, 
which means a firearm of any kind, more 
especially a revolver. There are several 
guns in my collection that are “sub-authen- 
ticated,” but they will never be written of 
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unless verified. There are, however, a few 
worth while being touched upon in the 
course of: this article. 

We must remember that there are thou- 
sands, and in some cases hundreds of thou- 
sands, of guns in existence exactly the same 
in all respects as the few famous pieces 
known and proved to be authentic repre- 
sentations of fa- 
mous men now dead 
and gone. And 
whenever I think of 
the bunco men of 
the “famous gun” 
line, I recall the 
smile upon the face 
of the aged Mrs. 
Samuels when she 
pointed out to us 
small lads a box full 
of perfectly respect- 
able , Colt pistols, 
some _ percussion, 
others “peacemak- 
ers”—her only and 
very valuable stock- 
in-trade. 

Whenever the 
feeling comes over 
me that I ought to 
be financially well- 
to-do (and that is 
often), my wish is 
that one of these old-time gunmen, now 
deceased, had been a family connection 
of mine. But when this feeling wears off, 
it leaves one with a very bitter taste in 
the mouth, especially when one recalls 
cases where he had almost been “taken in” 
by one of these fake friends or connections. 

There is one little gun in my collection 
that is especially prized not only for its 
beauty and fine condition, but because it 
was a special gift to William (Billy) 
Richardson, the first rider of the famous 
Pony Express out of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
at the beginning of that now legendary 
“cross-the-plains” service. This is a five- 
shot, .32 caliber rim-fire 
Smith & Wesson, with 
four-inch barrel and stub 
trigger. It is heavily silver- 


plated all over, with the ex- W.S 


ception of the cylinder, 
which is gold-plated. 

The gun is plain, devoid 
of frills outside of the plat- 
ing, has rosewood grips and, 
what is most astounding, 
is in brand-new condition 
inside and out! The reason 
for this is that it was never 
used by Richardson, but 
placed with his keepsakes, 
which included a solid gold 
set of spurs, now in the 
possession of his descen- 
dants in Missouri. This gun 
is the Model 1855 and has 
a tip-up barrel, the inside 
of which is as smooth and 
perfect as when made. 
With this gun I have a 
well-authenticated history. 

A companion to this gun 
in beauty is a Marlin .30 
caliber, 5-shot revolver, marked “Standard 
1872 XXX.” While it has not so bold a his- 
tory and i is not so perfect inside the barrel, 
it is in almost new condition. This gun is 
beautifully engraved all over, with rose- 
wood grips, round stock, stub trigger and 
tip-up barrel. The Smith & Wesson just 
described is furnished with square stocks, 
as is the case with nearly all of their early 
makes. The main value of this Marlin in 
my eyes is that I have several boxes of 
the now obsolete ammunition for use in 
it. I want no gun that I cannot use, for 
I love to burn powder. 


Collecting Old Guns 


This revolver was carried as a pocket 
gun by its erstwhile owner, one James 
Oliver, an employee of the old Wells- 
Fargo Company, who gave it to him as a 
mark of appreciation for meritorious ser- 
vice. The .30 caliber ammunition has been 
discontinued for so long that upon open- 
ing a box I found that the grease had 





Left: Colt .36 cap and ball revolver with which Doc Carver killed the three Indian: 
chiefs. Right: Model 1855-59 Smith & Wesson, .30 long, rim-fire revolver once owned 
by Billy Richardson, first rider of the Pony Express 


turned to a white powder. However, it 
shoots well. Ammunition for the Smith 
& Wesson, which is an older gun, is easily 
obtained anywhere. 

Now I have a most noble gun of bloody 
history. It is a Colt .36 caliber percussion 
six-shooter, with which Doc W. F. Carver 
killed Chief Whistler, Fat Badger and 
White Antelope on the Little Medicine, 
a tributary of the Platte River in Nebra- 
ska, in 1872, This was a real incident, and 
here i is the account as given in the Nebras- 
ka History Magazine of October-Decem- 
ber, 1927: 

“Carver had several narrow escapes 


INGS OF NIGHT AND TERROR,” by 
. CHapwick. A lion story, filled with 
thrills and interest. 


“IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS,” by WALTER 
L. Frinton. A sheep, a goat and a caribou are 
bagged in record time. , 

“BREAKING THE TRAIL,” 
CHIBALD. Jn the far North, man ts really dependent 
upon his dogs. 

“THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED,” 
by Ray BerGMan. A most enlightening and inter- 
esting article for the fisherman. 


All in the next tssue. 


from the Indians, the worst of which was 
his fight with the three chiefs of the ‘Cut- 
off’ band of Sioux, Whistler, Fat Badger 
and White Antelope. Blue Bill Johnson, 
his trapping partner, was out on the trap- 
line, while Carver was preparing supper, 
when a shadow darkened the doorway of 
the hut, and Carver turned to find the 
three chiefs in full war paint inside the 
door and between him and his guns which 
were on the other side of the cabin. 
“Whistler ordered him to proceed with 
the supper. Then as they sat eating they 
planned how they would torture Carver 


by Leon Ar- 


(the Evil Spirit, they called him) when 
they were finished. Almost in despair, an 
inspiration came to Carver. He picked up 
a long stick of wood and poked up the fire, 
leaving one end in the blaze. Suddenly, 
Carver whirled with the stick in his hand 
and struck Fat Badger and White Ante- 
lope fair in their faces. 

“Simultaneously 
landing a twenty- 
mule-power kick in 
the stomach of 
Whistler, he 
reached his forty- 
four and shot the 
three dead before 
they had a chance 
to recover. With 
the help of his part- 
ner, who came on 
the run when he 
heard shooting, 
they stripped the 
bodies and’ dumped 
them over the 
creek-bank.” 

This meagre ac- 
count of the affair 
is correct in its 
main particulars 
except that the gun 
was a .36 instead of 
a .44, and the fact 
of the matter was, as Carver told me, when 
they entered the hut, he had his hands deep 
in a pan of dough, else he would have tried 
to get hold of a gun before they had com- 
mandeered their supper. 


HERE isa sort of collector whovalues 

the dirt and dust and grime of the 
years that are on his guns, and who would 
no more allow one to handle his firearms 
and thus get modern fingerprints on them 
than he would permit casing-head gas to be 
poured into his automobile tank. Far from 
being in that class, I want my guns to be 
glittering inside and out, if they can be 
put in that condition; if 
not, to be at least thorough- 
ly cleaned and kept that 
way. I hate to see a man 
slovenly with firearms. 

Since old enough to ap- 
preciate guns I have given 
them the best of care. This 
trait has, no doubt, been 
strengthened by my having 
been an instructor on all 
military small arms during 
the late war. To give an 
illustration: a short time 
ago a friend brought his 
gun, a late model Smith & 
Wesson .32 special, to me 
to find out what was the 
matter with it, as the cylin- 
der would miss a turn about 
twice out of three times in 
cocking the hammer. 

I suspected the trouble, 
as I knew the hand on this 
gun had no_ hand-spring; 
hence it could not have been 
broken. When the side plate 
had been removed, I found 
that my suspicions were correct. Nothing 
was broken, but the oil in the gun had 
been there so long that it had turned into 
a mass of gum, which stuck the hand and 
held it back from performing its usual 
duties. 

The gun was a sight! I had never seen 
such a mess of filth in a firearm. It was 
practically a new gun, yet absolutely 
worthless as a piece of shooting equip- 
ment, until an hour’s steady work made 
it again presentable and useful. 

In the case of valuable guns owned by 
a collector, I (Continued on page 73) 
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Willis in the waste box 


SUDDEN commotion of snorting, 
coughing and growling, followed 
closely by a*scratching of claws 
against bark, caused me to open 

my cabin door and look out. What I saw 
was nothing unusual. Just little Phyllis 
and Willis being chased up a tree by a 
crabby old mother black bear, who seemed 
to think that when she brought her own 
two cubs into camp the orphans should 
get out. 

Phyllis made for a tree a little distance 
away. Her brother scampered up the 
nearest one at hand, which, to his dismay, 
he discovered was already occupied by his 
pursuer’s cubs. It was too late for him 
to go back down. 
Mrs. Bear was al- 
ready coming up. 
He didn’t dare go 
any higher. Those 
two imps of hers, 
who were a few 
weeks older than 
himself, were up 
there making an 
awful fuss, which 
would bring her 
right up to them 
for protection if he 
went any nearer 
to her babies. 

As it was, she 


was coming up 
anyhow. Willis 
seemed to realize 


his precarious pre- 
dicament. A _ few 
more lunges, and 
she'd be up to him. 
Poor little Willis! 
If ever she got 
hold of him, it 
would be just too 
bad. He cast a 
frightened glance 
down at her and 
made a decision. Drawing himself up on 
a substantial limb, he quickly reversed 
ends, so that he faced the base of the tree. 
Then, sitting down straddlewise of the 
limb with one forepaw dangling and his 
head cocked over to the other side, he 
waited. 

What followed displayed courage and 
cunningness on the part of the little fel- 
low as well as offering amusement to a 
group of tourists who were watching be- 
low. He waited until Mrs. Bear’s nose 
was within reach. Then, in a flash and 
with effective accurateness, his dangling 


Eight 


paw rose and, with a downward cuff, 
landed on her uppermost point. 
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Park Bears 


Pictures of black bears are Common, but it takes nerve 
to photograph the grizzlhes 


By MARTIN JAY GORDON 


With no more ado, Mother Bruin 
quietly retired to the ground and avenged 
the insult by keeping the impertinent 
youngster up the tree the greater part of 
the afternoon. 

The foregoing is just an example of 
the many amusing and tragic incidents 
which I have witnessed during my asso- 
ciation among the bear family of the 
Rocky Mountain regions in the past years. 

At the time of this particular incident, 
Phyllis and Willis were two eight-months- 
old black cubs, orphaned a few weeks pre- 
vious when the rangers were compelled to 
shoot their mother because she attacked 
tourists who visited the mountain resort. 
The cubs were so named by the employes 
at the beginning of the season. 

They soon became familiar characters 
around the resort. Like all youngsters, 
there were times when they were mis- 
chievous and annoying. They respected no 
privacy. If a cabin, kitchen or dormitory 
door was left open, they did not hesitate 
to enter. Their little noses were ever in 
quest of something to appease their natural 
appetite for sweets. 

If they happened to come into camp 





grizzlies in the finder of the camera at one time 


when the girls were washing, they took 
a great delight in playing with the clothes, 
pulling them down from the line and 
walking all over them. While such antics 
were amusing to the tourists, at the same 
time they were rather provoking to the 
fair employes, who resented having their 
private apparel exhibited in such manner. 
But regardless of their mischievousness, 
Phyllis and Willis were always welcome 
around the camp. 

Other bears of the black and brown 
species wandered into camp from time to 
time. At times their visits would be brief, 
and again they might wander about for 
hours. Regardless of how aimless or how 


definite their actions, to any one interested 
in wild lite the bears offer an excellent 
and interesting study. There is always 
something new to learn about them, and 
they can usually be expected to do the 
unexpected as well as being encountered 
in the most unusual places. I have seen the 
black bears on the roofs of buildings, in 
waste boxes, and I have even personally 
met them in the kitchens of the resort. 

The grizzly also has his peculiarities, 
and you can never tell just where you 
may meet one when in grizzly territory. 
However, they are seldom, if ever, seen 
from a cabin door. They do not wander 
about the grounds of the camps and re- 
sorts as does the black and brown spe- 
cies, but they are encountered in unex- 
pected places nevertheless. 

One evening I was acting as guide for 
a special party of tourists. I showed them 
to the feeding grounds, where garbage 
from the kitchen was dumped, about a 
mile from the camp. Grizzlies were oc- 
casionally seen at this spot late in the eve- 
ning and sometimes in large numbers. 
When we reached the spot, on this par- 
ticular day no grizzlies were present. 

Beyond the feed- 
ing grounds, across 
a large clearing 
and back farther 
in the forest, was 
a picturesque lake 
whose wild beauty 
but few tourists 
had gazed upon. I 
decided to show 
my party this lake, 
thinking that per- 
haps we might see 
a grizzly on our 
return. 


HILE we 

were cross- 
ing the clearing, 
some of my party 
became rather ner- 
vous and asked me 
if we were likely 
to meet a grizzly. 
I assured them that 
we wouldn’t meet 
any in the opening. 
I had hardly spo- 
ken when, to my 
surprise, I heard 
the familiar cough- 
ing-like sounds made by the great bears. 

Glancing in the direction from which 
they came, I saw three full-grown griz- 
zlies, not more than a hundred yards away, 
loping toward the feeding grounds along 
the side of a slope in the center of the 
clearing. Their course would bring them 
within a few yards of my party. So I told 
everybody to remain quiet and not move. 
Some of them cast frightened glances at 
me, but when I repeated my orders in 
almost a whisper they obeyed. 

The grizzlies passed without even see- 
ing us, thanks to the direction of the wind, 
their poor eyesight and their apparent 
hurry to get to the feeding grounds. How- 
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ever, my party was inclined to be nervous, 
and I am quite sure they didn’t enjoy 
the beauty of the lake as I had hoped they 
would. But they saw grizzlies, which was 
their main desire. And I am certain they 
were more impressed than the average 
tourist, who, when he does see grizzlies, 
usually looks from a safe distance. 


HAT was one of the many interest- 
ing experiences which I have had 
studying and observing the king of the 
Rockies. At other times I was usually 
alone, with only my camera to prove what 
I had seen, and I believe I have obtained 
some of the most interesting grizzly 
studies ever taken. 
In the beginning, I was content to get 
a picture at a hundred-yard distance or 
so. But when the picture-taking began to 
offer real sport as well as a few thrills, I 
reduced the distance by hiding in a tree 
near the feeding grounds and waiting 
hours at a time for them to appear. When 
they did, it was usually just about dark, 
making it extremely difficult to photo- 
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A most remarkable photograph, for seldom is a black bear seen close to a grizzly. 
In this case, the black is all ready to go 


graph them. And then I was sometimes 
obliged to wait hours longer before I 
dared venture down from the tree. 

To any one who thinks the grizzlies of 
the Yellowstone National Park region are 
gentle and peaceful, I would suggest that 
he try sitting up in a tree, about ten or 
fifteen feet above a growling and hungry 
bunch of them, and see if he doesn’t change 
his mind. 

I have known of others who have had 
far more thrilling experiences than this 
with the Park grizzlies. One instance was 
on the part of the head forest ranger at 
the camp where I was stationed. It hap- 
pened one evening after the tourist season 
had closed. The Park was practically de- 
serted except for the rangers and a few 
of the camp employes who remained to 
close the camps. 

The ranger was walking down the road 
one evening between the ranger station 
and the camp grounds. Upon rounding a 
curve he came face to face with a mother 
grizzly and two cubs. This was no excit- 
ing experience for the ranger, but what 
followed was. Instead of the grizzlies 
taking to the timber as he expected, they 
took to him, and he immediately took for 
the nearest tree, which was some distance 
away. 

When he reached the tree, just in the 


nick of time, Mrs. Grizzly was right at 
his heels with a cub on each side of her. 
And again she did the unexpected. Instead 
of being satisfied with having frightened 
the ranger out of his dignity, she ex- 
pressed further fury by clawing up the 
earth and prancing back and forth beneath 
the tree for hours. If I remember right, 
it was 11:00 P. M. before she finally 
calmed down and disappeared, allowing 
the ranger to come down and return to the 
station. 


HE part of this episode which may 

not be on the records of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is that the ranger in 
question spent the next few days gunning 
for a certain grizzly, which, to my knowl- 
edge, he never did find. I think that for 
the rest of the season he made it a point 
to carry a gun when he went out walking 
—a privilege which only certain members 
of the Forest Service are allowed within 
the boundaries of the Park. 

I'll cite another personal experience as 
an example of what might happen if one 
should come unexpectedly upon a grizzly 
cub while its mother was in the neighbor- 
hood. This incident occurred while I was 
obtaining some of the accompanying pho- 
tographs. 

I had been waiting several hours 


It is rare for a grizzly to have four cubs, 
and it is most unusual for the family to 
have its picture taken 


perched in the branches of a young pine 
which stood at the very edge of a game 
trail frequently used by the grizzlies. I 
was not more than ten feet above the trail, 
but fairly well concealed by the branches 
below me. 

About sundown | heard a faint crack 
farther back in the forest. Peering out 
through the branches, I listened attentive- 
ly. Every thing was quiet again, save for 
the chattering of a squirrel and the an- 
noying cawing of crows. A few more 
minutes passed. Then suddenly I clutched 
my camera with that exciting sensation 
which only the hunter occasionally ex- 
periences. 


ROM over a little slope where the 

trail disappeared into the deep shadows 
of the forest emerged a huge silvery 
form, lumbering directly toward me. Be- 
hind that came another much smaller 
form, and behind that still another, and 
another, and another. Five in all—a mother 
grizzly with four cubs. As they came out 
of the shadows and crossed the strip of 
bronze sunlight which lay across the trail, 
the procession presented a sight which I 
could not fully appreciate in my precarious 
position. 

The mother and first three cubs passed 
directly below me, sniffing the air sus- 
piciously. I scarcely dared to breathe lest 
I attract their attention. But just as the 
last cub was about to pass, the faint buzz 
of my camera caused him to halt in his 
tracks and glance up directly at me. 

Again the unexpected! Seemingly with- 
out opening his mouth, the cub issued a 
sound similar to a partly uttered whine 
of a pouting child. Almost in a flash the 
huge mother whirled around and came 
shuffling back with inquisitive alertness 
to her offspring’s side. As I looked down 
into those dangerous amber eyes I 
thought of the ranger’s experience, and 
the fact that I was perched in such a small 
tree was anything but moral support. 

The cub sat down without taking his 
eyes from me. The mother indulged in 
considerable sniffing. Even though she 
gazed directly toward me, her eyesight 
apparently was not nearly so good as the 
cub’s, because she finally uttered a low 
growl and continued on her way to the 
feeding grounds. The cub followed, but 
stopped several times to cast a suspicious 
glance at me. 

It does not require an elastic imagina- 
tion to assume (Continued on page 75) 
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Capt. Paul A. Curtis swinging on a fast- 
circling woodcock 


URING the 1929 Grand American 
Handicap, I received a telegram 
from one of the sporting goods 
trade publications asking me whom 

I considered “the champion shot of Amer- 
ica.” The train of thought which that 
telegram started has resulted in my pre- 
paring this article for FrELD AND STREAM. 

The more I thought about how to reply 
to the telegram in question, the more I 
realized the impossibility of any one man 
naming correctly “the champion shot of 
America.” I realized, too, that any man 
I might name as champion with a shot- 
gun would scarcely be the champion with 
a rifle. There is also a difference between 
shooting in the field with a shotgun or in 
the forest with a rifle and shooting at tar- 
gets, either still or flying, with either 
weapon. All this may have been thought 
about and discussed among individuals, 
but it certainly has not been among the 
matters thrown open for public considera- 
tion in print. 

I eliminated rifle shooting in view of 
the fact that the telegram reached me 
during the Grand American Handicap, 
exclusively a shotgun event; so I con- 
cluded that it was up to me to interpret 
the wire as referring to the champion with 
a shotgun. I accordingly answered the 
telegram on that basis, in spite of the 
fact that the rifle matches at Camp Perry 
were just in the offing. 

By this process of elimination there 
was yet a further construction to be put 
upon the indefinite wire. Could they be 
intending to ask me to wire them the 
name of the winner of the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap? I finally decided that the 
wording of the telegram precluded this 
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Often the crack field shot is not good at clay pigeons, 
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thought and wired the publication in ques- 
tion the names of two “champions.” I 
named a man who is perhaps as good as 
any’ of them on clay pigeons, and I also 
gave the name of the best all-around field 
shot I know. This man is an expert on 
both upland game and wildfowl. 

I was, and am, convinced that the man 
I named as champion on clay birds would 
win out in this form of shooting—at 
least, in the long run—over the man I 
named as champion on wild game. Yet 
I am just as convinced—perhaps even more 
so—that the man I named as champion on 
wild game would out-shoot in the field by 
a very wide margin the other man who, 
I believe, might beat him at the traps. 

What are the reasons that would bring 
this about? That is what I hope to show. 
First, however, let me establish a little 
more definitely the fact that there is a 
difference between field shooting and tar- 
get shooting. 

One day I invited a friend to go 
pheasant hunting with me and have 
the pleasure of shooting ringnecks 
over good bird dogs. This guest had 
just tied for the State Trapshooting 
Championship. He lost by one bird 
in the shoot-off, but had broken his 
first one hundred straight to secure 

his tie. He was, and is, a very good 

shot. He has burned up more powder at 
the traps than I have ever thought about, 
yet I do not believe he has used as much 

ammunition as I have in the field. I 

rather felt that I might hold my own with 

him, in spite of the fact that he was my 
guest and I must show him all the cour- 
tesies of the hunt. 

We hadn’t even put our guns together, 
after stopping the machine, when my little 
Irish setter bitch came to a stanch and 
stylish point about fifty yards beyond the 
fence. That put pep into both of us. As 
we approached the pointing setter I said, 
“If it’s just one bird, you kill it.” 

Well, it was just one bird—a cock 
pheasant which the little bitch had 
locked up tight. It flew straight away 
from us, offering as pretty a shot as any 
man might want. Bear in mind that this 
bird had not flushed wild, but was kicked 
up directly in front of a positive point. 
My friend shot once and never ruffled a 
feather. Still I was convinced that the 
second barrel would put the first bird of 
the day in our bag. I never raised my gun 
to my shoulder. My friend’s second shot, 
however, was as futile as the first—and 
we never saw that particular bird again. 
I think he flew right on through to an- 
other county. 


AM always a bit skeptical about claim- 

ing that so-and-so is “the best shot in 
the world.” I have heard fellows make such 
claims, but I always feel that they haven’t 
seen them all and are apt to be taking in 
too much territory. Be that as it may, two 
of the best quail shots I ever hope to see 
live at Shelbyville, Illinois, and it has 
been my pleasure and privilege to hunt 
with them on more than one occasion. 

I might lose my money, but I would 
jump head first at the chance to risk it 
in backing either of these men against 
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Do you know why ? 


any other man who lives as a deadly shot 
on quail in the field. Yet the thought runs 
through my mind very clearly that, at the 
time of my last hunt with them, they were 
kidding each other about the miserable 
showing they both had made shooting at 
the traps in the Grand American Handi- 
cap the preceding season. 

I have a friend who is one of the most 
consistent trapshots in the country, and 
has been for a good many years. Yet we 
have a mutual friend who, he freely ac- 
knowledges, can beat him day in and day 
out in the field. In asking me to write 
this article, the Editor of Fretp ANpb 
STREAM stated in his letter: “Like you, 
I have never been able to keep up enough 
enthusiasm on blue-rock shooting to hit 
them with any consistency. I have made 
long runs on most of our feathered game.” 


OW we are approaching the under- 

lying reason why some good field 
shots are not good trapshots. The fellow 
who can shoot well in the field, but not 
at the traps, often finds he is failing from 
lack of sustained enthusiasm, which is 
often perhaps manifested by a tempera- 
ment that will not stay keyed, up against 
the long monotony. And temperament cuts 
considerably more figure in a sustained 
effort at trapshooting than it does when 
one is offered the variations that occur in 
the field. 

I recall quite distinctly that the first 
time I ever shot at the traps I was quite 
keyed up because it was a novelty, and 
broke twenty-three out of my first 
twenty-five with a borrowed gun. Yet I 
have never been able to do as well since— 
and perhaps in justice should confess that 
I haven’t tried on more than four or five 
occasions. 

When I step up behind a bird dog on 
point, nothing else in the world exists 
except the thrilling picture before me. I 
am oblivious to everything except a fasci- 
nated concentration upon the job at hand. 
It is that sort of enthusiastic concentra- 
tion which is necessary for results, either 
at the traps or in the field. 

A couple of years ago I was attempt- 
ing to shoot a few clay birds at a fish 
and game club picnic. My shooting was 
simply terrible. I wasn’t thinking about 
what I was doing. I was thinking about 
the likely-looking birdy cover off in the 
distance and became fidgety at standing in 
one place burning up powder. I was never 
ready when my turn came and thus dis- 
rupted the rhythm of the squad—some- 
thing all confirmed trapshooters detest. 

Two of us got to chatting after we had 
shot out the string. I said I knew what 
my trouble was—that my mind wandered 
and that I was thinking about other 
things than the job at hand. He replied 
by telling me that when he shoots at the 
traps he doesn’t see anything else, or hear 
anything else, or think anything else ex- 
cept that the clay bird must be broken. 

There you have the answer to the 
whole proposition: he was enthusiastic, 
and I was not. He was gripped by the 
fascination of trapshooting, and I was 
not. Hence he shot well, and I did not. 

To sum up, it takes a certain type of 
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‘Target Shooting 


By HORACE LYTLE 


disposition and temperament to stand in 
one place while shooting at a hundred 
clay targets and retain enough enthusiasm 
to shoot with the oblivious concentration 
that is required to bring results. 

The trapshooter gets so accustomed to 
the definiteness of what he may expect 
that I am inclined to believe this very defi- 
niteness to which he accustoms himself 
at the traps tends to work out as a handi- 
cap to him when confronted with the un- 
expected in the field. 

As a boy, I used to concentrate on 
shooting rabbits. I got so that I could hit 
rabbits before I could hit quail. I was 
pretty good on rabbits, but a rotten shot 
on quail. Then later, when I began to pay 
more attention to bird dogs, I gave up 
rabbit shooting and developed into a 
pretty good quail shot. Today I would 
rather take my chance on hitting a quail 
than on hitting a rabbit. On rare occa- 
sions—very rare—I have shot at rabbits 
and often missed them; yet in many cases 
I have missed a rabbit that would have 
been considered an easier shot than I 
might make on quail. All because I have 
not kept my hand in at rabbit shooting. 

The reason for this is the same reason 
why the trapshooter is often not a good 
shot in the field. He keeps his hand in at 
clay birds and he gets himself too accus- 
tomed to definite situations, so that he is 
not master of the unexpected when it ar- 
rives in the field. He is surpassed by the 
man whose entire practice has been in 
expecting the unexpected. 

Shooting in the field is different. There 
is no monotony to it. There is a constant 
change of scenery. There is the keenness 
of constant expectation. There is the 
fascination of watching a good dog work. 
When either the expected or the unex- 
pected occurs, your nerves are atingle with 
the keenest kind of concentrated enthu- 
siasm. And following each execution 
there comes a relaxation that refreshes 
your whole system and permits a new 
and equally keen enthusiasm to be re- 
kindled at each recurring ‘point. 


HEN there is another thing which 

is most vitally important. I refer to 
a knowledge of the habits of game—the 
ability to anticipate direction of flight. 
I have noticed that many good trapshots 
are inclined to lag somewhat when afield, 
and are never in the right place at the 
right time for a shot. And that is so im- 
portant! You must be up on your toes all 
the time. You must be ready to meet each 
new situation. If you are not, you are go- 
ing to be out-shot by your companion. 

I always like to go back to the old 
masters when considering a point such as 
we are now discussing ; so in the present 
instance I am going to quote something 
written by Frank Forester away back in 
1856. He says: “There are many other 
qualifications besides the mere ability to 
point a gun which go to constitute the 
acknowledged sportsman, and without 
which, though he be the best and surest 
marksman that ever drew a trigger, he 
has no right to arrogate to himself the 
title of a true sportsman. 

“These qualifications may be named 


generally as the art of breaking dogs, of 
managing them in sickness or in health, 
in the kennel or in the field; the perfect 
acquaintance with the habits, food, feed- 
ing grounds, breeding seasons, migrations 
and haunts of those animals, whether of 
fur or feather, which are the objects of 
his pursuit; and, beyond these, the pos- 
session of general information as to all 
the ruses, stratagems and resources adopt- 
ed in, and adapted to, the life of a hunter, 
which assist him not only in his first ob- 
ject, the overcoming or circumventing the 
victim on which he is intent, but on pro- 
viding for the well-being and comfort, 
the subsisting and conditioning, both in 
and after the chase, in the forest or on 
the prairie, of himself and his companions, 
brute or human, quadruped or biped. 


TILL, essential as all these things 

are to the character of a real and 
thoroughbred sportsman, they are all of 
no avail, unless he be skilful, prompt, 
swift, steady, deliberate and sure with the 
shotgun or the rifle, at all shots, running, 
flying, bounding, crossing him to the right 
or left, going from him, coming toward 
him, or at rest. 

“For of what use shall it be to him, 
though he have the finest, the best broken, 
the stanchest and fleetest dogs; though he 
bring them into the field in the best con- 
dition of stoutness and of nose; though 
he be so well acquainted with the pro- 
pensities and natural histories of the 
game he may be in search of, that he 
know almost as it were instinctively, at 
each season of the year, or at each hour 
of the day, on what ground to look for 
it, where, almost to a certainty, to find 
it, how to mark it down, whither to fol- 
low it up; if when it be found, or flushed 
upon the wing or started from its covert, 
he cannot bring it down from its flight, 
or stop it from its course in full career.” 

It is a well-known fact that the human 
race, and the canirle race, too, for that mat- 
ter, can easily degenerate and grow soft 
by failing to keep active those attributes 
which make for strength or for accom- 
plishment along any particular line. In 
the same manner, I am inclined to believe 
that there are certain facts which tend to 
soften up an inveterate trapshot and 
which help to incapacitate him to take 
= advantage of his capabilities in the 

eld. 

One of these things is the present meth- 
od of having the gun all set and pointed 
at the trap from which the clay bird is 
about to be sprung. In the early days of 
trapshooting we used to call “Pull!” with 
the gun at the hip, but we have been mak- 
ing it easier ever since then. The very fact 
that we have made it easier may help 
toward a monotonously high score on 
clay birds; but by the same token, this 
very thing is making it all the harder for 
the trapshot to shoot well from any and 
all positions in the field. There is too 
much tendency to want his shots hand- 
made for him and delivered on a silver 
platter instead of taking them as they 
come, or, as we say in golf, “playing 
them as they lie.” A man must be fit 
physically to shoot well in the field, or 















J. E. Dickey at 
the traps. The 
perfect form of 
the trapshooter 


at least to shoot 
well and keep it up. 
The physical ex- 
ertion attendant to 
all field shooting 
keeps a man fit, 
while the exercise 
incurred in trap- 
shooting is practi- 
cally nil. 

When gathering 
material for this 
article, I wrote to 
the friend whom I 
consider the 
best all-round 
shot I know 
of—the man 
I mentioned in 
my telegram to 
the dealer trade 
paper—and asked him to give me some 
of his ideas on the subject. The following 
quotations are taken from his letter: 

“You must differentiate very clearly on 
the mechanics of the thing, and stress par- 
ticularly the need of a hunter’s ability to 
meet all types of wild game on its own 
footing and literally ‘out-game’ it. The 
good field shot, first of all, must know 
how to hunt. It is wide experience and 
constant contact with game which de- 
velop the real shot. You have heard of 
men who can hit quail in the open but 
can’t handle them in cover. Some men 
can’t hit crossing shots. Different types 
of shots offer either ease or difficulty. So 
also does a knowledge of game. 


HE Southern quail hunter, trans- 
ported to a pheasant upland, though 
a good shot down home, might find him- 
self up against a range and speed of 
flight and cover that would make a sucker 
out of him. Each species of game has its 
distinct habitat and range of conditions 
and flight that offer excuses for missing 
and shots for experience. Granted sound 
skill in judgment of range and gun- 
pointing ability in proportion, a gunner’s 
ability either rises or falls by his devel- 
opment—or lack of it—in actual hunting 
skill. By that I mean his ability, knowing 
each species, to ‘out-game’ it—on wind, 
weather, tide, or by the use of a call. 
“Suppose two men of about equal gun- 
pointing ability were put down in adjacent 
territory on a bet to see who could bring 
in the most ducks, geese, or upland game. 
Let each man shift for himself, do his 
own work and run his own dogs. The 
mechanics of shotgun work would then 
be reduced to a minimum, as opposed to 
trapshooting. 
“In a test of this sort, physical condi- 
tion, ability to out-guess and then hit the 
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game, under any and all circumstances, 
mean everything. To paddle, to wade, to 
size up flight, to call, to locate a blind 
right, to set out decoys right, or dig a 
pit right—that is what I mean. These are 
the things that count. Without the knowl- 
edge or ability to get game in front of 
you, all the gun-pointing skill in the world 
will not get you anything. 

“The all-round hunter must have a 
knowledge of all kinds of game—quail, 
grouse, pheasants, snipe, woodcock, or 
Huns. There is a general kinship, but 
terrain and intimate knowledge go ahead 
of gun-pointing. The real question is this: 
when game must be had, are you man 
enough and then shot enough to produce 
it? There you have the real question and 
the real answer. 


JUST happen to recall one gentle- 

man who was rated for years as the 
outstandingly best shot in a large duck 
club. He was a good shot, a marvel with 
a pump gun—good on quail, at the traps 
and live birds. He was all right, it proved, 
as long as he had it soft. He finally joined 
our club, where wading and jump shoot- 
ing prevailed. Before long his reputation 
was gone. He was all right if game came 
to him; but when he had to go to his 
game, he s:mply wasn’t there. He couldn’t 
paddle, wade or call. Over the decoys, out 
in the open, he was fine; but when thrown 
on his own with the going hard, the 
punch simply wasn’t there. 

“There are men who shoot birds and 
ducks all their lives and never improve. 
The reason is because they have never 
studied the game and are mainly figuring 
on the mechanical process of aim. They 
confuse ‘aim’ with the secret of wing 
shooting—which is timing the object, not 
the gun. Let the left hand steer the gun 
and your thought be on the game. You can 
tie a handkerchief around the gun barrel 
and get what I am talking about. 

“Here is a specific example to illus- 
trate the importance of a knowledge of 
game. Last fall Jim and I were on a sand- 
bar after geese. None came along except 
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those dropping far inland, apparently in 
a hidden lake. We set out to find them 
and were in a terrible cocklebur field 
when we heard geese honking. Looking 
back, I saw five birds circling our bar and 
decoys. They dropped; so we made it 
back, approaching the shoulder of a sand- 
ridge. What was to be done? Wait, rush 
‘em, three hundred yards away on a 
bare bar, or what? 

“Well, I know something about geese 
on a sand-bar. They will take just so 
much from you and no more. I had been 
watching their general flight line for 
days; so I stationed Jim under the sand- 
wall slope and told him to judge the 
action of the geese by their chatter. Then 
I went clear around, for a mile or more, 
and came out on an open bar a long dis- 
tance from the birds—too far to frighten 
them. 

“Just as I had anticipated, they left our 
decoys and began to start toward the 
higher vantage point, and I drove them 
directly toward where I knew Jim was 
under the wall. I didn’t hurry; simply 
ambled along, just far enough to make 
them ‘talk’ and walk away—not enough 
alarmed to fly. Well, not to prolong it, 
I walked them to within one hundred 
yards of the rim behind which I knew 
Jim was lurking and from where I knew 
he was acquainted with their movements 
by their chatter. When I had them just 
right, I allowed for their run and rise, 
and made a feint. Up they got and out 
they went right over Jim, and he nailed 
a pair. We had our meat. 


ANY a quail hunter walks up be- 
hind a point and makes it hard 
for himself without thinking. He doesn’t 
size up anything—lay of the land, wind, 
or what may happen. He is just there to 
blaze away. The same thing goes for the 
duck hunter. Too often he just goes out, 
climbs up on a stand, throws out some 
decoys regardless of weather, wind or 
anything else, and then waits—or simply 
wonders.” 
Because I do not happen to be a trap- 


Even when shooting targets thrown from a hand trap, the trapshooter never loses his form 





shot, I sincerely hope that no one may 
misconstrue anything I may have said as 
speaking to the detriment of this fine 
game. All I have been aiming to do is 
discuss the differences and the essentials 
that lie between good trapshooting and 
good field shooting. 

: One difference lies in the matter of 
temperament. Perhaps I might illustrate 
it this way: I think I would be willing 
to take my Chance in a squad of any five 
men to put in ten dollars apiece and 
throw ten birds, the pot to be divided be- 
tween the high guns, or go to the one 
high gun. But I cannot keep up the sus- 
tained interest which is necessary to shoot 
well at a hundred clay targets. 

In field shooting, the important requi- 
sites are a knowledge of the habits of 
game and the physical ability to keep keen 
and alert—to be in the right place at the 
right time and properly to size up proba- 
bilities of flight. In other words, in the 
field it is the man first and the shot 
second. 


N this connection, since we are dealing 

with facts, the facts may as well be 
admitted. And the facts are that not 7 per 
cent of the ammunition manufactured in 
this country is shot at targets. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the new game of 
skeet, which offers the variations that reg- 
ulation trapshooting doesn’t, may have a 
tendency to better this percentage. 

The fact remains that over 90 per cent 
of the ammunition manufactured in this 
country is shot at game in the fields. The 
answer is that a sane, consistent, unsel- 
fish and constant policy of game conserva- 
tion, in all that the name implies, is the 
real answer to the perpetuation of field 
sports in America with dog and gun. 

Trapshooting can never take the place 
of field shooting with the American 
sportsman. The thrill of grassing a game 
bird is lacking, and it cannot be supplied. 

This country was founded by men who 
lived by the gun. Field sports are typical 
of America. May they definitely be des- 
tined to endure for all time. 
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1 59-pound striped bass from Rhode Island wins a First .rize 


OMMERCIAL fishing and pollu- 
tion have made serious inroads on 
the striped bass. In the days of the 
early colonists, the abundance of 
this fish along our Atlantic seaboard was 
a never-ending source of astonishment. 
The immortal Capt. John Smith wrote, 
“There are such multitudes that I have 
seene stopped in the river close adjoining 
to my house with a sande at one tide so 
many as will loade a ship of 100 tonnes.” 

Even during the latter half of the 
last century, the hauls of striped 
bass made by the commercial fisher- 
men were little short of staggering. 
Jordan and Evermann state that 
near Norfolk, Virginia, as many 
as 1,500 were taken at a single set 
of the seine. What is even more 
remarkable was the size of some of 
these bass. In one haul of 600, the 
average weight was 80 pounds. In 
the light of existing conditions, this 
seems almost impossible. Another 
haul of 820 fish was made at the 
head of Albemarle Sound. The total 
weight of this catch was 37,000 
pounds. 

Despite many adverse factors, 
however, the striped bass is hold- 
ing its own remarkably well today. 
Of course, the catches made by the 
commercial fisherman have de- 
creased very materially, and the 
falling off in the size of the fish is 
even more apparent. It is doubtful 
if the stripers found in the market 
today average more than four or 
five pounds in weight. How -times 
do change! 

Then there is the matter of pollu- 
tion. Striped bass spawn in many 
of our large coastal rivers, some- 
times going well up into fresh 
water. Others spawn in bays and 
estuaries, a great number of which 
have been badly polluted in recent 
years. As a result, many waters 
which offered splendid striped-bass 
fishing a decade or two ago are al- 
most barren of fish today. 

On the other hand, there are sev- 
eral bright spots. The United States 
Bureau of Fisheries has begun the 
artificial propagation of this fish Mr. 
and has established a hatchery for 
the purpose at Weldon, North Carolina. 
This should help considerably, as the 
—— is a very prolific spawner. As many 

2,000,000 eggs have been found in a 
Be fish. 

Particularly encouraging are the most 
astounding increases reported on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The striped bass was first 
introduced into Pacific waters in 1879 by 
a plant of a few hundred fish off Martinez, 
California. These were taken from the 
Neversink River of New Jersey. A 17- 
pound striper was caught in Monterey 
Bay, California, in 1883. A fish tipping 
the scales at 45 pounds was sold in a San 
Francisco market in 1889. In 1907, Cali- 
fornia established a state hatchery for 
propagating these fish, and today the an- 
nual yield of Pacific waters is about 1,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Indications also point to the fact that 
the average size of the bass is increasing. 
The weights of the fish entered in our 
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1929 Prize Fishing Contest were most 
encouraging. Mr. Harry H. Clarke won 
First Prize with a 59-pounder—a very 
wonderful catch for this day and age. It 
makes one feel like standing up and cheer- 
ing." The Second Prize was awarded to 
Mrs. Joseph M. Sousa, who caught a 
striper weighing 52 pounds in Carquinez 
Strait, California. The Third and Fourth 
Prize Winners also came from California 
—a most remarkable showing, consider- 





Harry H. Clarke and his prize-winning striper 


ing the comparatively recent introduction 
of the fish into those waters. 

The tackle used by Mr. Clarke in catch- 
ing his prize-winner consisted of a Mon- 
tague lancewood surf-casting rod, a 
Pflueger reel and an Ashaway line. The 
lure used was an eel-skin jig. This fish 
measured 52 inches in length and 29 inches 
in girth. It was caught on July 21, 1929, 
off Beavertail, Jamestown, Rhode Island. 


FIGHTING A STRIPER 
By Harry H. Clarke 


HEN I realize that I very nearly 

stayed home the morning that I 
caught my First Prize striper, I give up 
thanks and offer homage to whatever gods 
of luck there may be. I had tried to get 
my father, who is my usual fishing pal, 
to go with me. He had guests, however, 
and did not care to leave them. Then I 
invited a friend of mine, but he didn’t 


seem particularly keen about getting up 
so early. For som: time I hesitated, not 
knowing what to do. Then I became 
peeved at myself tor not wanting to go 
alone—so I went. 

I headed for what is known as Yellow 
Dirt Rock, located at Beavertaii, James- 
town, Rhode Island. When I arrived there, 
it was just about 4:15 A. M. on July 21, 
1929. The day was warm and clear. A 
moderate sea was running, and the tide was 
just about half out. 

My tackle consisted of a Mon- 
tague surf-casting rod having a 6- 
foot lancewood tip weighing 18 
ounces, a 300-yard Pflueger Oceanic 
reel and a 15-thread Joe Jefferson 
line made by the Ashaway Line 
Company. As a lure, I decided to 
use an eel skin drawn over a felt- 
wound lead jig. I cast this out into 
the surf, reeling it in rather rapidly 
to keep it from snagging on the 
rocks. 

On the fourth cast, just as I lifted 
the rod in order to drag the jig up 
and over some rocks, something hit 
my lure. Inasmuch as I was using 
what is really an artificial bait, I 
set my hook promptly. Then began 
the busiest forty-five minutes of my 
life. 


HAT very morning I had 

spooled on my reel 200 yards 
of brand new line. I was mighty 
glad I did, as that gentleman on the 
other end took out no less than 150 
yards of it on his first rush. For a 
time it looked as though I just 
wouldn’t be able to stop him. 

Finally I managed to work him 
in until I led him over to the south 
side of the rock where there was a 
deep gully. Not until then did I 
have a glimpse of what I was 
hooked into. One look was enough, 
however. My knees started playing 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Not for one 
moment had I imagined that I was 
fast to such a monster of a bass as 
now confronted me. 

In the meantime, my striper had 
evidently sized me up, too—and de- 
cided he didn’t like me. Off he went 
on another rampage, but this time 
parallel to the shore line. In order to keep 
my line from fouling, I had to jump down 
off the rock and follow him. By means of 
these tactics, I succeeded in working him 
toward me three times more. Another 
short run, and the fourth time my fish was 
about all in. 

North of the rock from which I was 
fishing was a shallow pool. On his last 
run, the striper headed for that side of the 
rock; so I gradually led him into this pool. 
I managed to do this by heaving him in 
on the breakers. I waded down to where 
the fish was, grabbed him by the gills and 
dragged him out on the beach. Fortunate- 
ly, the tide and sea both helped me. The 
tide was down just enough so that when 
I brought my fish into the pool on the 
top of a roller the backwash, or undertow, 
was not strong enough to carry him out 
again. 

After I had the striper where he was 
high and dry and (Continued on page 74) 
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ALASKA BEAR LOSE 
PROTECTION 


HE great brown bear of Alaska, 

the largest carnivorous animal in 

the world, is threatened with ex- 

cessive slaughter under new reg- 
ulations recently promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Heretofore the brown and grizzly bears 
have been classed as game animals with 
certain closed seasons and bag limits in 
the Alaska game regulations, but under 
the new regulations just announced prac- 
tically all protection is removed so far 
as residents of the territory are con- 
cerned. The polar bear, black bear and 
glacier bear are classed as fur-bearing 
animals. Except in nine areas referred to 
hereafter, residents of the territory may 
kill bear of any species at any time with- 
out limit. In nine areas the regulations 
heretofore in effect will prevail. 

The open season for the large brown 
and grizzly bears in these areas will be 
from September Ist to June 20th follow- 
ing, with a bag linait of three for the 
season, except on parts of the Kenai and 
Alaska Peninsulas where the limit is 
two. The areas on which this limited pro- 
tection will prevail are as follows: 

1. Yacobi Island in southeast Alaska. 
This is a small island not over 20 miles 
in extent, bordering on the ocean east of 
Juneau. 

The Alaska+mainland from Glacier 
Bay to the Alsek River—about 50 miles 
in extent and 200 square miles in area. 

The mainland from Yakutat Bay to 
Bering River—about 80 miles in area. 

That portion of Kenai Peninsula 
comprising the drainage to Cook Inlet 
from the west. 

5. All of Alaska Peninsula. 

6. Shuyak Island—a very small island 
at the north end of the Kodiak group. 

, 8, 9. Three islands between Prince 
William Sound and the Gulf of Alaska. 

This leaves the west side of Kenai 
Peninsula, all of Kodiak Island, all of 
the mainland from Kenai Peninsula to 
Bering River, and all of the interior of 
the territory unprotected so far as brown 
and grizzly bear are concerned. Residents 
may kill bear in the restricted areas at 
any time when “about to attack or molest 
persons or property.’ ’ Restrictions on non- 
residents remain the same as before for 
the whole territory. 

One saving clause in the new regula- 
tions will be the continued prohibition of 
the sale of skins and trophies. The new 
regulations take effect July Ist. 

American sportsmen will need to assert 
themselves to prevent early extermination 
of these great game animals in a large 
part of their range. 


STUDYING DEER PROBLEMS 


N order that orchardists, truck farmers 
and the owners of ornamental gardens 
will not be disturbed by the ever- 
increasing herds of deer that are being 
propagated in California, that state’s Di- 
vision of Fish and Game has obtained 
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the assistance of trained field men to 
devise methods of protecting both the deer 
and the landowners. 

Work on this problem will be carried 
out throughout California, and a thorough 
trial will be given to all methods which 
might act as a repellent in keeping deer 
in the regions where they will do ne 
damage to agriculturists. 

An important part of the work of the 
field men will be to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of parasitism and disease in 
the deer, a problem that is becoming more 
important and consequently a greater part 
of conservation research every year. 


DEER MORTALITY IN 
MICHIGAN 


ILD life must have more atten- 

tion and care than merely furnish- 
ing sanctuary or preserves. Successful 
propagation on refuges is often impossible 
unless definite steps are taken to eliminate 
overcrowding and study disease so that 
man may control it. Deer furnish just one 
of many examples. 

“Death due to pneumonia, and with 
stomachs full of good feed” is the way the 
game division officials of Michigan’s De- 
partment of Conservation summarized 
their findings in a recent investigation of 
numerous dead deer. A detailed examina- 
tion was made of sixteen carcasses. 

The report reads: “All but one of these 
were of small fawns—small in size and 
in frame as well as low in weight—evident- 
ly the runts of the season’s increase. All 
of the sixteen examined had full stomachs 
at the time of death, and with one excep- 
tion the stomachs were well filled with 
cedar browse—excellent deer food. In 
only three cases was there any appreciable 
proportion of fir or balsam. All of these 
deer showed serious congestion of the 
lungs, indicating that pneumonia had been 
the cause of death. Local residents agreed 
in reporting that just previous to the 
deaths of these deer, there had been warm 
weather followed by a sudden and severe 
drop in temperature—from barely freez- 
ing to many degrees below zero.” 

While many thought that the deer died 
from lack ot food, examination of the 
carcasses did not indicate it. Research can 
bring the actual causes to light. Heavy 
concentration of deer in a limited area 
often spells trouble. Deer “colds” or 
pneumonia may be contagious. We do not 
know. 

Pennsylvania and Arizona are in worse 
trouble than Michigan. So far, no simple 
or easy answer has been found. 

“Live trapping to remove the surplus 
deer, scattering them early in the season 
so as to make some of them use neighbor- 
ing and uncrowded swamps, the planting 
of new stands of cedar, buying up yarding 
areas so as to prevent further cutting and 
various other schemes may prove of value,” 
says the Michigan report. 








OIL POLLUTION LEGISLATION 


N 1924 Congress passed what is known 

as the Oil Pollution Act, which is 
intended to enable the War Department 
of the United States Government to prose- 
cute for the discharge of oil in injurious 
quantities in the coastal waters of the 
United States. 

A bill is now pending in Congress, !n- 
troduced by Representative Hudson of 
Michigan, which seeks to amend the act 
of 1924 by making it apply to-all navi- 
gable waters of the United States, which 
would include inland lakes and rivers, as 
well as harbors ana connecting channels. 
The bill also seeks to protect migratory 
waterfowl and waterfowl food plants from 
injury by oil pollution, which the original 
act of 1924 did not do. 

A hearing was held on this bill before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House of Representatives on May 
2nd and 3rd, when testimony was offered 
in support of it. Appearance was made 
on behalf of the National Committee on 
Wild-Life Legislation by Carlos Avery, 
Vice-Chairman, in support of the bill. 
This committee consists of representatives 
of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, the Izaak Walton League 
of America, the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners, the Western Association of 
Game Commissioners, and the American 
Forestry Association. It includes in its 
membership individuals connected with 
other organizations, including the Amer- 
ican W ild Fowlers, so that the committee 
practically represents all the principal 
national wild-life conservation organiza- 
tions of the country. Each individual or- 
ganization represented on the committee 
will put its influence behind this legisla- 
tion, which is greatly needed to check the 
enormous and disastrous effects of oil 
pollution on all forms of aquatic life. 


GAME PARASITES 


HE success of game restoration de- 

pends in a large measure upon con- 
trolling the parasites that bring disease 
to wild animal life. That the school 
laboratory can prove unusually valuable 
in furnishing the scientific knowledge 
enabling man to establish control is 
shown by University of Minnesota stu- 
dents, who are studying parasites that 
attack fish, mink and silver foxes in order 
that epidemic diseases may be completely 
eliminated in the future. 

The general zoologist finds many in- 
teresting things in studying such insect 
pests, because in the past scientists have 
been paying more attention to the species 
of parasites that bother man and _ his 
domesticated animals than they have to 
wild animals. 

Dr. W. B. Riley, head of the De- 
partment of Zoology, University of 
Minnesota, reports that many important 
modifications have taken place under 
modern conditions, resulting from the 
great economic (Continued on page 44) 
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development of fish and game resources. 

“Still another phase has been opened 
by the growth of the fur-farming indus- 
try,” said Dr. Riley. “The fur farmer 
soon finds that his roseate belief that 
wild animals are free from parasitic and 
other diseases is unfounded. As soon as 
he begins to concentrate these creatures 
under unnatural conditions, parasites that 
have been unnoted in the wild begin to 
take toll. 

“The first and most important point in 
control of these enemies of animals is a 
knowledge of what they are, what their 
life history is, and how they are dis- 
seminated. It is for the answers to these 
questions that the zoologist is in co- 
operation with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Zoology will keep on and 
develop methods of control, as it has 
done in the case of many of the serious 
parasites of man and domesticated ani- 
mals.” 

In accordance with Dr. Riley’s research 
plan, five students are making an in- 
tensive study of the animal parasites of 
the mink. With the co-operation of grow- 
ers in the state of Minnesota, hundreds 
of animals are being examined and their 
ailments studied. One student who is at 
work on the silver fox has examined 
nearly 6,000 of these animals in the course 
of his investigations. Still others are 
working on the parasites of game fish, 
with a particular view to learning their 
method of distribution and their effect 
on the growing fish. 

“It is not by any means to be inferred 
that animal parasites are the only menace 
which the fur-farmer has to consider,” 
Dr. Riley said. “There are numerous 
bacterial diseases and dietary conditions 
which must be considered in the study of 
any fatalities among animals. It is through 
critical studies and accumulation of data 
from various fields that some of the 
problems of great practical importance are 
finally solved.” 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


S a result of the demands of in- 
dividuals and groups of sportsmen 

for campaigns of destruction of so-called 
predatory game birds and animals, the 
Bureau of Education and Research of the 
California Division of Fish and Game has 


-completed arrangements with the Uni- 


versity of California to utilize its entire 
laboratory equipment in making a sci- 
entific investigation of the important facts 
relative to predatory control. 

In announcing the proposed investiga- 
tion, the Division of Fish and Game puts 
emphasis upon the fact that actual preda- 
tory control is possible when undertaken 
as a state program, and the complete 
facilities and knowledge of the state’s sci- 
entists are brought into co-operative 
functioning with a general plan. 

The division reports: “The question of 
predatory animals and their relation to 
game has long been the subject of debate. 
Organized groups of sportsmen have 
asked for campaigns of destruction. In 
contrast to this viewpoint is that of many 
scientists who maintain that the predatory 
animal has a real place in nature and its 
destruction endangers the success of other 
animals of the forests. Additional re- 
search is needed before predatory forms 
of birds and animals can be evaluated.” 

The state-wide study will be guided by 
Dr. Joseph Grinnell, of the University of 
California. It is expected that the results 
obtained from this study will help to settle 


many questions about the relative value - 


of various species of birds and animals 
that have caused endless controversy be- 
tween scientists and sportsmen. 
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PRACTICAL FLOOD CONTROL 


HAT a scientific solution is at last 
being sought for the problem of 
flood control and its relation to conserva- 
tion and restoration of forests and wild 
game life is evidenced by two bills which 
are being sponsored by the Flood Control 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. While many remedies have been rec- 
ommended, and many legislative measures 
seeking flood control, which is so nec- 
essary to conservation of natural re- 
sources, have been proposed, the bills 
referred to are the only ones that have 
given practical consideration to all the 
problems arising out of flood conditions. 
If these bills are passed, provisions will 
be made to take possession of the run-off 
waters between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky Mountain systems, including all of 
the watersheds of said systems whose 
waters drain into said valley, by means 
of reservoirs, dams and soil storage; for 
the purpose of controlling the supply of 
water to the navigable rivers thereof at 
low-water seasons; for reforesting lands 
adjacent to the streams and rivers of 
said district; for the promotion of fish 
culture and that of wild animal and bird 
life; for the aiding of agriculture and 
the furnishing of added waters for. mu- 
nicipal uses, and the promotion of navi- 
gation. 

Representative’ Willis G. Sears of 
Nebraska, a member of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Reservoir Control, summarized 
present conditions and the remedy offered 
in a speech before the House on February 
26th, when he said: 

“It is conceded by the most eminent 
engineers that the final solution of the 
flood problem is at the source. The entire 
flood problem should be treated in a 
comprehensive whole valley plan of flood 
control. 

“A careful study of soils should be 
made by expert engineers, and a com- 
plete and comprehensive educational cam- 
paign instituted to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the storage of moisture in 
the soil. 

“Terracing of all sloping surfaces to 
prevent the rapid run-off of the excess 
precipitation should be demonstrated un- 
der careful engineering supervision in 
each district. 

“All work of this nature would take 
care of the cultivated surfaces and pre- 
vent erosion and assist materially in stop- 
ping the rapid movement of the surplus 
water. 

“In the mountain sections and on the 
great range district special attention 
should be given with reference to over- 
grazing of the pasture lands, which 


destroys the grass and exposes the sur- 
face to the direct and rapid flow of surface 
waters. Special attention should be given 
to reforestation, and a comprehensive plan 
should be adopted which will assist in 
flood prevention and the restoration of 
valuable pasture lands. 

“We estimate that from 25,000,000 to 
50,000,000 acre-feet of water may be con- 
served throughout the Mississippi Valley 
by co-operation of the Board of Public 
Works with landowners.” 

Fish life cannot live in polluted waters. 
It is harmed and dies in floods. Wild- 
fowl must have fresh water free from 
oil and other pollution. To protect and 
propagate game birds and animals in up- 
land or valley covers means that natural 
moisture must be conserved and washouts 
of surface soil and cover growths pre- 
vented. Every time a flood takes place, 
wild life nests and breeding places are 
destroyed by wholesale. 

This can only be prevented when co- 
operation between every agency working 
for the conservation of natural resources 
is secured. 


WILD LIFE OF THE NATIONAL 
PARKS 


UR National Parks are increasingly 

valuable as game preserves and wild- 
life sanctuaries and in furnishing fishing 
privileges to thousands of tourists every 
year, in addition to the environment they 
afford as places of recreation and scenic 
beauty, reports Horace M. Albright, direc- 
tor of the National Park Service. Mr. 
Albright points out that, in establishing 
Yellowstone Park, Congress unknowingly 
created an enormous game preserve, the 
forerunner of the numerous fine nation- 
al sanctuaries of today and still the great- 
est in this country. 

“From the standpoint of the visiting 
public, it is doubtful whether any natural 
features of the park, no matter how spec- 
tacular or beautiful, give the pleasure 
that is derived from the sight of large 
animals in their natural habitats of moun- 
tain forests or meadows,” says Mr. Al- 
bright. “Wild life must be protected for 
its own sake as a national resource, for 
scientific study and also because it gives 
such supreme pleasure to park guests.” 

For many years bears were seen only 
in Glacier and Yellowstone Parks, but 
they are now abundant in all but the small- 
est of our National Parks, and three parks 
have grizzlies. Deer are numerous, partic- 
ularly in Yosemite, Sequoia and Grand 
Cafion Parks. The largest herd, estimated 
to number 20,000 to 75,000 head, is found 
in Grand Cafion Park and the adjacent 
Kaibab Forest. (Continued on page 107) 
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This is the Story: 
WESTERN TROUT 
FISHING 
By M. I. Wright 


ORE than a year has elapsed 

since I wrote my last story for 

Fre_p AND StrREAM. During that 

time I traveled extensively and 
did considerable hunting or fishing, and 
sometimes both, in almost every section 
which I visited. My itinerary included the 
western and southern parts of this coun- 
try and portions of Canada, as well as 
New Zealand and Australia. Now I am 
back again and the Editor of this good 
publication has kindly con- 
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How Wise Ate Y ou! 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


the Western streams are characterized by 
more white water than are the majority 
of our Eastern waters and because of this 
very fact I had some dry flies especally 
tied with nice bushy hen hackles; but even 
these flies wouldn't float. 

The brook trout (Salmo fontinalis), as 
mentioned before, has been introduced 
from the eastern part of the United States 
and is now found in many of the streams 
and lakes west of the Rockies. My per- 
sonal experience with this fish in most of 
the waters which I fished is that it is less 
active and gamy than in the East. A num- 
ber of anglers whom I met on the streams 
agreed with me on this matter. 

The cut-throat is one of the favorite 
and most widely distributed of the West- 


conditions, however, they are usually ex- 
tremely difficult to take on a fly. 

The Dolly Varden is found in a number 
of streams and especially in some of the 
larger lakes, more particularly in Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Idaho and California. In 
many sections it is known as the bull trout. 
I do not know from whence it obtained 
this name, but I personally did not find 
it to be very much of a scrapper. It also 
never reaches any great size—two- or 
three-pounders being very exceptional. 

Last but not least among the species of 
trout that I was fortunate enough to catch 
is the famous golden trout, which is a 
variant of the rainbow. It is widely dis- 
tributed throughout practically all of the 
Rocky Mountain states and those to the 
West. This trout is most 
beautiful in appearance and 





sented to use some more of 
my stories. He said, how- 
ever, that he hoped they 
would be better than the 


my best, so here goes: 
When I left New York 
last spring, I went out to 
the Rockies and thence to 
the Pacific Coast. Trout 
fishing was my main ob- 
jective and I want to say 
right here and now that I 
had some of the greatest 
fishing I ever hope to have. 
Among some of the states 
that I fished are Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, California and Oregon. 
There are more than a 
score of different forms of 
trout in the West, compris- 
ing both the chars and the 
true trout or members of 
the genus Salmo. In the - 
former class are the brook 
and the rainbow — trout, 
both of which were intro- 
‘duced from the East. In the 
Salmo division, are the 
steelhead, cut-throat, Dolly 


last ones. I promised to do =e a Li . ‘ 
EW PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
| errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 
reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 
To those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 
Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, : tions. 





Ist Prize $25.00 


THE CONTEST 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised 
in Field and Stream during 1930 selected by the winner. 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
(3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. 
ceived by Frectp AND Stream on or before July 10th, 
will be awarded to contestants correcting greatest number of misstate- 
ments and who submit the most interesting letters as stated above. 
Winners’ names will be published in the second following issue. 


2nd Prize $15.00 


(4) Letter must be re- 
1930. (5) Prizes 


is a splendid fighter. It is 
not commonly known that 
this fish has been intro- 
duced to a limited extent in 
the East, especially in a 
few lakes in the northern 
part of Vermont. 

I also did a little sal- 
mon fishing, though I was 
not very keen about it, 
as the Pacific salmon does 
not take a fly very readily 
—at least not in most sec- 
There is only one 
species of salmon on the 
Pacific Coast. It is known 
as the Chinook or humpback 
salmon. In the East there 
are, as you know, the At- 
lantic salmon and the land- 
locked variety which is 
known as the ouananiche. 


T may be of interest to 

give a few hints on the 
proper tackle for Western 
trout fishing. That general- 
ly employed for the major- 
ity of eastern waters is, as 
a rule, too light. I used a 
very powerful eight-strip 








Varden and golden trout. 
So you see, the West af- 
fords plenty of variety when it comes to 
trout fishing. 

I cannot hope to tell you about all of 
my experiences on the various waters that 
I fished, so I will just confine myself 
briefly to some of the opportunities which 
that part of the country offers and give 
you a few hints on how to fish there, as 
well as something about the fish them- 
selves. 

Among some of the many streams that 
I fished are the Snake River of Idaho, the 
Umpqua of Oregon, the Rogue and Kla- 
math in California, the Madison of 
Montana and the Gunnison of Colorado. 
Glacier National Park in Wyoming, also 
contains several fine trout streams, but 
affords more lake fishing than anything 
else. The only disappointment I had in 
fishing any of these waters is that I could 
not use my favorite method of angling— 
namely, with the dry fly. I soon learned 
that none of the Western streams are 
adapted to the use of the dry fly. This is 
due to the fact that they are entirely too 
turbulent. These rivers contain no long 
stretches of quiet water on which a dry 
fly may be floated. Of course, I knew that 


ern trouts. He is a fine fighter and is com- 
monly found in the very deep and cold 
lakes of the Rockies, as well as in a great 
many of the streams. The best cut-throat 
fishing I had was in the Snake River in 
Idaho. The name “cut-throat” is derived 
from the splash of red found on the throat 
of this fish. 

Then there is the rainbow trout (Salmo 
irideus) with which Eastern anglers are 
familiar. Its habits are practically the 
same throughout the West as elsewhere. 


HE steelhead is a splendid fish and a 

grand fighter. It is nothing more or 
less than a sea-run rainbow trout. Enor- 
mous numbers of these fish come up the 
rivers of the Pacific Coast for the purpose 
of spawning. That is to say, they are ana- 
dromous, just as is the salmon and like 
the Pacific salmon, the steelhead dies af- 
ter spawning. The range of this fish ex- 
tends from the Ventura River of Cali- 
fornia on the south to the northern part 
of Oregon. It has been known to reach a 
weight of 20 or 25 pounds. The larger 
ones as a rule are caught only in lakes, 
especially in British Columbia. Under such 


bamboo rod, 9% feet in 

length and weighing almost four ounces. 
This I consider just about ideal and it 
stood the gaff admirably. My reel was of 
the usual single-action type, but larger 
than the average, as I frequently found it 
necessary to use fifty or more yards of 
backing on my regular fly casting line. A 
tapered line is not essential, though I am 
rather partial to it for all forms of fly 
fishing. For my Western fishing, I cast an 
H line, tapering to D at each end. I also 
used double-tapered leaders about 7 or 
7% feet in length, though level leaders 
are entirely satisfactory. There are a great 
many patterns of flies that I found success- 
ful, and it is difficult to recommend any in 
particularly. Some of the best are the 
Grizzly King, Grey Hackle, Royal Coach- 
man, Red Tag, Black Gnat and Professor. 
This is about as extensively as I can go 
into the subject of western trout fishing 
in the space allotted to me. Some day, I 
hope, I can tell you of some of my ex- 
periences. In the meantime I thought it 
best to give you a general idea of what is 
to be had in the way of trout fishing in 
that part of the country. Here’s hoping 
that you will all go out there some day. 
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Hail, and Farewell! 


As the gladiators of ancient Rome used to face the Royal box and with sword 
arms raised in salute would say, “Hail, Caesar! We who are about to die salute 
thee!”, so do I stand before you loyal and royal sportsmen readers of Forest & Stream to- 
day. Because Forest & Stream has been as valiant a gladiator in the battle for conservation 
and sportsmanship, for your pleasure and benefit, as ever fought in a Roman Arena for the 
pleasure of a Roman Emperor; and Forest & Stream is about to leave the arena forever. 
This issue which you are now reading is the last one that will appear. 

I have made arrangements with the publisher of Field & Stream, Mr. Eltinge F. 
Warner, to take over the name and subscription list of Forest & Stream. Because I feel 
that your interests will be better served if placed in the hands of those who have proved 
themselves to be the best fitted of all men in the outdoor field to serve you—the publish- 
er, the editor, Ray Holland, and the staff of Field & Stream. 

All of you who are subscribers for Forest & Stream will receive a copy of Field & 
| Stream in its place each month for the full life of your subscription; and those of you 
who are subscribers for Field & Stream as well will have your subscription for the latter 
extended by the number of issues which are still due you on your subscription for Forest 
1 & Stream. Those of you who have been buying Forest & Stream from newsdealers will 
L 
1 





find Field & Stream for sale by the same dealers. 

I think this decision is very much for the best interests not merely of you Forest & 

Stream readers but of all sportsmen. The additional circulation it brings to Field & Stream 
’ will give that magazine a following well in excess of 200,000 ardent sportsmen. The magnif- 
icent work which Field & Stream has done in the cause of conservation, beginning back 
in 1904 with the first real efforts made to stop the sale of game and the shooting of water- 
fowl in the spring, and continuing to this day, will be augmented and strengthened im- 
measurably. In my opinion it has been Field & Stream’s unceasing work for conservation 
of our forests, fish and game which has been responsible for its leadership among all out- 
door magazines for the past fifteen years. The cause of conservation needs today as much 
as ever before just such leadership as Field & Stream has given, just such a fighting out- 
fit as Field & Stream has been; and this merging of the followers of the two magazines 
into one solid mass of high grade, determined sportsmen-citizenship cannot help but be 
e of enormous value. 
‘ In bidding you farewell I want to acknowledge my indebtedness to you for your 
- splendid and loyal support, and to thank you for it most sincerely; and I want to assure 
you that I shall always follow with keenest interest the work which Field & Stream will 
Pp do for you in my stead. In the immortal words of old Rip: “May you live long and pros- 
‘ per”; and in the words of Kipling’s Jungle Folk: “Good hunting!” 
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A Publisher, Forest & Stream 
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rs HE MESSAGE which you will find above is who are living now. It is a cause that still needs much 
at printed in the July (current) issue of Forest & to be done for it, and the doing needs strength. 

S= Stream. It is our belief that the addition of the large Forest 


Announcing the decision of its owner to discontinue 
its publication, and his arrangement with me whereby 
Forest & Stream subscribers will be given Field & 
Stream instead, it is a message of great and far reach- 


& Stream following to Field & Stream’s 135,000 enthu- 
siastic sportsmen will give to Field & Stream an added 
strength that will enable it hereafter to accomplish much 
more than the two magazines would ever have been 


- ing importance not only to the followers of both maga- able to accomplish as separate organizations. 

sj sines but to all other American sportsmen as well. I tahe this means of extending the wermest possible 
x- The cause of conservation of our forests, fish and welcome to all Forest & Stream readers who now join 
‘it game is surely one of the greatest that any American the Field & Stream following; and I promise to give 
is can serve—that there may be more game and better them each month the most enjoyable and valuable 
in ‘a shooting, more fish and better fishing, more health and magazine that can possibly be produced. 

ng happiness, for future generations no less than for us i 

iy. pe Sar Cerery ner , Publisher 
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BASS MANIA 
By John C. Atherton 


HE piscatorial hall of fame em- 
braces a truly distinguished gath- 
ering. One might find here an 
array of personalities in fins, as it 
were, blazing a bright path since the day 
one of our remote predecessors first at- 
tempted to “draw out Leviathan with a 
hook.” Here might sit a legion of finny 
monsters—Salmo and Esox,. Salvelinus 
and Micropterus; with surely the inev- 
itable angler somewhere who has num- 
bered them among his acquaintances. 

As long as there are fishermen to cast 
the fly, there will be con- 
tention as to who shall 
sit on the throne in this 
same fishy Valhalla. For 
a worthy candidate, a 
truly fine representative 
of the best of my expe- 
riences with game fish, 
let me nominate the 
black bass. 

In California, where 
my fishing is done, I 
have spent practically 
every available day on a 
lake teeming with these 
fish. I have had ample 
opportunity to deter- 
mine their real value as 
worthy game—and to 
study their many and 
varied idiosyncrasies. It 
is this very thing that 
attracts me to old Mi- 
cropterus, be he large- 
or small-mouth, no fish 
under the sun can so up- 
set theories and knock 
your very angling cate- 
chism into a cocked hat. 

As it happens, “my” 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











has proven. Of course, on ideal days the 
fish will take almost any fly with avidity, 
while on others, hours of ‘hard fishing 
might net little more than casting prac- 
tice. 

During the latter part of the season, 
when the weeds are thickest, our fishing 
is done in little channels, small pockets and 
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and sometimes takes it instantly. How- 
ever, the usual thing is for us to make at 
least three or four casts, each time spend- 
ing about thirty seconds or a minute in 
drawing the fly across the pool, which 
may be only three feet in diameter. The 
fish watches the fly continually, and 
actually on a large percentage of casts 
does not strike until the fly touches the 
weedy border of the pool, preparatory to 
being picked up. He evidently reasons that 
the bug, or whatever he believes the lure 
to be, is about to leave his range of vision 


,and with a great and furious rush he 


hits it a terrific blow. 

You can imagine fighting a large fish 
under such conditions. 
Of course, it detracts a 
great deal from the 
sport of playing him, 
but his tremendous 
strikes at such exciting 
moments more _ than 
compensate. 

When possible, the 
best method of landing 
your fish is to keep the 
rod high and the bass 
fighting on the surface. 
As long as he does not 
get down too deep the 
chances are fair that he 
will be netted, but a 
large bass four feet be- 
low the surface in such 
vegetation, is a problem. 
The battle is usually 
short—but most cer- 
tainly spectacular! 


URING May and 
June we have 
plenty of open water in 
which to fish and then 
of course we can fight 
our bass in the more 





bass lake is ideally suited Fairly heavy tackle is necessary when fly fishing for bass in a mass of weed orthodox manner. Our 


for fly fishing and with 

a very few exceptions, 

all of my fish have been taken by this 
method. The tackle used is average bass 
tackle—a rather stiff 6-ounce, 914-foot 
rod, with proportionately heavy tapered 
lines and rather heavy tapered leaders. 
Were the lake more open we could use 
slightly lighter tackle, but as it is a mass 
of weed beds in late season, heavy tackle 
is necessary when a large fish runs amuck 
in them. 

We use almost entirely one type of lure 
—the cork-bodied floating bug with long 
hackle streamers. This is undoubtedly the 
most effective for us, as many seasons’ 
experimentation among several anglers 


beds like this 


the narrow strips of open water between 
weeds and “tule.” The vegetation is a very 
fine, hairlike stalk covered with many 
small leaves which forms a nearly solid 
mat on the surface of the water. 

To this day it remains the strangest 
type of fishing I can remember. A boat 
resting on a bed of weeds thirty feet from 
a small pocket. The bug is cast carefully 
to the far side of the open water—allowed 
to remain a moment and then slowly, in 
tiny jerks, made to dance across the sur- 
face. Here is one of the fascinating fea- 
tures of angling in this manner: The bass 
undoubtedly sees the fly on the first cast 


early season fly-rodding 

is something one dreams 
about—limits being the rule rather than 
the exception. 

These bass seem to like the floating 
bugs much better than those sunken or 
partially submerged. The yellow-bodied 
combinations seem to be the most effec- 
tive although at times I have had unusual- 
ly good fishing with a pattern taken from 
the old Silver Doctor. By all means, 
though, the action of the lure is para- 
mount. An angler who understands this 
technique can take bass on almost any 
pattern, while the man who does not fish 
his fly properly might not get a rise. All 
successful bass fishermen know that their 
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“As a professional guide on Lake Apopka, I get a good 
chance to learn about baits. Your metal minnow is a bass “Look what the Tin Lis did to our big perch. 


getter and picture shows how.” Average over a pound, largest 2 pounds.” 


MELVIN KINNEY, Apopka, Fla. . JAS. V. TORREY, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


ey, 


“Photos will give you a faint idea of the sport 
our party had last Fall in Ontario. Your Tin Liz 
didit!” ~* * MAC, CARTER, 

482 Greenwood Ave., Akron. 


TIN Liz 


94 4,3,47,7 Hig a) 
py Veale RR Orr ee 













wesousnawsaiaanense: 

50 

Three Sizes. Standard $4 ot. as 

above,$ 1.00. 3402. Baby Liz,$ 1.00. 

1 ot. Big Liz, $1.10. (Also made 
weedless at the same price.) 


What it takes to catch fish— Pred Arbogast 


that’s what my baby’s got! Ne. 5 Water St., Akron, Ohie 
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Give ‘Em 
What They Want 
When They Want It 


yd 


Heddon’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW ! 
Revised and improved for 1930. Get one for 
ed Tackle Box. Folds to vest pocket size. 
ells just what Bait to use under all fishing 
conditions, and for all kinds of fish. Chart 
will be sent to you free on fay ews together 
with Heddon’s complete 1930 — 
Catalog. Write or use coupon tod 


At Last! 


True 
*‘Fish-Flesh”’ 
Appearance 

















In addition to minnow shape, minnow color, and 
minnow action, the ““Spook’” has a fourth priceless 
feature — true “Fish-flesh’’ appearance. It is a sink- 
ing bait with two Suting spoons. It can besent deep 
to tempt the laz ones. This super-Dowagiac is 
the test arti Bait improvement in 25 years. 
Made of Heady 1 “lin (like Pyralin). Won't break, 
quack or er. A new one free if it does. Comes in six 
finishes. Price, $1.50. 

Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden Baits. If 
dealer can’t supply, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Heddon’s “Old Reliables” 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metal 












Zig-Wag 
Ext erratic and lively-act- 
ing jointed bait. All stand col- 
ors. Price, $1.25. 


Vamp 
Famous every- 
where. Floats, dives, 
swims with cymes 
motion. Sizes: teg- 
ular’’ and Pe 9 $1. Pe, es ** $1.25. 
All standard col 








The ‘‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen”’ 
Flashing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 
Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless— 
non-rotating—non-twisting. Price, $1. 
Meadow 


A mouse that IS 
a mouse. Flexible 
tail and ears. 
Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Send for latest Catalog and Free Bait Chart today 


JAMES HEDDON'S SONS 65) 
F71i Dowagiac, Mich. 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. F71,Dowagiac, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Send me your complete 1930 Catalog, 

and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 

I am especially interested in 

© “Spook” Baits © Bait Casting Rods ( Reels 
0 Other Baits OO Fly Rods  ( Tackle Boxes 





game requires lots of time. The bass must 
have ample opportunity to get sufficiently 
incensed; thus the very slow jerking 
movement. I have watched bass follow a 
lure many feet and keep it up for several 
casts, sometimes as many as fifteen or 
twenty, and then hit the fly a resounding 
smack almost at the instant I was retriev-: 
ing it. 

This brings another point into play: In 
fishing the bug, many anglers raise the 
rod tip very high and consequently when 
a bass rises at the moment the line is 
picked up, he is usually missed. At any 


rate, the act of striking with the rod near 
the vertical, invariably jerks the fly clear 
of the water and does not give the fish 
another opportunity. By holding the rod 
tip low in retrieving and using the free 
hand to take in line rather than lifting 
the rod, you are always ready for a rise, 
even after starting the pick up, and if the 
fish is missed, the fly can be left on the 
water in readiness for a second strike. I 
have had bass miss a lure five or six times, 
striking continually until finally hooked 
close to the boat. 

Early season fishing also offers the ad- 
vantage of open water for wading. This 
always appeals to me more than the use 
of the boat, especially in windy weather. 
Sometimes we have such strong winds 
that holding a boat, even in thick weeds, is 
next to impossible. Such conditions make 
wading a great asset. I always take my 
waders along and usually a windy day 
will find me skirting the shores with no 
particular discomfort other than having 
the fly whistle rather close to my ear now 
and then during a cast. 

During the days we have spent on this 
water we have had opportunity to observe 
many interesting things. One day last 
year a friend was about to prepare a bass 
for dinner. On opening it he found a 
duckling in its gullet. Another fish con- 
tained a full-grown blackbird and I have 
heard of several being taken with swal- 
lows in their stomachs. Nearly all of our 
western bass are of the large-mouth 
variety but the majority of the habits 
common to these fish undoubtedly would 
also apply to Dolem: u. As far as the 
gamy qualities of e‘her are concerned, I 
refuse to draw the Ure. So much depends 
on temperature of water, food and en- 
vironment, that arguments in favor of one 
as against the other might meet with 
serious opposition. 

At least I am sure of this: that the 





large-mouth bass, in a favorable environ- 
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ment, taken on fly fishing tackle with the 
floating fly, will require about all the skill 
the most tried angler has at his command. 
I would like to have the skeptic or small- 
mouth advocate see some of the movie 
film I have taken of the large-mouth in 
action. No one, I am sure, could witness 
the smashing strikes, lofty leaps and runs 
of these fish without having a twinge of 
conscience in having disparaged them. 
The rise of a bass is apt to confuse the 
novice. On some days when the fish rise 
poorly they are also apt to rise quite short, 
and for a long time I was completely at 


- 3 


Fly fishing for bass offers thrills that are hard to beat 


a loss as’ to what actually happened. Then 
later, on several occasions when the light 
on the water was such that I could see the 
fish, I have noticed bass start to strike at 
the fly and then suddenly changing their 
minds, simply turn about quickly while 
still six inches or a foot short of the lure. 
Of course by this time they were almost 
at the surface and in turning made quite 
a swirl in the water. Had I not seen the 
fish, I would have struck, and, undoubt- 
edly in the belief that I had missed a true 
rise. | am certain a great number of missed 
rises are of this nature; really nothing 
more than a swirl caused by the tail of 
the fish when he turns short. 


N spite of many theories to the contrary 

I believe that many bass are lost because 
they are struck too quickly. The trout 
angler fishing in bass water is usually 
guilty of this fault. The mouth of the fish 
being very large and wide open at the in- 
stant of taking the fly, a goodly quantity 
of water enters with the lure. If struck 
immediately, the fly is generally pulled 
free before the mouth closes. A bass sel- 
dom sucks the fly in as does a trout on 
the surface, but hits it hard with his head 
and sometimes with half his body out of 
water and mouth extended. Just time 
enough is necessary for the fish to either 
close his mouth or turn in striking. The 
hook then usually will become firmly set. 

One of the most spectacular strikes I 
ever witnessed was from a fish I had 
located deep in a little lane between two 
rows of “tules.” These rushes overhung 
the opening to such an extent that to cast 
the fly directly into it was impossible. The 
fish was at least eight feet from the open- 
ing and I was in a quandary as to how to 
get the fly to him. However, after several 
minutes of fruitless casting, I finally hit 
on a method of actually bouncing the fly 
in to him. The bass doesn’t mind a splash 
when the lure is presented. In fact, it is 
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WISE UP 
to this new fastener comfort ...now! 


THIS SWEAT SHIRT WON'T BALK. Swish the Talon Slide 
Fastener wide open and pop your head through that great 
big opening with lots of room to spare. 


KNOT-WRESTLING DAYS ARE OVER. Bathers who know 
that Mother Hubbard styles won’t do in 1930 insist om 
trunks fitted with non-rusting Talon Fasteners. 


TALON 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE SLIDE FASTENER 
THAT ALWAYS WORKS 


Made by the HOOKLESS FASTENER CO. 
642 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 


TO MANUFACTURERS: Talons can restyle your merchandise, in- 
crease your sales and profits. Write for samples and complete details. 


Life’s too short to spend in 
buttoning sport togs. Talon 
Slide Fasteners open or close 
in one quick swish, whether 
they’re closing twelve ribs’ 
worth of union suit or a hand’s 
breadth of tobacco pouch. 
Talons are easy... quick... 
dependable. Salt and fresh 
water swimmers will be glad 
to know that they never rust. 
Watch the fastening on the 
next piece of sport equipment 
you buy. Look sharp to be sure 
it’s got a Talon (or Hookless) 
Slide Fastener. Hookless Fas- 
tener Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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AS ONE PIPE SMOKER TO ANOTHER, you can’t beat 
a Talon-fashioned pouch for flat carrying and quick 
loading. Helps to keep your "baccy fresher, too. 


for 
TALON ONE WAY TO KEEP COOL. Not by going back to nature 


or 
HOOKLESS 
on the puil 


SPORTSMEN! Talon Fasten- 
ers are the newest, most com- 
fortable idea in sport clothes 
and accessories in a dog’s ages 
They're being used on every- 
thing from game pockets to 
sleeping-bags. Mail coupon at 
right for free illustrated 32-. 
page catalog, which shows these 
many uses, and gives names of 
manufacturers. 


quite this far. . . but by wearing Talon-equipped under- 





wear that fastens in a single easy swish. 


Coupon brings free illustrated catalog 








Hookless Fastener Company 

642 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 

Please send me your illustrated 32-page Talon 
catalog. 


Name 





Address 
City and State 








U. S. A. only 
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©. 1200 — South Bend Level-Wind- 
ing Anti- Back-Lash Reel $20.00 


In the Hands 


of over 


600,000 


Fishermen 


The cast, the strike, the catch—all de- 
pend upon your reel. . Your reel must 
be right. Choose the reel which the 
greatest number of anglers choose year 
after year, for watch-like precision of 
manufacture. 600,000 South Bend own- 
ers can’t be wrong. These reels must 
be right! 

No. 1000— 


Oreno 


A reel noted for its smooth, easy free-running 
action. Combines South Bend’s famous level- 
winding anti-back-lash features. 100 yard capacity. 


No. 550— 
Level- 
Winding 
Anti-Back- 
Lash 


$5.50 


The reel which ‘s 
has brought bait- 
casting Joy to 
thousands of be- 

ginners. A plain, substantial, popularly priced 
reel, with South Bend’s two noted features. 
Price refunded on any South Bend Reel which will 

not fulfill all we claim. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
2214 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


SOUTRS8END 


Fishing Tackle of all ki ds Reels Lines Laits 


WRITE for further got 
Setaite in our new_ 1930 

“Fishing—What Tackle 
—¥ When". 100 Maal 
ing pages. “Sent free e 



















rather effective to fish this way. So by 


|casting the fly close to the water with 


more line than I needed, I was able to 
make it hit the water a few feet short and 
skip back into the opening. It was still 
several feet from the fish but he heard the 
commotion and seeing the bug, started for 
it full tilt. With a wake like a motorboat, 
back and head out of water, he struck the 
bug so hard that he knocked it clear into 
the air. Never hesitating he smashed it 
again when it fell, thereby hooking him- 
self. Not expecting such a display of pyro- 
technics, I was so confounded at the strike 
that I spent the next ten minutes pulling 
that bass back out of his little retreat, 
for he was into it again immediately. 

The trouble with this sort of fishing is 
that it is liable to ruin the angler for any 
other variety. It takes a lot of coaxing 
now to get me to leave my lake for one day 
out of the season to go after trout. 

Here is another argument in favor of 
the Micropterus family: who ever saw a 
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trout with such a temperament? The seem- 
ingly perfect days are so often complete 
upsets, and the man who gauges his an- 
gling calendar by the luminaries is apt to 
be sadly disgruntled. I have had wonder- 
ful fly fishing in a howling gale and when 
it was so cold that I all but gave up, 
though nearly every cast brought a rise. 
In perfect weather, with temperatures 
ideal and rising fish in plain sight all 
around me, I have cast many hundreds of 
times without a fin showing near my fly, 

Why do not more bass fly-fishermen 
develop? Anyone who knows the thrill 
of a good fish on the long rod, the smash- 
ing strike on the surface, and the pleasure 
of casting the fly for these noble fish, is 
in himself an argument in its favor. The 
time spent mastering the technique of 
fishing the bug is but a pleasant prelim- 
inary to many years of angling fun, if one 
will but remember to give the bass lots 
of time, let him get good and mad, and then 
watch him go. There is nothing like it! 


EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL 
CHANGES ON FISHING WATERS 
PART II 
By John W. Titcomb 


HE least valuable of all water from 

a fisherman’s viewpoint is the small, 
swift, warm-water brook. Such a brook 
is very often dry in the summer, though 
there are a great many that maintain a 
permanent flow. Even of these it may be 
said that their small size makes them 
unsuitable for black bass; the high sum- 
mer temperature renders them useless for 
trout, and the swift water unfits them for 
perch, sunfish and bullheads. 

As specific cases of deforestation, take 
those in the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
where a preserve usually consists of 
numerous lakes on which a club leases 
fishing and hunting rights of the Provin- 
cial Government. Some of these preserves 
consist of as much as one hundred or more 
square miles of wild lands and waters, 
often embracing as many as one hundred 
lakes and ponds. 

The stumpage on these preserves is sold 
to lumbermen. The preserve is fished in 
the summer. The lumbermen work in the 
winter, leaving a fringe of trees along the 
portages and around the lakes but skin- 
ning the forest from the rest of it. The 
angler intent upon his fishing and who 
confines his mode of travel to canoe and 
portage, may pass his vacation on one of 
these preserves without discovering the 
devastation which has taken place. 

A few years after the lumberman has 
come and gone, the waters teem with such 
species as dace, chubs, suckers and min- 
nows, and trout are few. If fires break out 
in the slash the peak in devastation is 
reached. The wooded fringe around the 
lakes and along the portages is burned 
and the scenic effects are blasted; and 
worse still, the humus which acted as an 
absorbent has also been destroyed. The 
resulting warm water favors reproduc- 
tion of the inferior species formerly in 
normal abundance as food for trout, but 
now their competitors occupy the shal- 
lower inshore areas which, previous to 
deforestation, maintained a low tempera- 
ture through seepage of water from the 
forest floor. The trout are driven to 
limited areas of cool water, their spawn- 
ing beds are ruined by fluctuating tem- 
peratures and the deposited eggs are eaten 
by the increasing hordes of inferior 
species. Furthermore, the productive 
capacity for trout in such waters is con- 
fined to the carrying capacity of the cool 
water areas in extreme summer tempera- 
tures at times of pronounced drought. 





In a discussion of the food and rate of 
growth of horned dace (Semotilus 
otromaculatus) and of the common shiner 
(Notropis cornutus), Clemens finds that 
the food of the dace consists largely of 
insects with considerable amounts of craw- 
fish and plant tissue, and that insects form 
the most important item in the food of 
the shiner. Thus the dace and shiners both 
compete with the trout for food and a 
large number of them in a lake might 
bring about a reduction in the number of 
trout. He then says :— 


“It is a more or less common observa- 
tion that dace and crout occur together in 
many streams in areas where the sur- 
rounding land has been cleared or partly 
so. This, -no doubt, means that the ranges 


" Photo Francis L. Bayle 
Bear Lake in Colorado—a striking ex- 
ample of deforestation 


in environmental factors of the two species 
overlap. The situation in the lakes in 
Quebec can only be a matter of supposi- 
tion at the present time, but it is not 
improbable that deforestation has brought 
about a change in conditions, probably 
chiefly in temperature, so that environment- 
al factors have become more favorable for 
dace and less so for trout, with resulting 
increase in numbers of the former and 
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decrease of the latter. Food competition 
may be a secondary factor.” 

This confirms the position taken by the 
writer for a number of years. The dace 
and shiners existed in the ponds and lakes 
of Quebec before the time of deforesta- 
tion when the waters were more uniform- 


Photo Francis L. Bayle 
Another view of Bear Lake. Deforestation 
such as this has most disastrous effects on 


all fish life 


ly of a low temperature. Under such 
conditions these fish did not multiply so 
rapidly because their breeding areas were 
restricted. Following deforestation ‘the 
temperature of the lakes was raised dur- 
ing warm weather, deprived as they were 
of the cool seepage water from the forest 
floor. The waters around the shores of 
these lakes, formerly the feeding ground 
of trout during the early morning and in 
the evening, became the habitat of dace 
and shiners with more favorable condi- 
tions for these two species. In the early 
days, Nature’s balance provided a certain 
number of dace and shiners as food for 
trout, but with the high temperatures, the 
trout are more limited in their habitat, 
the opportunities for natural reproduction 
are very much reduced, and the food for 
the few juvenile trout that survive the dace 
and shiners is consumed by the latter. 


ANY people have visited Algonquin 
Park, a large government reservation 
in the Province of Ontario and a famous 
angling resort affording a great variety 
of game and food fishes. On the occasion 
of a trip along one end of the Park, it 
was very saddening to see the extensive 
lumbering going on with no care for the 
Slash. It is bad enough to have the lum- 
bermen raid this beautiful country with- 
out leaving it in such shape that the first 
spark from a cigarette will result in the 
destruction of thousands of acres of vege- 
tation as well as of the soil which would in 
a generation or two make it possible to 
restore the forests. This deforestation will 
have a very general adverse effect on the 
trout waters of the Park if carried on 
extensively. Already the small-mouth bass 
has supplanted fontinafis in some of the 
waters to which the latter was native. 
The physical changes which are rapidly 
Occurring in the waters of Canada merely 
parallel what has already taken place al- 
most everywhere in the trout belt of the 
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Any time you want to pose 
for a picture like this— 





begin by overhauling your tackle 


For if there’s a flaw anywhere—from barb to butt—one of these 
salt-water fighters will find it! 

Every inch and every ounce of your outfit must be right. And 
it will be right if it’s Abbey & Imbrie tackle. For no piece of 
tackle gets the Abbey & Imbrie label until it’s been tested on 
the fish it’s designed for. 

That goes for rods, reels, lines, baits, lures—everything in 
the tackle dictionary—whether for salt-water or fresh-water 
fishing. It,has to pass an actual land-its-fish test before it goes 
into the Abbey & Imbrie lineup. 

And that, gentlemen, means all the difference between “‘look 
at this one!’’ and a lot of excuses about how it got away. 

See the new and complete Abbey & Imbrie line at your dealer's 
or at any Spalding store. You'll find it a treat! 

Or, mail the coupon, and we'll send you the new 127-page 
Abbey & Imbrie catalogue. It has everything you ever longed 
for both in salt-water and fresh-water tackle. 1030.4. ¢.s. eenos. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of 


AG Glatthig "bare 








ABBEY & IMBRIE, Dept. F. & S. 7-30, 20 Beekman Street, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation, the 1930 Abbey & Imbrie Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


Name. 








Address 





City State. 
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Comfortable 


as your 
favorite shoes 


PaTENTED 
ConsTRUCTION 


—the WALTON 


Never again need you return from a 
day’s catch with feet that “weigh a ton 
apiece”. The Walton (Ball-Band)— 
a rubber sport boot with shoe comfort—has 
brought sportsmen a new joy in fishing. 

A patented 3-buckle opening at the 
ankle holds the secret of this new com- 
fort. Unbuckled, the boot slips on or off 
easily. Buckled, it gives trim, snug, shoe 
fit. No more chafing at the heel! 

Three years of service to thousands of 
enthusiastic wearers have proved that 
the special construction of the opening in 
the Walton make it comfortable, serv- 
iceable and water-tight. There can be no 
other boot “‘just like it”, because these 
special details are exclusive with Ball- 
Band. To be sure of full satisfaction ask 
for the Ball-Band Walton and look for 
the Red Ball trade-mark when you buy. 

Ball-Band footwear is sold to more 
than ten million satisfied wearers by 
more than seventy thousand shoe and 
sporting goods dealers. If your own 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


In the complete line 
of sportsmen’ s 

isthis special Extra- 
Light Sporting 
Boot. Less than ~~ 
pounds a pair, rolls 
into a small bundle, 
surprisingly tough 
and long-wearing. 





Musuawaka Russer & Wooten Mee. Co, 
490 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 





Look for the Red Ball 


BALL-BAN D 


Russer Footwear - Woo.en Foorwear 
Leatuer Huntinc Sores 


Canvas Sport SHogs - 











United States. In many instances the value 
of the forests destroyed in no sense equals 
the value of the waters which are ren- 
dered unproductive of the species of fishes 
native to them and for which other species 
cannot be substituted in compensatory 
value. 

However, when the physical conditions 
are so changed by deforestation as to 
render lakes and ponds unsuitable for 
native species, especially trout, there must 
be some substitute to take the place of 
the indigenous species if these waters are 
to continue their productivity. Considera- 
tion must be given as to whether a species 
like the land-locked salmon may thrive 
as a substitute for the trout or whether 
the waters have become so warm as to 
make the introduction of any Salmonidae 
prohibitive. 

If the waters were formerly trout 
waters, it is probable that the small-mouth 
black bass will be the natural substitute 
for the trout, although it must be recog- 
nized that the bass will not produce satis- 
factory results in the latitude occupied by 
trout if confined in lakes and ponds of 
small area. By latitude occupied by trout 
is meant the trout waters of the north 
rather than of the mountainous sections 
further south where altitude provides the 
cool water conditions which the Sal- 
monidae require. In such waters. of the 
north it is unusual to get satisfactory 
bass fishing:in ponds of less than fifty 
acres in area. 

Certainly the bass should not be sub- 
stituted in large lakes until it has been 
well established that the temperature of 
the water is uncongenial to any species 
of the Salmonidae. Private fish ponds as 
little as five acres in area, regardless of 
their small size, may be stocked with 
small-mouth bass because in such cases, 
the owner is usually able to incur an 
annual expense in providing the requisite 
natural food—forage fishes—which in 
small ponds will not reproduce under 
natural conditions to a sufficient extent 
to feed a considerable number of bass. 

When stocking private fish ponds that 
empty into trout streams, it is well to 
remember that it is practically impossible 
to construct a foolproof screen to prevent 
the escape of the bass alevins, and bass 
introduced into a stream may prove ex- 
tremely detrimental to any larger waters 
to which the stream is tributary. 
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What has been said with reference to 
bass, applies with equal force to many 
other species of warm water fishes. 

A matter closely akin to the effects of 
deforestation is the importance of shade 
on trout streams. 

In a survey of streams in Connecticut 
a most striking instance of the effects of 
the absence of shade on a small brook was 
noted when the temperature of the stream 
increased_ten degrees in a half-mile of 
open meadowland in which all brush had 
been removed, thus exposing the water to 
the direct action of the sun. 


E must not only protect the sources 

of streams in order to maintain a 
congenial temperature for the fishes most 
suitable for them, but we must encourage 
shade along the banks throughout the en- 
tire course of the stream. An exaggerated 
sense of orderliness on the part of farmers 
who are encouraged by the Farm Bureau 
agents in this matter, indirectly aided by 
the reduction in the volume a water, is 
the main reason for the marked tempera- 
ture fluctuations and the consequent de- 
cline of many trout streams located in 
the agricultural districts. Every person 
through whose land a trout stream flows 
should consider not only his personal con- 
venience, but the value of the stream to 
his neighbors below him, and realize that 
if he deprives the stream of the natural 
fringe of shade—be it nothing more than 
alders—he is adversely affecting the pro- 
ductive value of the stream on his neigh- 
bors’ land as well as reducing the water’s 
normal volume of flow. 

The clearing of swamp land at the 
head of, or adjacent to, a stream may re- 
sult in the drying up of springs which are 
its main source of water supply. The work 
of one man, clearing a few acres, may 
prove disastrous to a stream in which many 
other land owners are vitally interested. 

In addition to being a factor in regulat- 
ing water temperature, the fringe of trees 
or shrubbery along the banks of a stream 
affords considerable harbor to the various 
winged insects which lay their eggs on 
the water. Both the larvae and the in- 
sects resulting from these eggs constitute 
an important part of the trout menu and 
the fish productivity of a stream of prop- 
er temperature is regulated very largely 
by the amount of fish food it contains. 

(The End) 


SURF CASTING FOR STRIPERS 
By Robert Appleton 


IRST of all we must have an outfit. 

One of the sportiest ways to catch a 
striped bass is by means of surf casting. 
So we will need a good, strong surf-cast- 
ing rod with about a 3-foot butt and about 
a 6- or 6%4-foot tip—the fewer guides 
and wrappings the better. Two large agate 
guides with a similar tip guide are suf- 
ficient. A number 3/0 free-spool reel with 
an automatic drag is perhaps the most 
practical. Then I would suggest about a 
number 12- or 15-thread Special line. This 
is made of a very fine yarn, just one half 
the size generally used in the standard 
Cuttyhunk lines. 

It is preferable to have this rigged 
with a number 18-thread “wearing piece” 
where the line bears most of the strain in 
casting. This piece should be about 15 or 
20 feet in length. A thin piano wire 
leader with two swivels and then the lure 
—and the main part of your equipment is 
about complete. In the way of accessories, 
you should have a few extra wearing 
pieces, a knife, a pair of pliers and a belt 
in which to place the butt of your rod. 

When it comes to the lure, I have found 





a 2- or 3-ounce Belmar lead jig painted a 
light blue to be one of the best. The col- 
or should be about the same as that of 
an eel skin turned inside out. Better yet 
is a real eel skin drawn over a Belmar 
jig and tied securely. The loose part near 
the hook has a little wiggle which often 
deceives the striper into believing it is 
the tail of the bait. If you are using one 
of the painted jigs, a little strip of pork 
rind hung on the hook also will frequently 
fool the bass and has almost the same 
effect as the eel skin. 

You must be well supplied with jigs. 
Lots of them may be lost on rocks, back- 
lashes or perhaps even on fish. It is best 
to have a bag in which to carry your jigs. 

To cast properly and not get a backlash 
you should use a thumb-stall, preferably 
of wool. At the end of your cast, when 
the jig brushes the water, it is important 
to —_ your line gently with the thumb- 
stall. 

If you are casting from the shore, don’t 
forget a pair of high hip boots or waders. 
In fishing from a stand, a pair of rubber- 
soled shoes are handy to keep you from 
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slipping. And when you cast, be sure to 
have the spool of your reel free. If you 
forget about this, your jig is liable to 
swing around and hit you or one of your 
companions. 

Having made your cast, hold the tip 
of your rod up high. As the jig touches 





One or two stripers like this and you’ve 
had a good day’s sport 


the water, snub your line gently with your 
thumb. Throw in your free-spool ratchet, 
place the butt of the rod in your belt and 
reel in rapidly at the start so your jig 
does not sink to the bottom and get 
“caught up.” After you have the jig com- 
ing toward you, reel a little slower—just 
enough to keep it going and off the bot- 


tom. “When you get a strike, come back | 


hard enough to set the jig and play your 
fish gently. Don’t force him. 

Make certain the drag on the reel is 
not too tight in order to give the fish 
enough play and also keep the tip of your 
rod well up. If you are fishing from a 
stand, wait until the fish starts to tire and 
you have him coming toward you. Then 
make certain on which side of the stand 
he is going to work in, and go ashore and 
finish fighting him from the beach. 

The next question is where to go. Mon- 
tauk, Long Island, is one of my favorite 
spots. The New Jersey and Rhode Island 
coasts also afford some mighty good fish- 
ing. Around Montauk Point, good striped 
bass fishing is to be had between the Ditch 
Plains Life Saving Station and the most 
easterly end of Long Island. The best 
time of the year there, as a rule, is in May 
and June and again from about September 
lst to December 15th. The bass range any- 
where from 4 to 60 pounds in weight. The 
largest caught there last year tipped the 
scales at 45 pounds. This is a mighty big 
fish and one that will give you lots of 
fun and an opportunity to show your skill. 


N order to get the best results at Mon- 

tauk, you should fish there from two 
hours before toabout one hour after high tide. 
The tides at Montauk are the same as at 
Governor’s Island and if you will consult 
the tide tables published in the daily news- 
papers, you can determine the proper time 
to do your fishing. If high tide happens 
to be around sunrise or sunset, so much 
the better. However, conditions are sel- 
dom absolutely perfect for striped bass 
fishing. Things just don’t happen that way. 








If you arrive at 8:00 A.M., very likely the 
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By MARFOFE 


REEL 












Marhoff Level-Winding Reel — 
Built like a fine watch — with jew- 
eled bronze bearings—chromium- 
plated nickel-silver frame with in- 
laid Bakelite head. Price, $12.50. 


Plunk! Dead to the spot where the big one rose! 


A MASTERPIECE YOU'LL 
TREASURE FOR A LIFETIME 


Bui like a fine watch, the beautiful Marhoff reel, 


accurate in its every dimension to less than 1/1000 


of an inch, is a masterpiece of the master reel maker. 
With its superb, free-running, silent and powerful action, 
long distance and accurate bait casting is delightfully 
easy. And in the landing of the largest and gamiest fish, 
its dependable action will never fail you. The Marhoff 


reel is sold by all dealers in Shakespeare fine fishing 


tackle. Ask to see it. They'll be glad to show it to you. 









FREE—"Let’s Go Fishin’” 

fascinating booklet on fish 

and fishing tackle. Write 
for your copy. 








FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


REELS “RODS = LIN! 






(Bob Becker Photo) 
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BroaDCASTING 


BASs,,, 


HIS six pound, six ounce small 

mouth black bass featured a radio 
broadcast over station WKBF, 
Indianapolis on April 24th. The 
General Motors Service Co. of that 
city writes as follows: 


“This fish was caught on a True 
Temper Rod and Al. Foss Shimmy 
Wiggler and entered in our 1930 
fishing contest by Mr. Laurence 
Pryce, who says ‘that with any other 
rod except a True Temper he does 
not believe he could have handled 
this big fellow’. To the best of our 
knowledge this is the largest small 
mouth bass ever caught in Indiana 
waters.”” 


The wonderful flexibility of the True 
Temper Rod makes it easy to handle 
the light, sportsmantike Al. Foss Lures. 
The two together are the greatest 
fish getting combination ever offered 
to sportsmen. 


Every genuine True Temper Rod has 
the words “‘True Temper” stamped 
in the butt of the rod itself. Look 
for this to avoid imitations. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, o. 


The Toledo: 


Highest grade True Tem- 
per Rod with offset reel 
seat handle, genuine 
agate guide and tip top. 

Finished in black nickel 
or special *‘Afco”. Lf 
your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


TRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 
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bass stopped biting at 7:45. If you quit 
fishing at 7:45, someone probably will 
tell you about a week later that they had 
splendid luck after 8:00 o'clock. And so 
it goes. 

If the weather is too clear, the fish can 
see the jig plainly and you can’t fool them. 
If the day is very cloudy, then sometimes 


That is the question which had bothered 
me for several years. I had spoken to 
several guides about this but no reason- 
able explanation was forthcoming. One 
year I was fishing in Crowe Lake at 
Marmora, Canada, with one of the best 
guides that it has ever been my good for- 
tune to have. This guide could neither 


The rocky shores of the Atlantic Coast afford some excellent surf casting for striped bass 


they can’t see the lure at all. If there is 
no wind, you have no white water—and 
that’s bad, too. If there is too much wind, 
you can't cast properly. A little white 
water is best. After a heavy rain, the 
water is often too muddy. Ii there is 
a little live bait around, it is fre- 
quently a good sign. Too much bait 
probably will mean that the bass have 
already dined well, and a jig won't ap- 
peal to them. 

Another point—casting too far into the 
surf is sometimes as bad as not casting 
far enough. Frequently the fish are right 
in close to the shore and a good caster 
will sometimes cast way over them, while 
another person who is not able to cast 
very far would probably, under similar 
conditions, catch lots of fish. 

Striped bass fishing is a royal sport. 
They are a sporty fish, excellent to eat 
and are such wise old birds that they 
have you beaten 75 chances to 25 right at 
the start. Pick a good day, take along a 
nice luncheon, and whether you catch fish 
or not, you will have your lungs full of 
fresh air and will return a happier man— 
and perhaps you may catch a striper. 


HOW BASS STRIKE MINNOWS 
by Dr. Paul C. Colegrove 


HERE are many strange phenomena 

about fish and fishing. Some of these 
have been easily explained, others have not 
been sufficiently observed and therefore 
no satisfactory explanation has ever been 
made. 

When I go bass fishing and have an 
unsuccessful strike, I notice the minnow 
closely after the line and bait have been 
reeled in. The minnow looks as though it 
had been run through a scaling machine. 
The scales are all practically gone and the 
skin is perfectly bare and smooth, with 
perhaps one or more deep cuts along the 
side or back. These cuts are made, no 
doubt, by the protruding sharp teeth of 
the striking bass. How could a minnow 
be so completely scaled by a single, al- 
most instantaneous strike of a bass? 


read nor write, yet when I asked him that 
question about a bass scaling a minnow 
so thoroughly at one rush, he rendered 
an explanation so practical that I am 
writing Fre_p AND STREAM about it. I have 
never heard nor have I ever read about 
this explanation, although it may be very 
generally known. This is his theory: 

If you will examine the front jaws of 
a bass you will find hundreds of small, fine, 
needle-like teeth about ™%g of an inch 
long. These are not in rows but thickest 
in the front center. When the finger is 
passed over this area of teeth, it feeis just 
like a very fine, sharp file. These teeth 
have their purpose as will be noted later. 
When the bass strikes the minnow he hits 
it from behind. The jaws of the bass 
are opened just wide enough to allow 
the minnow to slide into the mouth, tail 
first. As the impetus of the bass forces the 
minnow into its mouth, these fine teeth on 
the upper and lower jaw act as a rasp and 
the minnow is scaled as clean as if it were 
skinned. The purpose in scaling the 
minnow is to kill it and it certainly is 
dead, as inspection after such a strike 
will show. 

After scaling and killing the minnow, 
the bass takes it in his jaws and seeks a 
secluded place in which to finish his meal. 
There the minnow is turned in the jaws 
and is swallowed head first. Every bass 
fisherman knows that after the initial 
strike of the bass, some time must be 
given before the hook is set. This time 
corresponds to the time the bass takes to 
turn and finally swallow the minnow. 

This is the guide’s explanation. When 
he told me this that day at Crowe Lake, 
I decided to see if it were true. We rowed 
over to a favorite fishing spot. Here was 
an opening about six feet square in some 
lily pods. The sun was shining brightly 
and the minnows we used for bait were 
visible down to a depth of about eight 
feet. 

I purposely let my minnow down only ¢ 
about five feet as I was anxious to make 
clear observations. I did not have long 


. to wait before a large-mouth bass made 
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a rush at it. The minnow frantically tried 
to escape but the bass struck it and the 
scales scattered in all directions. I saw 
the minnow disappear a fraction of a 
second, tail first, in the mouth of the bass. 
Then it appeared again, this time clamped 
cross-ways, like a bone in a dog’s mouth. 
The bass then retreated to a small tangle 
of water-lily stems. Here it slowly turned 
the minnow and then swallowed it head 
first. I landed the bass and examined the 
minnow and it was as bare of scales as a 
billiard ball. 

I watched this same phenomenon time 
after time as bass after bass struck these 
minnows and always the same sequence of 
events transpired: namely the minnow 
was scaled, turned and swallowed. 

I feel that I have tried out my guide’s 
explanation thoroughly and it is absolute- 
ly true in every respect. 

I have mentioned this to a number of ex- 
perienced fishermen and I was surprised 
to learn that none of them had ever heard 
of this explanation of this strange 
phenomenon. Therefore I have taken the 
privilege of submitting it to the readers 
of this magazine. 


OUR CONTEST IN JULY 


ULY, of course, is one of the most pop- 

ular months on the calendar for the sum- 
mer vacationists. As a result, it is also one 
of the heaviest months for FIELD AND 
StrEAM’s Annual Prize Fishing Con- 
test. The black bass, especially, looms up 
prominently on the angler’s horizon. The 
bass seasons are now open everywhere and 
July is undoubtedly the banner month for 
the bass fishermen. 

As far as my personal experience is con- 
cerned, I have always had the most sport 
and the major portion of my success with 
these fish during the first month of the open 
season. They are inclined to be more active 





Photo Ernest Miller 
Two beautiful Montana rainbow trout 
weighing 10% and 814 pounds 


and to rise to a fly or bass bug much more 
readily than later on in the summer. At the 
present time the fish are for the most part 
busily engaged in foraging for food. Dur- 
ing August, I have always had a hard job 
in interesting a bass in surface lures ex- 
cept, perhaps, during the very early and 
late hours of the day. 

Take my advice and don’t let the fact 
that the various Divisions in the Black 
Bass Classes close late in the year keep you 
from sending in an affidavit on the first 
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TWISTING THE 


TIGER'S 
~ TAIL 


R. LEE F. BUSSE, of Cleveland, 

Ohio, states that the Al. Foss 
Jazz Wiggler with Pork Rind induces 
the same feeling of biting rage on 
the part of the Tiger of the North 
that is aroused by twisting the tail 
of the four-footed variety. 





The 36 pound specimen shown on 
the right was captured by him at 
Avery Point, Sebright, Canada. This 
musky is no “child”. He reached a 
ripe old age and size because he 
was not easy to fool and has prob- 
ably turned up his nose at a basket 
full of splashing, gangling baits of 
the ordinary variety. 


The man who spends his time and 
money to go up North is usually not 
interested in “cradle snatching’ but 
wants to bring home some trophies 
he can talk about. Fish of this kind, 
are discriminating on the subject of 
makeshift baits. Better have a collec- 
tion of Genuine Al. Foss Pork Rind 
Baits in your tackle box if you don’t 
wan't them to “high hat” you, 


Pork Rind Strips — Genuine 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Strips. 
Bass, musky and fly spinner 
sizes. Price, 45c. 








New Egypt Wiggler 75c. Equipped with 
new spinner. Weight & oz. 


— at 


Oriental Wiggler $1.00. 4% or % oz. Black and 
White, Yellow and White, or Red and White. 








Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. No. 12—%4 oz. 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—¥% oz. 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish~different colored streamers. 
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Just a word of CAUTION: The SUCCESS 
of the Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows has 
brought forth a host of imitations by 
men who do not have inventive ability 
enough to create anything themselves, 
nor sportsmanship enough to prevent 
them from copying the ideas of others. 
You can tell who they are by their 
advertisements and can rebuke them by 
not using any of their products. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Al. Foss Department No. A 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Dixie Wiggler $1.00. No. 14, % oz. 1/0 hook; No. 
13, % oz. ih hook. Larger hooks if ordered. Brass 
or nickel finish —different colored streamers, 





Shimmy Wiggler $1.00. 4{ or % oz. Brass or 
nickel finish —different colored streamers. 


L. FOS55 


Pork Rino Baits 





































































flood lights or search lights. . 


needed for operation is negligible. . . 


MALLEABLE 
BRANFORD 


em. 





, — your summer holidays may take you, you can have electric 
lights with a Branford Midget Lighting Plant. ... It weighs only fifty 
pounds and occupies a space twelve inches by eighteen inches by a 
foot high, and yet will furnish sufficient light for camps, cottages or 


roadside stands. It will charge radio batteries and furnish current for 


requires no attention, and the cost of the small quantity of gasoline 
. The Branford Midget Lighting 
Plant is made with six volt generator at 140 dollars, or with twelve volt | 


generator for five dollars more. 


. - Of unusually sturdy construction, it 


IRON FITTINGS 


* 
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co. 
CONNECTICUT 





A Husky, Fighting Split Bamboo Rod 


a 


—— 


The Muskie Special, at all 
Shakespeare dealers’, $12 


" a 





MUSKIE SPECIAL 


One of a complete line of Shakespeare Rods | 


pegreg you want a rod 
to do battle with King 
Muskie in his native waters, 
or for fly casting, or surf 
casting, or any kind of fish- 
ing, you'll want a rod you 
can depend upon...a rod 
that's honor built from butt 
to tip. Shakespeare rods 
are honor built—and honor 
sold, too. Each represents 
the finest value you can buy 
for the money. 

For instance, the Muskie 
Special—a husky, fighting 
split bamboo rod, is hand- 
made from butt to tip. It'll 
withstand the toughest kind 
of casting and still come 





up smiling. Its taper is per- 
fect and the long tip and 
short butt joint give long un- 
broken spring action, life 
and backbone. This rod is 
fitted with solid cork dou- 
ble grip, full genuine agate 
guides and top, nickeled fer- 
rules and locking reeling 
band and windings of red 
silk. See this thoroughbred 
weapon at your Shake- 
speare dealer's now. Re- 
member, there’s an honor- 
built Shakespeare split 
bamboo rod for every kind 
of fishing. Shakespeare 
Company, 713 N. Pitcher 
St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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REELS RODS 





FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


BAITS 
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Record Muskies have been caught with 
Shakespeare Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Get this new hand 
book of fishing lore § 
and new items in 
Fine Tackle. Write § 
for your free copy. 





nice bass that you catch. Many of those 
who have procrastinated and held off in the 
hopes of catching a bigger one, lived to 
wish that they hadn’t done so. 

There is also plenty of fine trout fishing 
to be had during July and that is the month 
when the dry fly does its prettiest work, 
And lake trout, crappies, muskalonge, 





~ Photo Conrad Young 


You catch a 44-pound muskalonge and see 
if you don’t have a job lifting him 


great ‘northerns and wall-eyed pike—all 
are eager and waiting to make your ac- 
quaintance. 

What a month, too, for the salt water 
fishermen! We want to hear about some 
of those fine weakfish that are now running 
in eastern waters. Don’t lose sight of the 
magnificent opportunities for some genuine 
sport in taking these fish on light tackle. 
Last year the weakfish entries were like 
the first part of the fish’s name—weak. Let 
us pep them up a bit this year. And don't 
forget about those dates you have with the 
stripers, channel bass, bluefish and tarpon. 
We are hoping to be swamped by an ava- 
lanche of affidavits. If you will turn to 
pages 60 and 62, you will find out anything 
and everything about our Contest. 





Unfortunately, due to irregularities in 
the Fish and Fishing Division of our Prize 
Photo Contest, we were compelled to de- 
mand the return of the First Prize, as the 
photograph awarded that prize was taken 
by Jay E. Brown of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, and was not the property of the man 
who submitted it. 





GOING UP 


HE total volume of the fishing tackle 
business realized in this country during 
1929, does not indicate any slump in either 
the number of anglers or in the supply of 
fish—the opinion of some calamity howlers 
notwithstanding. The combined sales of 
the tackle manufacturers last year amount- 
ed to $16, 250,000 as compared to $15,000,- 
000 in the previous year—an increase of 
& per cent. The total output of all fishing 
supplies in 1929, including clothing, is 
estimated at $25,682,000—an increase of 
over a million and a half over 1928. 
Along with this increase in the tackle 





business, one would naturally expect 4 
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corresponding growth in the number of 
anglers—and such is the case. It is esti- 
mated that last year the U. S. A. showed 
a gain of not less than 1,000,000 anglers— 
from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000. 

These figures are all very interesting. 
Our manufacturers are to be congratulated 
and so are our fishermen. More power to 
them! In the final analysis, however, who 
is probably responsible for the major 
share of this splendid showing? 

Well, I personally believe it’s both the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries and the state 
fish and game departments that deserve the 
real credit. They’re the boys we want to 
take our hats off to. It doesn’t take Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity to prove that 
if the fish weren’t there waiting to be 
caught, the anglers wouldn’t be going out 
after them, nor would the manufacturers 
be selling their tackle. 

Simple as rolling off a log! 


A NOVEL WAY TO CARRY 
HOOKS 


By Raphael Gibbs 


NE of the most convenient and safest 

methods for carrying extra fish hooks 
is that of placing the hooks in an exploded 
shotgun shell and putting a cork over the 
end of it. Different kinds of hooks can 
be placed in different shells. If the shells 
are labeled, the fisherman will find the de- 
sired hook always quickly accessible. In 
the shell container, too, the hooks cannot 
tear the clothes as they sometimes do 
when carried in a paper envelope or loose- 
ly in the pocket. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
ROD FOR BASS FLY FISHING 


FisHinGc Epitor: 

I am contemplating doing some fly fishing for 
black bass. I have friends who use spinners in 
combination with flies and they have good 
success. There is a fly rod on the market for 
use particularly with spinners in_ combination 
with flies -9% feet, 6% ounces. It is evident 
that the added weight is to compensate for the 
fact that these combinations are much heavier 
than flies alone. For my present needs a rod 
of bass specifications is what I want because 
I'll not be doing any trout fishing. 

Here are my questions: Is the relation be- 
tween the weight and length of a fly rod and 
the flies so exact a one that this above-mentioned 
rod would not be suitable for the casting of 
light flies alone? What weight line would 
be used (1) with the heavier spinner-fly com- 
binations; (2) with flies alone—with such a rod? 
Do you recommend a rod of this weight for 
the purpose I have mentioned? 


Jim SHEARER. 


Comment: When it comes to casting spinners 
and any fly rod lures heavier than the regular 
flies, the weight of your rod is quite an im- 
portant questian, that is if you think anything 
of the rod. There is no question about the 
fact that the casting of such lures and es- 
pecially the weight of lifting the line plus 
the lure from the surface of the water is a 
very great strain on such a rod. 

here is no reason, however, why it would 
be necessary to get a 9% foot rod that weighs 
as much as 6% ounces. For a number of years 
the writer has used a rod of this length weigh- 
ing just a fraction over 5% ounces for exactly 
this type of work and the rod is just as good 
today as it ever was. This is a heavier rod than 
I would ordinarily choose to use, but for this 
type of fishing it is absolutely essential. 
_ A rod that weighs much under 5% ounces 
is really not practical for this work. The 6% 
ounce rod is unnecessarily heavy and you 
would probably only find it unwieldy and tir- 
ing. A 914-foot rod that weighs about 514 ounces 
is the proper thing, and while it could be used 
for ordinary fly casting, there is no reason at 
all for using such a heavy rod unless you 
have to limit yourself to one only. 

For most fly fishing conditions on the smaller 
Streams, such as we have here in the East, 
an 814-foot or even an 8-foot rod weighing from 
4 to 4% ounces is entirely satisfactory and it 
is a whole lot more comfortable and less 
tiring to fish with. 

he weight of your line on a heavy rod, if 
you are using spinners and fly rod lures, is not 
a very important matter as the weight of 
these lures will almost always carry out your line 
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No. 32 


The new light, 
perfectly bal- 
anced 2-piece 
bait casting 
rod, extremely 
responsive for 
accuracy and 
distance.Heavy 
lugs or light 
ures can be 
used equally 
well with it. 
Threelengths— 
4%, 5, 5% feet. 
Weight about 
6 ounces. $10 





Satisfactorily. In other words, in this type of 














Pacific Coast Agents: PHIL B. BEKEART COMPANY 








VERY Bristol rod is fitted with chrome plated handle 
trimmings. The Bristol exclusive alignment device 
on all Bristol jointed rods does away with twisting joints 


and misalignment of guides. 


Scan the tackle shown here. All good sporting goods 
stores carry them. If you have any difficulty getting them 
from your dealer, mail your order direct to us with check 


KINGFISHER 
SILK LINE 


Black Wonder is a versatile water- 
proof silk line for every purpose. 
Price per 100 yards (18 Ib. test) 
$3.50. Other tests in proportion. 


MEEK FLY REEL 


(Number 55). Here’s a neat alumi- 
num fly reel for dry and general 
fly fishing. Fitted with a tool steel 
click gear, and tool steel click 
blocks, with fine bearing bronze 
spool post and brushing. The reel 
is hand ly finished in black. 
Takeit apart easilyfor cleaning and 
oiling. Itis not even expensive,$10 





KINGFISHER BAIT CASTING 


LINE A famous line, favored 
by anglers everywhere. It has no 
water-proofing of anykind. Tough, 
strong and durable. 50 yards to the 
spool, 2 connected. Per 100 yards 
(12 Ib. test) $2.60. Other tests from 
6 lbs. to 28 lbs. 


eee See. ee 
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No. 27 


A bait casting rod, whose large-opening agate guides and 
offset tip cut friction to a minimum. Its 14-inch handle is 
fitted with double cork grips and patented detachable fin- 
ger hook. Lengths—4 to 6% ft. Weight about 9% ozs.$11.00 


BLUE GRASS REEL 
No. 10 is a brand new Level Wind spiral 


gearreel with a carriage of ingenious hinge 
construction. A quadruple multiplier. $25 


237 Horton Street, Bristol, Connecticut 








717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





No. 38 


A fine tele- 
scopic rod, 
uicklyadjust- 
able to any 
length. The 
joints lock se- 
curelyinplace. 
9-foot 
which tele- 
scopes down 
to 33 ins. Cork 
Reversible 
handle. $5.50 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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TO ENCOURAGE BETTER 
SPORTSMANSHIP IN ANGLING 


VALUABLE PRIZES 
For LARGEST FISHES 


Teo be awarded in the 


NATIONAL 


rize Fishing Contest 


(Prizes and classes on page 62) 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel and line, and 
with specified lure for some classes of fish. 

The Contest is open to everybody, subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and children. Contest opens on April 25th, 
1930, and closes on January 21st, 1931. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or an exact copy, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn-to by the contestant before a Notary Public and his seal 
must be affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods; the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

>. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included 
in the affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a 





WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 


tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Fretp AND StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. Af- 
fidavits must be in within three weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by’ unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing to be made by placing fish on 
sheet of thin paper and an outline made with pencil, the fins of 
the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weighing and measuring exact- 
ly the same, prizes identical in character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in brief statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
is desirable, but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment selected 
by the winner from merchandise advertised in FIELD AND 
STREAM during 1930. 





SrkeaM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, 








JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Van Campen Hett- 
ner, Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History, N. 
Con Nett, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer; Kennetn F. Lock woop, editor, writer and angler; Joun W. 
TircoMB, authority on fish culture and er kK K. BurNnuHam, authority on Pacific trout, care of FIELD AND 


Y. Big game hunter and angler; Eucene V. 











(AFFIDAVIT) 


following statements are the truth: 


Weight 


I hereby swear that the 





Kind of Fish 





Where caught 


Line Lere:or Bait. .......0<c:-c:00«: 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
Caught by (Signed) 
Street City 


Sworn to before me this day of ; Notary’s 


Length . 
Rod used Gal Reel 


Signature 












Girth ..When Caught 
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Fish witnessed and weight and. measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 
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fishing the line is not expected to do as great 
an amount of work as it is in ordinary fly 
casting. ‘ 

If you are going to use one line for both 
types of fishing, and you are using the heavier 
rod with plenty of backbone, a number D line is 
recommended, though an E ought to be all 
right. There would be no harm in using an F 
if you are going to limit this line to casting 
the heavier lures only. As a matter of fact, the 
lighter line tends to diminish the strain, too, on 
the rod in this kind of fishing. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


WHY THE TAPERED LINE? 


FisninG Epttor: 

I would appreciate it very much if you would 
advise me the advantage of a tapered line in fly 
casting over a line that is not tapered. I notice 
that the tapered one is three or four times as 
expensive as the untapered line and would like 
to know the difference. 

B. Dun ap Roppy. 

ComMENT: The tapered line has no distinct 
advantage except in dry fly fishing and in this 
instance it is not only highly desirable, but 
almost essential. As you no doubt know, the pur- 
pose of dry fly fishing is to simulate as closely 
as possible the natural insect. Any heavy tackle, 
therefore, that caused disturbance of any kind 
in the water would be detrimental to this pur- 
pose. 4 

In other words, a tapered line enables one to 
make a neat and delicate cast, causing the least 
possible disturbance in placing your fly. In wet 
fly fishing there is certainly no objection to using 
a tapered line, but it is by no means essential, 

Incidentally, it is also claimed that a tapered 
line enables one to make a more accurate cast. 
I believe there may be something to this theory. 
Delicacy, however, is the prime consideration. 

Fisninc Epitor. 


THE SQUARE-TAIL 


Fisu1nc Eprtor: 

I own.a 14 mm. projector and rented one of 
your films called ‘“Square-tails of Drowning 
River.”” The only fish of that name that I could 
find were of the Tetragonuridae family. These are 
ocean fish and are poisonous. I would like some 
information concerning the square-tails men- 
tioned in the film. 

R. C. ALEXANDER. 


CommeENT: The square-tail to which you refer 
is nothing more or less than a brook trout. It 
is difficult to say exactly why, in certain sections, 
the brookie is called a square-tail. 

As a rule they are called this when they at- 
tain an unusually large size, as they frequently 
do in some of the northern rivers and lakes 
especially. In certain parts of Maine and 
Canada they are never referred to as anything 
but square-tails. They are in no sense of the 
word a separate species or even a sub-species 
of the brook trout. It is merely another name for 
the brook trout. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


BLEEDING A FISH 


Fisninc Epitor: 

Is it advisable to bleed or cut open a trout 
prior to keeping it in a basket for any length of 
time? 

Norspert M. Georrrin. 


Comment: Bleeding a trout is by far more 
advisable than breaking its vertebra or stunning 
it with a blow on the back of the head, that is 
if you want to keep your fish for any length of 
time. The best way to bleed a fish, which should 
be done immediately, is to put a knife through 
the gills and into the backbone. Then, by put- 
ting it in the basket with some moist leaves or 
grass, or in the absence of these, wrapping it up 
m a damp cloth, you will keep your fish in 
perfect condition for twenty-four hours or more. 

Fisninc Epiror. 


THE BREAM 


FisHinc Epitor: 

Will you please describe for me the fish known 
as bream? Would they be suitable for a pond 
100 by 75 feet, and would they do well with 
bluegills? Will bluegills eat tadpoles? 

DWARD J. GEORGE. 

Comment: You have undoubtedly become some- 
what confused regarding the bream. The only 
fish we know in this country that is ever 
called the bream is the bluegill. The fish that is 
actually the bream is a strictly English fish and 
as far as our information goes, it has never 
been introduced into the waters of the United 
States. You must, therefore, have the bluegill 
in mind. There are, however, a number of other 
fishes that are sometimes referred to as bream, 
especially the roach or dace, and various sunfishes 
such as the yellowbelly, long-eared sunfish, war- 
mouth and goggle-eye. 

The bluegill would do very well in a pond 
such as you mention and generally thrives under 
the same conditions as would a bass. To our 
knowledge they have never been known to eat 
tadpoles. 

Fisuine Epirtor. 


[AMERICA’S GREATEST REEL VALUE 





VER-INCREASING demand has made it possible for Shakespeare 


dealers to offer you this Criterion reel at the extremely low price of only $5.50. 
The Criterion is a genuine Shakespeare level-winding masterpiece, precisioned 
like a fine watch and built to give a lifetime of casting perfection. Its jeweled 
spool caps, chromium-plated level-wind mechanism, and smooth, powerful 
action place the Criterion in a class far above any other reel ever sold at this 
price. See the Criterion. All dealers in Shakespeare fine fishing tackle will be 
glad to show it to you. Note its action, finish and “feel” and you'll know that it's 


the greatest reel value in America. Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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$3,440.00 IN PRIZES 


20th Annual National Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp aNp Stream during 1930 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1930. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1930. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1930 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Western Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1930 
west of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on lez ader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 8 Classes) 
ist . . . $10000 
gua... « Sean 
ME... ss. Se 
om .... 20 
Sa... « 2 
Gth .... 3000 


Total $280.00 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November 1st, 1930. 


Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 


in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 


small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Northern Division 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1930. 


Same geographical limits as small-mouth black 
bass, but identification affidavit not required for 
large -mouth bass in any division, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides ) Jntermediate Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1931, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Southern Division 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1931, in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis. 
sissippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Louisiana. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fietp aNp StREAM during 
winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


1930 may be selected by the 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy ) 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 


reum ) 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS ( Pomoxis 


annularis) 


Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1930 





PRIZES 


(In each of 10 Classes) 
Ist .. $50.00 
2nd ....- 2500 
Sn. «+ ss SD 
Gam. . «+ 4588 
Se. «+ > 


Total $120.00 














STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 











of fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes dupli- 
cated.) 

Above two species must be taken before No- 
vember Ist, 1930 






(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus §saltatrix ) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


_Above two species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1930. 


LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namay- 
cush) 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1930. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 













Must be taken before January 1st, 1931. 
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“Your ‘Dardevles’ played Hell 


DUD GUIDES A LADY 

(Continued from page 15) 
‘Very well,’ she says, 
voice under control again, 
to git goin’. 

“That’ suited me. I finished windin’ up 
the line, threw the rod in the bottom of the 
canoe, an’ dug the paddle deep. As I re- 
member it, I had a fool idea of reachin’ 
The Forks afore sunset, which would have 
busted a mallard’s record an’ then some. 
Thar was a nasty set of rips ahead. I fig- 
ured some, an’ decided to try it. 

‘*Keep in the middle,’ I told her. ‘Don’t 
throw yer weight all on one side. An’ git 
yer underpinnin’ under yer.’ 

“Maybe that made her mad—I d’know. 
Anyway, jes’ as we hit the white water 
an’ I was a-diggin’ to miss a nasty rock, 
she put her heft where it'd do the most 
good. All I can remember is that I see 
the river comin’ up inter my face, an’ then 
it got dark an’ so still I stopped hearin’ 
anythin’. 


short an’ her 
‘I advise yer 


6c HE next thing I knew I was layin’ 

on some almighty hard-feelin’ rocks. 
Fust off, I figured it was the bottom of the 
river, sunwheres between where I’d gone 
down an’ the Atlantic Ocean. But I put 
out my hands, an’ them rocks felt sorta 
dry. Then I begin to hear sunone cryin’. 


‘Can’t be a funeral,’ thinks I, ‘’cause I 
can't smell no flowers.’ 
“Next I heared a voice, way off an’ 


‘Are yer dead, Mr. Dean?’ 
‘No marm, 


distant, sayin’, 

“IT made a try at a answer, 
I don’t think so. It’s cold.’ 

“I was gettin’ some sense back. Opened 
my eyes, bout then, an’ I see a tree. It 
warn’t much of a tree, but it had some 
sky behind it. So I set up. My head was 
sore’n a bobtailed pup. I s’pose likely I 
bumped it on the bottom of the river. I 
see her sittin’ thar—wet an’ most of the 
starch gone outer her, by the looks. 

“*Where’s the canoe?’ I says. 

“‘T hung onter that,’ she says. ‘It’s 
d-d-down below here a little bit.’ 

“Well,” I says, ‘how'd I git here? Did 
I bounce here?’ 

“*No-o-o.’ 

“I got up an’ kinda felt all round me. 
Thar didn’t seem to be, nothin’ gone, and 
I was all in one piece. Well, two an’ two 
is four, most gen’rally. She’d pulled me 
out, sunhow. I took a squint at the sun an’ 
decided it was "bout five. That give us 
three hours er so of light. But we was in 
a pickle jest the same. The grub I had 
brought along was on the bottom of the 
river. 

“I kept goin’ till darkness set in, an’ then 
went ashore to fix up some sort of a camp. 
Nights git cold along in June up in this 
country, ’specially if yer damp. I had my 
knife an’ managed to strip off some bark 
an’ rig up a lean-to. ’Bout that time it 
come to me that my matches was all wet. 
Jumpin’ catfish! Talk erbout a gone 
feelin’ ! 


M hanged, though, if that flapper, er 
flipper, didn’t trot out a dinky little 
water-tight match box. I’ve never been 
without one since; in fact, the one I’ve 
carried fer years— No, never mind that. 
I got a nice fire goin’. But we had nothin’ 
to eat. Which was rough. I made two 
birch cups an’ heated some water in ’em. 
Yer can do it easy ’nough, if yer don’t let 
the fire git above the waterline. It tasted 
hot an’ comfortin’. 
“Then we set down fer a long night. 
She opened up an’ begin to talk. ‘I s’pose,’ 


she says, ‘that yer consider me all kinds 
of a fool.’ 
“ ‘No,’ I says, ‘I don’t. But I wish you'd 


tell me jes’ what yer idea was in takin’ 


this trip.’ 











OW about you—old-timer? Why not tear 

a leaf out of Mr. Moore’s book, and this 
season “play Hell’”—as Mr. Moore so glor- 
iously expresses it—with a few big Bass upon 


| your own favorite lakes ? 


For the Dardevle lures shown here are just as 
good in Maine, Minnesota, and the other northern 
waters as they are in Florida. And our files are full 
of letters from brother anglers who have taken large 
Pickerel, Muskies, Lake 
Trout—practically every game fish that swims—on 
these same lures 


and small mouth Bass, Pike, 


Almost any kind of lure can be “put over” by ag- 


gressive advertising, for a year or two. But the 
Dardevles were started on their piscatorial careers 
in 1916—14 years ago! And more anglers swear by 
them each season! See them at your dealer’s. 


A complete range of 
Osprey lines for bait 
and fly casting, in- 
cluding enamel level 
and double tapered 
lines. We freely admit 
these are among the 
best in the country— 
and the price is right. 

Send for our cata- 
log and “Fisherman’s 
Luck”—a great an- 
gling story. 


Be sure you get 
genuine Dardevles! 


Unhappily, the code of ethics 
among tackle makers has not 
yet advanced to the point 
where the originator of an 
entirely unique angling lure 
is left to enjoy the modest 
fruits of his industry. 

The ever growing success of the 
Dardevie lures has brought forth 
a greed-begotten brood of shame 
less imitations. 

! know that Dardevle lures 
will take fish for you. The coun 
terfeits are of worse than ques 
tionable value. You can identify 
the genuine by the stamp 

“DARDEVLE” 
Detroit, U. 8S. A. 
on every lure. 


Send the coupon 
now—while you’re 
thinking of it! 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


*‘Outfitters of Sportsmen’”’ 
Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game* 








“*Mousidevle” 
killing new 
lure, $1.00. 


a 


‘‘Dardevilet,”’ 
2% in. long, 1 
in. 
oz. 








YOU will notice from 
the picture accom- 
panying this letter that your 
‘Dardevies’ surely played 
Hell with the big Bass in 
Florida’s lakes. And when no 
other plug or bait among our 
outfits had the least effect. 
“Three in our party, using 
your *4 oz. spoon (Dardev- 
let), each caught his limit of 
the ‘big mouths’ on ‘most 
every trip we made.” 
JosepH A. D. Moore 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dardevle 


with the big Bass!” 


3% 


in. long, 1% 
in. wide, 1 


ounce. 


wide. 3/5 
Price, 90c. 





Price $1.00 


Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed Wa- 
terproof Silk. 
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What An Education 





a 

T means a lot. Their training and cultural back- 

ground forbid such unbecoming tactics as hook- 
ing up with anything that comes along. Being so 
particular, they live a longer, hook-free life than 
their less enlightened finny neighbors and grow to 
prize-winning size. At this state it takes a pedi- 
greed bait to make ‘em rise. Here are some. 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 
Ma 





No matter how big and 
educated the fish, this 
bait has a time-honored 
pedigree that mokes 
em take notice. Ab- 
solutely weedless, you 
can cast deep into the 
thickest weeds, lily pads 
and rushes. That's 
where the big boys 
feed and hide. Standard colors, 
feather or bucktail fly. %0c. 


SHANNON PERSUADER 





A new weedless bait 
from a pedigreed faim- 
ily. all of which are 
made under J. I’. Shan- 
non patents. Tapered 
spoons are mounted on 
swivel guards that do 
net catch on Line or 
any other obstacle. 
Standard colors, feather 
or bucktail fly. Se 

your dealer cannet supply you, send direct. 
Handsome 1930 catalog mailed free on request. 
Shows Jamison Coaxers, Barbless Hooks, Trout 
and Bass Flies and Shannon baits, including the 
Weed Master. 


HE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
730 S California Ave., Chieago, 1!. 


LESS S HooKs 





Dept. »” 


JAMISON i) 





SHANNON TRIN SPINNERS 











Beaty 


adjustable, locking 


Reel Seat 


stays put 
When the hook is finally sct in the big 
fellow’s gills the reel seat makes or mars 


the fun. Be it trout, salmon, bass, tarpon 
or ‘“‘muskie’’; the reel seat that “‘grips like 
a brother, never lets go’’ is worth its weight 
in gold when the big strike takes your lure 

You may modernize your favorite rod in 
a few minutes. Or, send it to us. The 
Beaty, adjustable, locking reel seat is 
sturdy, non-rusting, patented, perfected, 
simple, foolproof. A grip that locks reel 
to red in one inseparable piece. Takes but 
a moment to unlock it too. The Beaty is 
now optional on all Divine rods. Bring 
this advertisement to your dealer, or send 
direct to us. Beaty Reel Seat, for Fly rod, 
£2.00; for Bait rod, $2.50; for Surf rod, 
$3.75; for Tarpon rod, $10.00 (with handle 
$12.50). Made by the house that is famous 
for Nature Trout Flies, exclusive patterns, 
new designs. Endorsed by Montana anglers 


for years 
The Bug House 
of America 
Butte Drawer A Montana 











[KO RRECT 
-KOR LINES 


Are Guaranteed—replaced by your 
dealer if they prove unsatisfactory 
Ask for “PUSSY WILLOW” sent 
oa if dealer cannot supply ; 50 

16 Ibs. test—-$1.80; 21 Ibs. 
test $2.20. Double price for 100 
s. Write for samples and testimo- 


nials 
‘KORRECT KOR LINE CO. 
430 Bay St. Luzerne, N. y.! 









| britches.’ 


“Well, she jes’ wanted to git out an’ 
see places like she’d read erbout—that’s 
all thar was to that. But it seems like she 
was one of them females that had done too 
much thinkin’ erbout the terrible injus- 
tice of a man-made world. She had a in- 
grown idee that a woman was jes’ as good 
as any man, an’ had set out to prove it. 
Which a minute er so’s reflection shows 
up to be a plumb foolish notion. I ain't 
never see much real diff’rence ‘tween a 
female an’ a male. A mean woman’s as 
mean as a mean man, an’ a good woman's 
as good, if not better. 

“She told me that she didn’t intend to 
give up her independence jes’ because she 
was married to a man. That was the only 
real funny thing I see er heared all that 
trip. I never see any of my wife’s indepen- 
dence oozin’ away. Told the Turner wom- 
an so. That seemed to s’prize her. She 
‘lowed that Nancy must be a woman with 
the modern point of view. 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘Nancy has always run 
her own affairs without borrowin’ my 
An’ then, by gum, I give that 
young lady a durn good preachin’. I says 
to her, ‘If yer waat to be a whale of a 
success, yer've got to work with sech 
material as comes to hand. Wearin’ yeller 
britches may be comfortable an’ sensible, 
but it don’t fool nobody—twouldn’t if 
yer could make yer husband wear dresses. 
An’ most men ain't worth imitatin’ er 
bein’ jealous of. Independence ain’t a mat- 
ter of yeller britches an’ hard-boiled airs. 
Jest take dumpin’ me in the Kennebec, 
which I don’t blame yer fer doin’. To do 
that, yer had to dump yerself, and other 
things. Strikes me,’ I says— Oh, well 
I've fergotten jes’ ‘what I did say after 
that. Never mind. 

“We set thar an’ shivered an’ dried out, 
fust in front an’ then in back. It got real 
warm—the fire I mean, not the night—an’ 
bine-by I sorta dropped off to sleep. I 
dreamed I saw Nancy comin’ up the river 
in a canoe, an’ she was lookin’ fer me. 
That waked me. That is, after that I lay 
thar kinda half awake an’ half asleep. 

“Bine-by B. N. Turner give me a shake. 
‘Wake up!’ she whispers. ‘Thar’s a puppy 
er some dog tryin’ to come in through the 
back of this lean-to.’ 

“I set up straight. Yer’ve heard a wood- 
pig a-kinda cryin’ an’ pleadin’, like he’d 
lost his soul mate. ‘Scat out of here!’ I 
says, throwin’ a stick. 

“That pulled off her mask. Jericho! 
She warn't hard-boiled at all. She was 
jes’ a scared kid. Seems she'd been listen- 
in’ to that porcupine fer a long time. 
Thought it was a wolf, er suthin’, Yer 
can’t beat the night. Take almost any per- 
son an’ put ’em out in the deep woods at 
night, an’ I'll betcha they don’t act jes’ 
as cock-sure of themselves an’ their con- 
trol of the universe as they may by day- 
light. The night has a voice of its own. 
It’s done me a heap of good to listen to it. 


DIDN’T sleep no more, an’ I could 

see that she ’preciated it. We got 
started down the river with the first light 
of mornin’. It’s a nice ride down the East 
3ranch in a canoe. B, N. Turner had 
washed up fore we started, an’ blamed 
if she didn’t look real kinda sweet in the 
mornin’ light. Bein’ naturally smart, she'd 
done a lot of thinkin’. When we got down 
to The Forks, she asked me to find sun- 
one to take her right over to Moxie Sta- 
tion; "lowed she couldn’t wait to git back 
home. Um, don’t it beat all how a old 


| feller will run on an’ on?” 


“But your wife,” I suggested, having 
an idea that the yarn wasn’t quite done. 

“Well, by gosh, if I didn’t fergit that. 
I got Dan Nye to take Mrs. B. N. Turner 
over to Moxie. I went along down the 
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river. An’ all the way I figured. Well, 
hope’s a mushroom in the human breast, 
as old Doc— Yer see, Nancy's no fool. 
Suntimes I think she’s the smartest person 
I ever run up agin. Still, yer’ve got to 
remember that was a spell ago, af’ lots 
of water has gone under the bridge. Folks 
looked at things diff’rent. I knew Nancy 
wouldn’t take to the idee of me guidin’ a 
lone female down the East Branch. Nancy 
was, an’ is, touchy ’bout what the neigh- 
bors might. say. Always seemed to me 
what they might say, er did say, was more 
important ’n what yer actually had done, 
er hadn't. 

“When I got home Nancy says, ‘Well, 
how'd yer like Mr. Turner?’ 

“Well” I says, offhand an’ calm, ‘he 
was kinda s’prizin’ in sun ways.’ 

“She eyed my clothes, all wrinkled up. 
Anybody could see I'd been wet. An’ well, 
it hadn’t rained none. i 

“‘T should ‘say he was s’prizin’, she 
says, real snappy. ‘Can't yer go fishin’ 
without fallin’ in?’ 

““T could, but—’ 

“*T know all erbout it, Dud Dean,’ she 
snaps out. ‘Yer poor, weak thing, yer!’ 

“Crotch! It looked liked Dan Nye had 
did me dirty. ‘Well, Ma—’ I begins. 

“But she wouldn’t let me talk. ‘How 
much did he pay you?’ she asks. 

“*Who?’ I says, kinda blank-like. 

“*Who, yer ask me? Who would I 
mean but this Mr. B. N. Turner?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ I says. ‘Twenty dollars.’ 

“Well, that kinda salved Nancy a bit. 
An’ it looked like Dan had held his mouth. 

“*That’s pretty good for two days’ 
work,’ says Nancy. ‘If only yer had back- 
bone e-nough to leave liquor alone.’” 

“Then she never found out who B. N. 
Turner was?” I asked Dud. 

“Now. Mack,” said Dud Dean, “yer 
know better’n to ask sech a question. Yer 
know Nancy. But I will say she didn’t 
pick it up fer some years.” 


HELL A-POPPIN’ 
(Continued from page 20) 


the King’s men can’t keep another hundred 
acres of prime timber from going into 
the furnace. And maybe you're lucky that 
it isn’t a thousand: 

Clayborne Creek valley at the point 
where we struck it is a steep-sided trough 
with a narrow strip of bottom land. The 
way the wind lay, the Benten side of the 
trough was getting the forward wedge of 
the flame. We had started trenching this 
hot-point, and the three of us made a 
good length of line in short order. We'd 
been Jucky in getting a fairly open belt to 
work in, with a few patches of shale out- 
crop to increase our frontage. Getting a 
good break like this, we seemed on a fair 
way toward success. 

I wasn’t doing any chicken-counting, 
however. It was a right romping hot-box 
and might flank either end of our trench. 
All we could do was work and hope, with 
the accent on the former. We all peeled 
our shirts, and the perspiration trickled 
down our bare backs, cutting miniature 
channels through the ash siftings that 
powdered the skin. 

We must have chopped and shoveled 
better than three hours and trenched the 
worst point when Pete went off on one of 
his reconnaissance trips and gave us a 
lusty yell. Jones and I joined him to find 
that the fire had taken a sudden spurt from 
some unknown stimulus, jumped our 
trench and shot like a blow-torch into a 
two- or three-acre patch of second-growth. 
The old trees in this area-had been felled 
by some natural catastrophe, perhaps a 
slide or freak wind; anyway, the big logs 
lay like huge matches in a giant’s ash tray. 
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And believe me, brother, they were just 
as dry as any pile of matches. 

The trench was lost! Taking the bed- 
roll, grub and tools, we hiked up the creek 
and started a new trench on the outer rim 
of the second-growth. 

“Blankity-blank-blank and a couple of 
gosh darns!” Those aren’t Jones’ exact 
words, but you get the idea. He threw 
down his shovel and started back down 
the creek. 

“Hey!” I shouted. “Where you going ?” 

“Left my bran’ new shirt!” 

I let out a few expletives and told him 
to come back and the devil take the brand 
new shirt, but he didn’t pay any attention. 
Ten or fifteen minutes, he came back 
minus the shirt. Despite the fact that he’d 
been running, his face was as white as 
though he’d seen three ghosts. 

“The whole hill’s blazin’!” he shouted as 
soon as he came within hailing distance. 


ETE yelled back in his nasal drawl: 

“That’s odd. Ah thought them trees 
was asbestos.” 

Jones picked up his shovel and came to 
where I was hacking at the chaparral 
“It’s no joking matter. That’s a terrible 
fire, an’ it’s getting worse every minute!” 

I was sort of on edge; so I said: “Sure. 
But don’t blame it on me. You're the 
bright boy that started these fireworks.” 

He didn’t answer; just said, like he 
might be talking to himself, “What’ll be- 
come of the Mrs. an’ the kids?” 

“Aw dry up!” I snapped, and gave the 
brush some vicious swings. “The only 
chance you have of getting bumped off is 
that I crown you with this ax for loafing 
on the job. Jump into it, man! The sooner 
we get this trench dug, the sooner you 
get home.” 

A couple more hours of work, and I 
was feeling clean empty amidships; so I 
rustled some canned beans, meat and 
bread out of the grub-sack, refilled my 
canteen and went back to share the ban- 
quet with Pete and Jones. We all wolfed 


down the food, and took up the shovels |} 


and axes with renewed vigor. 

Pete made a survey up the ridge and 
came back with the cheering news: “She’s 
followed that jack-pine swale up the ridge 
into Benten. They’ll be sending the trail- 
crew in pronto. Looks like a bad one. 
Proba’ly John Government will come in 
too. Ah know Old Skipper has his eagle 
eye peeled, an’ a blind half-wit could tell 
that Benten smoke ain’t sheep dust.” 

As I reviewed the situation, we were 
doing the most good right where we were. 
Benten Creek is old burn, but there is a 
lot of prime timber on Clayborne. If 
we could hold our line, the dispatcher 
would doubtless send us help on the Ben- 
ten side. It’s a bad spot on the Hazard 
Map—heavy underbrush and fall. Put 
your trust in the dispatcher and keep 
your trench going. 

Up around old Porkie’s knob, clouds 
were beginning to form. Maybe rain. 
Most likely, not. Sultry feel to the air. 
I just had a hunch we were in for a “dry 
one”—a wind and lightning squall. These 
“dry ones” are the curse of a smoke- 
chaser’s life. I was up in the Clearwater 
in ’24 when a “dry one” set over a hundred 
fires in that district alone. 

And when there’s wind too, look out! 
Johnny Beacham told me about the holo- 
caust of 1910 in northern Idaho and 
western Montana. Big fires were going— 
thousands of acres. There were hundreds 
of men on the lines. Then a wind comes 
up. She crowned and jumped. There 
weren’t any fire-fighters; they were just 
rats in a trap. Eighty men were lost, and 
most of the others got out only by the 
skin of their teeth. That was the time the 
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Summer time is Buddy time. 
On the trail, in camp—for 
every outdoor expedition 
you'll want Buddy. The only 
flashlight lantern that com- 
bines all-purpose utility with 
convenience. 

Buddy throws a brilliant beam 
600 feet—yet uses only two 
ordinary flashlight batteries. 
So simple a child can change 
batteries or bulb in one 
minute. 

Weighs less than a pound with batteries and stands just 334” high. 
Carries in pocket, by bail, on belt—sits in any position—hangs up. See 
Buddy at your dealer’s TODAY. List price, complete, less batteries, 
$1.50. Or $2.00 in Canada. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write us direct and give us his name. 


DELTA ELECTRiC €a@. 


Dept. 702 MARION, INDIANA 
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Would {ou 


| secret suffering breaks out 
in open revolt—before the little home 
is irretrievably shattered by a husband’s 
strong pipe—can't something be done? 
Certainly. A new pipe will help, or 
even an old pipe cleaned and filled with 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s favorite smoking 
mixture. It really is milder, with no 
sacrifice of richness and fragrance. It 
really is as popular with the smoked-at 
as it is with the smoker. 

TUNE IN on “The Raleigh Revue”’ every 


Friday, 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. (New York Time), 
over the WEAF coast-to-coast network of N. B.C, 


IEE 
IR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


Bcoverd Flow ,: 
yood a Pipe Can Be - 











IT’S 15¢—and milder 








know how. many other mining and lumber 
camps and homesteads. 

When a smoke-chaser prays, he asks to 
be delivered from “dry ones.” 

The sun went down in a blood-colored 
smoky haze. Porkie’s knob was clean of 
clouds, and it began to look as though 
the storm had drifted away. I felt some 
relieved. We had a good line of trench 
dug and had felled a lot of trees at the 
worst danger points; so we «nocked off 
for supper. We opened up a couple of 
those emergency kits that are supposed 
to be good for three meals. By adding a 
can of peaches, one of bully beef and a 
loaf of bread, the three of us managed 
to make one meal out of those two three- 
meal outfits. 

Pete said he’d take over the first shift 
if I wanted to get a bit of shut-eye. Jones, 
surprisingly, volunteered to assist him. I 
guess the clerk was getting hep to the 
fact that the fire wasn’t going to frizzle 
him up if he looked at an ember. I was 
good and tired. Rolling up in a blanket, 
I was dead to the world until I felt a 
none too gentle toe in my ribs and heard 
Pete saying, “Get up! An’ make it snappy. 
There’s hell a-poppin’ !” 

And he was right. The wind was gusty 
at first, and the thunder carts were rum- 
bling over distant rocky roads. Soon, 
however, the forked jabs of lightning 
began to split the indigo sky; the crack 
of the bolts made your ears sing, and a 
veritable hurricane swept up the cafion. 
It fanned embers to flames, swept flames 
to tops, hurled sparks and burning brands 
in a red barrage. The crash of falling trees 
was muffled in the roar of the flames. 
“Hell a-poppin’!” and don’t forget it, 
brother. 

We'd gotten some start up the cafion 
before the storm really broke, but some 
start isn’t enough when you've got to 
break trail at night through a tangle of 
virgin forest with the jaws of Red Death 
snapping at your heels. Pete led the way 
with a palouser (a can with a candle in 
it), but the feeble glow of this primitive 
lamp was smothered in the smoky dark, 
and the wind soon extinguished the light. 

Despite the flare in the heavens behind 
us, it was pitch black in the bottoms. We 
tore our way through brush, stumbled 
across small rock-slide clearings, fell over 
logs, plunged head down through rank 
second-growth. The hot blast beat against 
our backs. Smoke choked our lungs and 
burned our eyes. Up ahead, Jones was 
coughing, and now and then I could hear 
him muttering, “What’ll become of the 


” 


Mrs. an’ the kids? 


ETE was bearing up the ridge away 

from the creek. The going became easi- 
er. There was less brush, but the slope was 
steep and the smoke increased. In close 
single-file we angled up. Mountain climb- 
ing is hard work even with plenty of cool, 
clean air; with hot, smoky, ash-laden 
fumes it is torture. I’ve heard folks talk 
about how they love the smell of pine 
smoke. To me it’s the stench of death. 

The wind increased the higher we got 
up the side. If we could make the Benten 
trail, we could hot-foot it up to Little 
Squaw Creek. It’s all cut-over up there— 
a darned good place to be with a crown 
fire jumping. Sparks began to drop about 
us like the first patter of a fiery rain 
storm. Ahead and above us the ridge-top 
became haloed with a murky glow. 

We were flanked. Pete and I saw it at 
the same time, and both of us shouted, 
“The creek!” : 

Down the slope we plunged, sliding, 
rolling, ripping through brush. It was no 
time to feel minor scratches and bruises. 
Pete and I were of the same mind. With- 
out a word he crashed through to the 
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little creek and started wading up the 
stream. Jones was too stunned to do any- 
— but follow; he didn’t ask where or 
why. 
The creek was our best bet—in fact, our 
only chance. The jumping Devil was sure 
to overtake us before we could make the 
opposite ridge; it was a stiff climb. I had 
a hazy remembrance of a _ good-sized 
marshy meadow somewhere near the head 
of Clayborne Creek. Pete afterward told 
me he had the same sort of memory, 
Skipper Tully told us of it, I believe. 
Anyway, as a drowning man grasps at 
a straw, we headed for that marsh. If we 
could get out of the timber, the little 
creek could keep us from a fiery death. 
It didn’t run enough water to protect us 
if we got caught in that furnace of the 
bottom tangle. There was less smoke 
near the water; and though the footing 
was slippery and we often fell, it was 
faster and easier traveling than brush- 
crashing. All of our equipment had long 
since been dropped. I shed the grub-sack 
when we started back down the slope. 


EARING my shirt in two, I gave 

Jones half. Told him to soak it in 
water and cover his head with it; breathe 
through it. Poor Jones was a wreck, phy- 
sically and mentally. I could tell by his 
voice as he kept moaning about “the Mrs. 
an’ the kids.” But he kept sloshing ahead. 
The crackling roar of that inferno behind 
kept us going—always going. Slipping, 
falling, sometimes running a few steps, 
sometimes crawling on all fours—arms, 
legs and bodies bruised with rocks and 
torn by snags and overhanging growth— 
we kept going. 

But the Red Devil was catching up. 
Sparks and burning twigs showered down 
and the hot blast on our backs became 
fiery. A matter of minutes. 

“Keep going!” I'd yell. “Keep going! !” 

Have you ever heard that cry, “Keep 
going! Keep going! Keep going!” echo 
down inside you, though your ears seemed 
deaf? Have you ever forced your body 
to keep going when your pounding heart 
was battering the blood into your temples 
with trip-hammer blows, when your lungs 
were twisted and strangled? Have you 
ever kept going through lanes of flame? 
Felt the red tongues lick your body? 
Smelt the odor of singed hair and flesh— 
your hair and flesh? 

A matter of seconds. 

The marsh! We stumbled into that 
clearing and ran across the blessed grassy 
ground. Hot—but to us it was as cool as 
a windswept peak. Smoky—but that air 
was balm to our parched lungs. Desolate 
—but heaven! 

We plunged belly down into the icy 
water of the creek. It numbed our naked 
bodies. We gasped in great lungfuls of 
cool ground air. All night we lay in our 
watery bed and wallowed in the mud, 
breathing through wet cloth as the marsh 
grass withered, dried and burned off clean 
to the creek bank. The inferno leaped up 
the cafion and sucked the stream with red 
lips till only a dribble of brackish water 
flowed. But we lived through. 

All day we stayed in that black oasis, 
gazing out like last survivors on a dying 
planet. All about were ruin and death— 
not so much as one green spear of grass. 
We managed to drink from little seaps 
that oozed out of the marsh. Fitfully we’d 
sleep, to awake with flames leaping in our 
brains and eating into our breasts. Night- 
mares of torture. 

Night came again, and the circling 
embers glared at us through the veil of 
smoke. The storm had passed—I can’t 
remember when—and the smoke drifted 
straight upward, making a filmy burial 
shrond for the stricken forest. As the 
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night deepened we actually became chilly 
(a state of feeling I had never expected 
to experience again), and moved from 
mid-marsh over to one edge where several 
big trees had fallen together and formed 
a huge rick of coals out in the meadow. 

Around that strange camp fire we were 
a weird-looking group—naked to the 
waists, trousers torn, plastered with mud 
and ashes, our hands, arms and bodies 
raw red and pocked with white watery 
welts where embers had lighted. Pete’s 
shirt had come off (as had mine) to serve 
as head covering and smoke mask, and had 
been used later as bandaging for various 
gashes we had suffered. A_ singed, 
scorched, battered and bleeding trio; but 
a remarkable group insomuch as not one 
of us had a single serious burn, sprain 


r cut. 

Remarkable in a way, too, was the fact 
that since our escape we had hardly talked 
at all. I guess we were all too thankful 
to be alive to express it in words, and 
there wasn’t anything else to say that was 
comparatively of any importance at all. 

We sat mute around the fire for a long 
time. Pete finally broke the silence. “Guess 
we can pick our way down the creek to- 
morrow. An’ won’t it seem good to tank 
up at Ma Lincoln’s table—chicken pie, 
an’—” 


Jones came out of his half-sleep. “Sure 
will,” he agreed. “An’ see the Mrs. an’ 
the kids.” 

You can’t help liking a guy like that, 
though he started hell a-poppin’. 


THE STALK 


(Continued from page 21) 


I gave my whole thought to stepping 
where John had stepped, conserving that 
most precious wind, and keeping the 
pounding heart as quiet as possible against 
the great moment. When John stopped, I 
stopped too, by the simple expedient of 
bumping my head into his stern posts. 
Meanwhile we could see Jack toiling up 
the slope far below us. To the hazard of 
our own discovery was the added danger 
that the ram would spot Jack and be off. 

Little by little we gained the slope. Stop 
after stop was made, the ram seeming to 
look right through us without seeing us. 
Despair gave place to hope. Hope became 
conviction, and conviction, certainty. Now, 
at least, I’m going to get a shot. Will I 
hit? Will I retain John’s good opinion 
of my marksmanship? At last, after eons 
of time and maybe a dozen stops, we lay 
crouched in the depression for which we 
had started, and there, 150 yards above 
us, the ram still fed on, oblivious to our 
presence. 

“Now, Mr. Fraser,’ whispered John, 
“start and walk up on him, and when he 
looks up start shooting.” 

“Nothing doing, John. I have some 
wind now. I’m going to shoot from here.” 
_ Experience had shown me that the most 
important factor in mountain shooting was 
not distance but wind—the wind that 
whistles through my throat, not around 
my ears. 

As I rose to my feet my decision was 
immediately vindicated, for up came Mr. 
Ram’s great head. This time he didn’t look 
through me. He looked at me! A startled, 
questioning attitude seemed to sw eep over 
him as the noble neck reared back, and 
I saw the finest sight that may greet a 
hunter’s eyes on this continent—a great 
ram on the alert. 

I held steadily behind the shoulder. As 
I gently squeezed off I heard for the first 
time in my life the plunk of my bullet 
as it went home, and I have taken upward 
of thirty pieces of big game. A flinch, a 
shrinking of the muscles along the back, 


” 
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Bakelite spool, strong, trouble-proof, 
securely anchored on nickel steel shaft, 
weighs only 1 ounce. Large arbor. 


Meisselbach rigid barrel- moa joe. 
Exclusive convenient ‘“Takapa 


Adjustable phosphor bronze Sibi 
Best type level wind, nickel silver worm 
and removable steel pawl. Best materials 
throughout, made with greatest precision, 
finished and assembled for highest per- 
fection. Free-running and silent. Guar- 
anteed for life. No. 125— price $15. 





The A. F. Meisselbach Division of the General Industries Co. 
3021 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 


MIDDLE 
eed NAME 


N the new Meisselbach Ranger Level- 
Wind Bait-Casting Reel you obtain the 
newest and most efficient aids to fish- 
getting accuracy in casting. 


The spool is molded completely of Bakelite. 
So light (only 1 ounce) it starts and stops 
noticeably easier than any metal spool. This 
with the finely adjusted, silent, free-running 
ears and best perfected level wind, provides 
* the highest development of your skill. 


Especially suited for use with smallest free- 
running Size I (10-pound) line and light- 
weight baits, preferred by experienced casters. 


This highly refined reel, made of the best 
materials and with greatest precision, is in- 
tended for lifetime service with best of satis- 
faction. A reel to suit to a nicety the most 
exacting needs of the expert. A source of 
constant pride and advantage in getting 
big fish under all conditions. 


See it at your 
dealer's. 1 
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Eastern Representative: 
d. W. Simon, Inc. 
44 West 44th Street, N. Y. 





The most lifelike baits you ever saw 
and they get them every time. They 
come in the most natural colorings, 
the kind that fool the wisest of the old 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 





H. L. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 











F ISHERMAN 


GOING 
FISHING 
FOR CAT 
OPDPDL 
Here is the latest 
out for catching 
channel or mud 
cat fish. A guar- 
anteed bait that 
never fails. 


Obtainable at all leading sporting goods houses 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
Send 50c direct also your dealer’s name 


August C. Kirchhoff & Co. 








642 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


IDEAL TACKLE CARRIER 


PAT APP'O FOR 
Mig. by LYNCRO SPECIALTY CO. 
3910 VILLARD AVE. 
Muwaunee, Wie 


For Treut & 
Bass Flies 
6"x4"x11,” 
each $4.50 
Plain Case 
For Plugs, 
Baits. 

Made of Sad- 
dle Leather. 
Attaches to 
Your Belt. 


At Your Dealer 
or Direct. 






Satisfaction 
or 
Money Back. 
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*“*Come and 
get itt”’ 


That is the camp dinner 
gong, the call to the feast 
where the table may be 
the solid ground and the 
dining room ceiling is the 
sky itself. 

Ever taste fish chowder 
made from trout that were 
swimming an hour before 
... or steak broiled brown 
and savory on the outside 
fading to a rich delicious 
and so-juicy redness in the 
middle? ... 

Camping joys are in- 
separably bound up with 
the cooking utensils, the 
equipment and clothing 
that you take with you. 
Comfort and convenience 
are not even dependent on 
weather, if you are cor- 
rectly prepared. 

We specialize in rough 
clothes and every possible 
article you need for camp- 
ing above or below the 
snow line in any state or 
country. 


Send for Catalog 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
Ghe Greatest SPoRTING GOODS STORE in the'World 


Mapisom Ave.ar 45™ Sire. New Yora 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave, 








and another 180-grain pellet landed with 
another plunk betore he could move. Off 
he went down the slide. One more crack, 
one more plunk, and he was down, head 
first. 

John sang out, in the most approved 
style of Swedish diplomacy, “Dank you, 
Mr. Fraser, dank you. Don’t shoot any 


more. Put the safety on your gun. Dat will | 


do, Mr. Fraser. Dank you.” 

Then we advanced and stood over our 
prize, with clasped hands and _ shining 
eyes. What matter expense and hardship 
and former fruitless days? What matter 
a three-mile stumble down the mountain 
in the dark? Here is the prize trophy of 
the North American continent—a bighorn 
ram—and a worthy one at that. Then the 
tape. Beam, 17% inches; spread, 23% 
both curls, 40 inches. A 40-inch ram, John 
says, is one in fifty. 

I stood back and laughed. “John, this 
is as near a twin to the big fellow we 
got over there in Fraser Basin two years 
ago as the tape can produce. I can never 
tell which is the better ram till I get him 
home and put him up beside the other 
one, 

The stalk is over, but it will live in my 
memory all my days. Down the mountain 
we stumbled with the aid of the flash- 
lights. Into camp we came in solemn pro- 
cession. Not a word was spoken by- any- 
one. Just questioning looks. Down by the 
fire John dumped the big head. What is 
sweeter music to a dad’s ears than the 
praise of his son? Buz took one look, and 
out came his hand in solemn offering. 
“Put 'er there, old man. We have to hand 
it to you when it comes to bringing in 
the trophies.” 


PIKE-PERCH AND PICKEREL 
(Continued from page 23) 


of the water. Thus one may troll very 
slowly indeed. 

The best baits used in connection with 
these spinners are the lamprey eels and 
night-crawlers, the first being by far the 
most effective. As with lake trolling, one 
must get deep to attract the fish. Care in 
weighting the lure so that it trolls at just 
the right depth will pay big dividends. 
Wall-eye fishing, in places where they 
come hard, is not a sport for an impatient 
angler. Usually it takes hard work, per- 
severance and ingenuity to make a pre- 
sentable catch. 

I have always entertained a secret re- 
gard for our Eastern pickerel. As I look 
back over the years and remember all the 
pleasant, interesting days spent in quest 
of this fish I can not possibly offer any- 
thing but words of commendation for his 
rating as a game fish. 

I presume this sounds rather odd, com- 
ing from an enthusiastic and ardent fol- 
lower of trout, besides a devotee of the 
dry fly, but it is a truthful statement of 
my feelings in the matter. Perhaps other 
trout fishermen feel the same as I, or per- 
haps they would if they had experienced 
the same sport with the pickerel as I. Let 
me relate some of my interesting sessions 
with Esox reticulatus, just to reveal the 
reason for my seemingly perverted taste. 

There is a slow-moving, meandering 
stream near my home. In its upper 
stretches native trout thrive and multiply, 
but after it reaches the lowlands and wan- 
ders through swamp and meadow the 
water becomes unbearably warm for trout. 
The pickerel, however, make out very well 
in this part of the creek, which is really 
fortunate, for otherwise we would have 
nothing there to fish for. Bass, for some 
unaccountable reason, do not thrive at all 
in its waters. 


Do not think for one moment that the 
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Genuine 


AL WILSON 
New Tackle 


“THE ALWING” 


Patented 






Fully equipped lure for 
Tarpon, Tuna, Swordfish 
and all the big ones. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom St., San Francisco 








TUTTLE’S DEVIL BUGS 


SKUNK BUG ne The “‘fussiest’’, the 
60¢ S\ \ novice, and the most 
scientific angler 
ean get a “‘kick’’ 
out of fishing with 
Devil Bugs. 


TROUT BUG 
50¢ 


They are “wiz 
ards” for earl, 
spring fishing and oat fish for you 
every day of the season. You make 
no mistake when you buy Devil 
aa, OH BOY! HOW THEY 
© CATCH FISH. Free catalog. 
H. Mansfield & Company 
* Tuttle Devil Bug Division 
Canton Mass 








— TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the Only 
Manufacturing Specialists 
Wherever expert anglers foregather 
and the merits of tackle are dis- 
cussed, there you will find eloquent 
testimony of the supremacy and 
dependability of Edward vom Hofe 
tackle. Since 1867, we have con- 
sistently dedicated ourselves to the 
task of building rods, reels and 
all other tackle with the pains- 
taking devotion of expert craftsmen. To go through 
our factory, right here on the premises, and watch 
what integrity and fine handiwork can accomplish, 
has brought untold satisfaction to countless followers 
of lovabie Isaac Walton. For your own protection rely 
on the advice and suggestions of the specialist in fine 
tackle. He alone is entirely devoted to your interest. 


2c stamp brings 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe é& Co. 











90 Fulton Street New York City 















“SPEED BAIT. 
MAKES 'EM BITE QUICK 
N™ The only bait constructed 
scientifically! For trolling, casting, 
dipping. Tests prove Speed Bait, with 
its 16 flashing spinners, superior in many 
ways where others have failed. Speed 
Bait is positively noisy—additional as- 
surance of catch. Tested to 80 Ib. pull. 
Veteran fishermen astonished at 
results. Send $1.00 for yours. 


37 DEALERS— Write for Offer. 
/ WALTON PRODUCTS CO.,7/ South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


FOR BLACK BASS 
Shipped direct to your fishing grounds. 
$4.50 per hundred, $2.25 per fifty, 
$1.25 per twenty-five. Postpaid. 

Geo. O. Strong, Willimantic, Conn. 



































FREE Hildebrandt’s Hints 
Chock full of fish-catching tackle 
and hints on how to use it—the 
old favorite Hildebrandt spinners 
and flies and a lot of new items. 
If you want to catch more fish in 
1930, send for this book. Free for 
the asking. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 170 HighSt., Logansport, Ind. 
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pickerel in this creek may be taken at will or 
by the inexperienced novice. Quite the con- 
trary ! A knowledge of where they lie, how 
best to approach them without being seen 
and the best lure to use is absolutely essen- 
tial ; that is, if one wishes to take the large 
fish. Small fry, of course, are foolish and 
will grab anything that comes along, but 
this applies also to trout and to bass. 

It was in this creek that I first used a 
fly for pickerel. My friend Ray Potter, 
a past master of the art of pickerel fish- 
ing, was responsible for it. He raved so 
much about the wonderful sport that I 
finally just had to give it a try. 

Picture a long stretch of almost still 
water, running through a vast bogland. 
Overhead the arched trees form a canopy 
that shields the creek from the sun and 
imparts the most sylvan of atmospheres 
to the place. Overturned trees raise gigan- 
tic roots along the marshy shore, while 
stumps and submerged logs make ideal 
hiding spots for our fierce-jawed warrior. 

An ideal place to try out flies! I had 
one pet that I felt sure would do the trick. 
It was a white streamer, with red hackle 
at the head and a body of silver tinsel. 

First, I placed the scow in a position 
where my figure became neutralized by the 
background of roots and foliage. This was 
quite necessary; in fact, important. It 
precluded the use of the long, clumsy 
cast and prevented near-by fish from see- 
ing my form outlined above the stream 
bank. Then I sat down and rested for a 
time, to allow the effects of my disturbance 
in placing the scow in position to pass 
away. Meanwhile I picked out a good spot 
over which to make my first effort. 

After a half hour I felt that it was the 
right time to start fishing. I dropped the 
fly above the far side of a submerged log. 
I let it settle for a while, so that it almost 
reached bottom. Then I started retrieving 
in swift, very short jerks. I saw a dark 
shadow advance on the fly rapidly, taking 
it head on. The swirl from the strike 
caused the water to react violently. Then 
I felt the weight of a fighting fish. 

After a few strong runs he came to the 
surface, and out of the water like a flash. 
Seemingly without effort he dislodged the 
hook and sent it flying through the air. 
A few minutes later he was back in his 
hiding place under the submerged log. 


SLOWLY worked down-stream and 

during the day picked up a number of 
fair-sized pickerel on the white fly. But all 
the time my thoughts were with the big 
one I had lost. I wondered if he would 
come back. When evening came, I was in 
a position to try for him again. He refused 
the white fly, and I did not blame him, 
after his experience of the morning. 

I put on a red bucktail with white 
streamer tails, and drew it past his lair. 
He did not come at first, but I persisted 
and kept working the fly past his very 
nose. Finally he got angry or curious, or 
something, and took it with a rush. This 
time I almost lost him again, The hook 
came out during one of his jumps, but 
fouled him near the dorsal fin as he fell 
back in the water. The breaks were 
against him, and luck had won the fight. 

That was my first experience fly-fishing 
for pickerel, and I must say that it made 
me feel kindlier than ever to the lanky 
fellows. 

At another time a party of us were fish- 
ing a stumpy pond noted for the many 
pickerel it contained. On this day it seemed 
as though they had all left for parts un- 
known, At least, none of our favorite 
spots produced a fish, and we tried all 
sorts of bait-casting lures and also bait, 
including the choicest of shiners. 

At lunch time we were greatly dis- 
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Good Coffee... 





Meo good, Tuesday bad, 
Wednesday only fair to middling 
. .. Coffee made the old-fashioned wa 
changed so much you wouldn’t thi 


it came out of the same pot! 


With the new G. Washington’s 
every cup is good everytime! Here is 
fine pure coffee with grounds removed 
—a new kind of coffee that you make 
instantly, in the cup, by adding hot 
water! No time spent cooking, no 
bulky coffee pot to carry. Yet your 
coffee is always perfectly made, always 
the same. Remember, too, the small 
space-saving can makes fully as many 
cups as a large can of ordinary coffee! 


everytime rf 
this new way 


saves weight 
saves equipment 
saves time 


A FREE SAMPLE of this modern high 
quality coffee is yours for the asking. 
Try it for home as well as for camp. 
Experts say that coffee made he 
G. Washington’s way is far more 
uniform in quality than average 
coffee- pot coffee. SEND NOW to the 
G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
703 Hanover Avenue, Morris Plains, 
N. J. Your free sample will be mailed 


you at once, 


Messhoriglon 


COFFE 
the coffee part of the coffee bean 











TWO Sure BASS Getters 





SHAKESPEARE 


weedless 


FLUTTER-FLY 











G the big ones that lurk in the rushes and lily pads #: 
ve i Flutter. Cast into -s a pads and 
weeds, for Flutter-Fly has a cially designed, swingi 
weed guard that poqtecte deo hook and oonnlis the Tish 
to run without getting “hung up.” Perfectly balanced— 
fated spoon —six patterns. 


with the 


casts beautifully. Chromium p 





SHAKESPEARE 
Swimming 
MOUSE $1°° 








Bass and Pike strike savagely at the Shakespeare Swimming 
Mouse when they'll strike at nothing else. Day or night it 
says “‘dinner’s ready” to these two gamey battlers. It's the 
short, choppy wiggly action that gets 'em. Get the original 

lucas Mouse and you'll get the fish. $1.00 


Shakespeare 
at Shakespeare dealers. 


















FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


REELS RODS. LINES: BAITS 


You too can get a mess like this with 
the Flutter-Fly and Shakespeare Swim- 
ming Mouse, 





Get this new handbook of fishing lore 
and new itemsinFine Tackle. Write, for 
your free copy, to the Shakespeare 
Company, 712 N. Pitcher St., Kala- 
mazoo, 
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Louie Spinners 


a Des Bess! 





Caught by Sterling Price 
Apache Lake (near Roosevelt) Ariz. 
84 lbs. —1814” long 

ERE is a scientific lure with an absolutely 

new principle in its design. 

Its brilliant surfaces reflect light to a sur- 
prising distance and greatly extend its range 
of attractiveness. It’s a killer! 
yo Yellow 


Eye 
Blk. Dot 


Red Head wy 










€@Silver Metallic 
Cut shows “Red Head Flitter” finish, the 


new record breaking number. 


TRY IT—BE CONVINCED ‘ 


Louie spinners made in 2 sizes. Big Boy— 
4° x %"—1 oz. 85c. Baby—234"” x ¥"— 
¥2 oz. 75c. Either size in these finishes: 


No. 500, Red Head Flitter No. 507, Black & White 
No. 501, All Nickel Stripe 

No. 502, All Copper No. 508, Green & White 
No. 503, Copper No. 509, Gold fish finish 


No. 504, Red & White No. 510, Crackle finish 

No. 505, Black & White No. 511, Shiner finish 

No. 506, Red & White No. 512, Perch finish 
Striped 


All Baits Are Made of 
SOLID NICKEL SILVER 
No tackle box complete without this remark- 
able lure. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct giving his name. 


L. S. BAIT CO. 


6458 Gratiot Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 





“Four Years 





Bring P 
46 ti) 
X Bight IS World-Wide 
ye XS * Success 
i mS eZ oil 
. | Service!’’ 


Dry-fly fishermen are 
delighted with our “Nip- 
igon” method of making 
dry-flies SUPER-FLOATANT, by 
immersion in a “Nipigon” solution, which 
dries almost instantly, leaving fly or flies 
coated with a FINE, Transparent, Water- 
roof film of “Nipigon.” Flies so treated are 
RUE “DRY™-flies; IRRESISTIBLE and 
MOST KILLING! The whole secret and 
process is simple, quick, clean and efficient. 
Fully explained in six page pamphlet with 
every tube. 
Tubes by mail, 60 cents each 


THE TRANSFEROID CO. Mfrs. 


Owatonna, Minnesota, U.S. A. 
Epw. K. Tryon Co., Philadelphia, Distributors 


McDonaLp & Linrortu, Pacific Representatives 
dg., San Francisco, Calif 


Dealers, Jobbers 
write for prices 








Kingfisher 


Fishing Tackle 
For Fresh and Salt Water Fishing 


Used and liked by 
from coast to coast. 

BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
EDW. K. TRYON CO., Phila., Pa. 
Sporting Goods Since 1811 


DESIGNERS - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 






fishermen 
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couraged, and the boys wanted to go 
somewhere else. I was quite despondent 
myself, but disliked giving the problem 
up; so while the rest were munching 
sandwiches I wandered along the marshy 
shore of the lake. As I went along I 
noticed a pickerel dart out from under 
a log close to the shore. I got still closer 
to the water, and in the distance of fifty 
feet put out ten more fish. This put an 
idea in my head, and I went back to the 
boys with the news. 

“Fellows,” I said, “evidently the picks 
are all lying close to shore just now, in 
very shallow water. I have an idea that a 
fly will bring us a change of luck.” 


E started rowing along the shore- 
line, about forty feet out, casting the 
white streamer fly so that it just missed 
the shore. It was odd to see the way these 
fish took the fly. One could see it moving 
erratically along as it was being retrieved, 
and then it would suddenly disappear. 
That was the time to strike, and in- 
variably a hooked pickerel resulted. Often 
they would follow the fly for twenty feet 
before taking it, and occasionally one 
would strike within a few feet of the boat. 
One of the boys preferred using a 
spinner and pork rind combination, light 
enough so that it did not strike bottom in 
the shallow water. He took about three 
fish to our two, and I must admit that 
they ran bigger. 

The climax, however, came just before 
we quit for the day. One of the fellows 
put on a large floating bass bug and cast 
it near an old stump. He had just jerked 
it a couple of times when the water boiled 
with the rise of a large fish. The resulting 
fight was a revelation as to the resisting 
qualities of a large pickerel. Never have 
I seen a harder or more spectacular scrap 
staged by any lake fish, aside from the 
land-locked salmon. 

Pickerel fishing with fly-rod tackle is 
indeed sporty. One needs a long rod in 
order to give the fly or lure the skittering 
action necessary for best results. The 91%4- 
foot tournament rod is good for the work, 
but I think the 10-foot even better, while 
a 12-foot salmon rod is ideal. 

One can count on a great number of 
lost fish during a day with the pickerel. 
The structure of the mouth is bony and 
the fleshy part exceedingly tender. Most 
of the time the hook loosens at the very 
start of the fight, holding only by the bend 
of it hooking around a piece of the bone 
structure. Naturally the slightest slack in 
the line results in a lost fish, which makes 
the utmost of care and skill necessary to 
show a good percentage of netted fish. If 
by chance the fly has been taken deep, 
so that it is solidly hooked in gristle, 
and the fish sizable, there is always the 
chance of the teeth of the pickerel cutting 
the leader. Altogether, the hazards at- 
tendant to fishing for pickerel with a fly 
are equal to, if not more than, those en- 
countered when after bass with the same 
outfit. 

Spoons of the wabbling type are es- 
pecially attractive to these fish. Usually 
trolling is the best method of using them. 
Plugs that are of the wabbling minnow 
variety are also good and may be handled 
the same as when fishing for bass, not 
forgetting that it is often good policy to 
let them lie silently on top of the water 
occasionally at the end of the cast. 

During the summer months it seems 
unusually hard to catch pickerel. They get 
rather sore mouths at this time. I believe 
this is due to the quantities of seeds 
that float about in the water, which are 
cast off by the ripening water plants 
found in the vicinity of its haunts. An 
examination of pickerel at this time will 


often disclose the seeds imbedded in the 
flesh of the mouth, and I have seen many 
of them when the flesh around the teeth 
looked raw and decidedly painful. 

As a rule, pickerel caught during the 
summer have very little, if any, food in 
their gullets. This seems to bear out the 
idea that they do stop feeding to some 
extent at this time of the year, although 
we cannot be positive of the reason why, 

Wherrthe water gets cold, there usually 
come from two to four weeks of excellent 
pickerel fishing. At this time they seem 
to go absolutely wild and will strike al- 
most anything that swims near them. At 
the same time, they seem to lose all 
sense of caution and every bit of wari- 
ness. The same fish will strike time and 
again at the same lure, even after being 
netted with it in his mouth. 

On one occasion I took the same fish 
four times in one day, with the same plug. 
I had nicked his tail the first time I caught 
him, so that I knew it was the same fish. 
The last time, he took the lure so deep 
that I injured him while extracting it; 
so had to keep him. I have often wondered 
how many more times he would have 
taken it if he had had the chance. “An 
absolutely foolish fish!” you will exclaim. 
Foolish? Yes, perhaps, or else so game 
that he would not refuse a challenge. 

Give the pickerel a little consideration 
when planning your season’s fishing. The 
trout season ends before the summer is 
gone; bass often have years when they 
seem possessed with inactivity. Why not 
spend some time investigating the pos- 
sibilities of pickerel fishing? And lest we 
forget, also the pike-perch. 


GINGER STEPS OUT 
(Continued from page 29) 


saw that I was taking a course in a direc- 
tion different than her own she would 
hurry back to me. As she approached, 
having already made up her mind what 
she was going to do, I would whistle or 
coax, “Here, nice dog.” The “nice dog” 
stuff went over big; she had long since 
learned what that meant, and she liked it. 

In less than a week Ginger was behav- 
ing beautifully. Not only had she learned 
to stop at command and to come promptly 
when called, but also she had learned to 
enter any designated cover at the wave of 

a hand. So far, probably due to the inex- 
perience of both of us, we had come across 
no real game. But Ginger’s nose and eyes 
found meadow-larks, doves and small 
game galore. 

I let her chase to her heart’s content. 
She was having the time of her life, and 
above all things I wanted to in no way 
hinder that precious instinct to hunt which 
was coming more and more to the front 
with the passing of each hour afield. 

Ginger had made her first point, such as 
it was, early in the week. A crow left a 
pasture some hundred feet ahead. Up went 
a leg, out went her tail, and there she stood 
for a full minute. Regular picture-book 
stuff! I was enthusiastic—too much s0, 
I'm afraid, for thereafter Ginger did her 
best to please me by pointing everything, 
anything, and nothing—provided it was 
too far away to chase. Take it or not: one 
night she pointed the telephone bell! 

We were returning from an early morn- 
ing excursion along a well-traveled high- 
way. Not far ahead I noticed a number of 
birds running across the road. Quail? 
Leaving Ginger in the car, I climbed out 
to reconnoiter a bit. Soon I*located them 
—quail, sure enough—hiding in a thicket 
not ten yards from the car. 

I called the dog. She took one good 
whiff, and with a bound was in the midst 
of the covey. The quail scattered all over 
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Zemo brings quick, 
safe relief 


; Reach for cooling, ancsey- 
tic, healing Zemo when mosquito bites, 
prickly heat, ivy-poisoning, toe-itch, summer 





rash or sunburn cause itching torture. Zemo 


away heat and sting. It’s a 20-year famous 
antiseptic. Use it freely for cuts, abrasions 
and after shaving. Get a bottle of Zemo 
today! Any druggist. 35¢, 60¢, $1.00. 


ZeCm 


FOR SKIN 


IRRITATIONS 





——————— 
KNAPPER’S PERFECT 


CRICKET BAIT BOX 


Box is finished 
in neat green, and 
is very attractive 
in appearance. Per- 
fect in every de- 
tail. Made entirely 
from Sheet Metal. 
Price $1.25 each. 
In case your deal- 
er cannot supply you send order 





direct to 
Knapper Sheet Metal Mfg.Co. 
Kalamazoo Michigan 


relieves instantly at first =| 








FISHING ne 
Use Frost Flies and eatch the 
~ choicest fish. Fishermeri ev 


every 
where prefer Frost Flies. Your 
them or can get 








23 FISH FIGHT FOR FROST FLIES 


Fish cant resist the 























Perfect for casting or trolling—with 

a flash that makes fish STRIKE! A = 
6) = rama spoon set with jewels—dia- 

= NGS ==‘ mond, ruby, emerald effects, 

ad ~ Size 242” x 1 1/16”, Weight 4% oz. 


will see that you are sup- 
ne @: plied. (Smaller DAZ- 
: ——. : ZLER 60c). 
Prize Contest 


Open to all fishermen—amateur 
or expert. Write for free illus- 
trated literature, giving details 
F. E. CHESTER MFG. CO. 
Dept. F Providence, R. I. 


If your dealer hasn't the 
DAZZLER, mail us a dollar 
bill, with his name, and we 


















& Fastest running Prescott spinner 

made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 914 in, 
eee At As zon dealer’s or direct. 


Hg We 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. Pe 
PRESCOTT — wis " 








a field on the other side of the road. Gin 
was right behind them. The grass was 
short, and she had no difficulty in finding 
three together. They flushed far in front 
of her. This time she did not chase, but 
rather stood still, marking their flight. 
She went after them on tiptoes, slowly, 
like a cat, and she was very close to them 
when they next flushed. 

After that morning there was an appre- 
ciable change in Ginger. She entered her 
work with a new zest, and her nose seemed 
to have attained a new degree of sensi- 
tivity. Every place we went she found 
quail, and flushed them, but in time I came 
to recognize by her actions when she was 
on game. I began to look forward to the 
day when she would come to a real point, 
and I groped around for some means by 
which I could make this big desire of mine 
clear to her, but could hit upon none. 

Ginger’s first experience with a pheasant 
was more peculiar than auspicious. We 
came across a hen sunning herself in plain 
sight at the edge of a field of standing 
corn. Gin passed by it with a casual glance, 
mistaking it, I assume, for a forbidden 
chicken. She was mildly surprised, al- 
though not particularly interested, when 
it flushed. 

She came to learn the difference. Late 
on the afternoon of October 3lst, the last 
day of the closed season, we were work- 
ing through a nearly dry cranberry bog. 
With a noisy clatter and whistle of wings, 
three pheasants—all hens—took to the air 
right out from under Ginger’s nose. A very 
excited dog went weaving through the 
vines. Within thirty minutes she located 
and flushed four more birds, of which 
two were cocks, 

I noticed with satisfaction that, no mat- 
ter how excited she might be, she never 
flushed a bird unless I was near by. Of 
course, this may have been due more to 
accident than design. None the less, I was 
pleased. 

Ginger would have made me more hap- 
py had she come to a real point, even if 
only one. I recalled Doc’s words, “Don’t 
expect too much too soon.” Even as mat- 
ters stood, I had a dog I could shoot over, 
and it did not seem unreasonable to hope 
that she would come to stand her game in 
time, say as soon as a few birds were killed 
before her. A return to the check cord 
might help. Or a day in the field with a 
good dog. So I ruminated as we made our 
way toward home in the growing dark- 
ness, 

By now we'were midway through a 
meadow of grass, half knee-high. I inter- 
rupted my thoughts to look for Gin. After 
a while I spotted her some sixty or seven- 
ty feet ahead—a gray smudge in the dusk. 
She did not come to my call; so I walked 
up to her. She was standing stark still— 
all four feet firmly on the ground, tail out 
and head high. I placed a hand on her 
back. Her muscles were tense, and she 
seemed oblivious of my nearness, 


EART thumping, hoping, hoping 

against hope, I walked past her... 
five feet . . . ten feet. It happened! 
Whir-r-r! Out into the night there flew 
a pheasant—a cock, I think. I nearly 
passed out with ecstasy, and Gin seemed 
to be as happy about it all as I. 

The big day! I had no trouble in beat- 
ing the alarm clock. My sleep had been 
very broken, due in part, no doubt, to an- 
ticipation of what the morrow promised 
out mostly due to a thought—almost a 
nightmare—which overtook me _ along 
about midnight. Suppose Ginger should 
prove gun-shy! I had never seriously con- 
sidered this possibility before; there had 
been more immediate problems. Half 
asleep, I tossed restlessly, pondering. and 








>O —. 
We: the bass 


choose to strike or not, there’s one 
thing you’re sure to catch when you 
go fishing, and that’s an appetite. 


Anyhow, your trip will be re- 
warded, for you can have a lot of 
fun with an appetite and a Kamp- 
kook, no matter whether you fry 
fish or have to fall back on the ham 
and eggs you brought along “just 
in case.” 


Kampkook, the folding gasoline 
stove, takes up no more room in 
your car than a tackle box. It cooks, 
bakes, broils or toasts in any kind 
of weather, as well as a regular gas 
range. Made in eight models. Send 
for full information and your free 
copy of “Kampkookery,” a helpful 
campers” manual. 


AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Dept. B6, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. OAKLAND, CAL. 
Canadian Distributors: Generar Stee Wares, Ltp, 
Branches Across Canada 
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"Delight” 


Copeciie of 
3 Complete Rods 





always ready—always at hand. 
GALVANIZED STEEL 
---FIBRE CORD WOUND 


lock. Sides and ends 


fly rods — diameter 





Send $6—check, cash or 
Money Order direct to— 


TURNER’ BUILDING 
WELLINGTON, OHIO 





A light but strong steel carrying 
case for fly and casting rods. Ad- 
justable shoulder strap for slinging 
to your back like a rifle—extra rods 


Attractive and _ serviceable — re- 
movable cap attached to shoulder 
strap — equipped with special pad- 
cushioned. 
Two lengths: 38 inch for casting 
and all fly rods except new 9% 
foot rods — 42 inch for new style 
case —3 
inches. Barrel of case natural 
finish fibre winding — weatherproof 
— steel caps nickelplated. It floats 


TURNER BROS. 
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Horrocks- IBBOTSON 


BASPOON 
Wonder Bait 


PROVED by - 
experience of thousands of fishermen. 


For bass and all game fish. Here's a spoon bait which 
has that “something” game fish strike for. Proved— 
not just in theory—but on the ends of lines in waters 
from coast to coast. Among thousands of baits of all 
kinds and sizes, B as ly increased in 
sportsmen’s favor. Now one of the fastest, if not the 
fastest selling bait in America. Easy to cast. Cuts thru 
the wind. Does not kink your line. Works evenly— 
peculiar wobble calls the game. Enameled by new 
process, called most beautiful of spoon baits. If your 
dealer cannot supply you—send remittance and deal- 
er’s name for one bizgoon in red and white—the 


most popular colors. 
No. 130, Midget, for trout .....++-+. 50¢ 
No. 230, Medium, for bass . ... » oe-- 500 
No. 330, Large, for pickerel and "lunge . . 656 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
Dept. A 


Utica, N.Y. 










est 
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BRINGS HOME 
THE FIsH?: 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
CARTER BAIT COMPANY © 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. ~ 









trying to tell myself that it was senseless 
to cross a bridge before coming to it. I 
was relieved to see the radium hour hand 
drawing near to five. 

We arrived at the cranberry bog just as 
the sun was clear of the horizon. Care- 
fully and with patience we hunted every 
square foot of the bog without locating a 
single bird. When flushed the day previ- 
ous, they had flown, I remembered, to an 
alder swamp a quarter of a mile away; so 
we made in its direction. 

Hardly had we entered the swamp when 
Ginger came to a nice point. She was to 
the right of me, and I had nearly reached 
her when a hen flushed at my very feet 
and in back of the dog. Ginger turned her 
head, all bewildered. There was another 
rush of wings at that same instant. A large 
cock—the bird Ginger had been pointing 
—flew off through the alders. I was so 
surprised and startled that I did not raise 
my gun. 

“Too bad, old lady, I flunked your first 
one.” 

A few minutes later she pointed again. 
I was beside her when her bird flushed. 
This was no pheasant! It was too small 
for a partridge even, and certainly not a 
quail. It climbed straight up to the height 
of a tall alder, and then hung still in the 
air for what seemed like a long minute. 
Gun on it, I knew, somehow, even before 
pulling the trigger that Ginger was about 
to meet her first dead bird—a woodcock. 
Bang! 

Without waiting to see what effect 
the shot had taken, I turned to the dog. 
She was still on point! To all appearances 
she had not heard that tremendous explo- 
sion directly over her head. Good dog! 


HURRIED to the spot where I hoped 
to find a dead bird. Gin followed on tip- 
toes. After we had covered perhaps thirty 
feet, she froze in her tracks—on point 
again. And there, not over three feet from 
her nose, was our woodcock. I picked it up 
and held it for Gin to smell. Dead bird! 
She took a cautious sniff, and then did a 
short dance. She came back for some 
more—a series of capers. She was happy. 
Yes, and I was happy too—so happy that 
I had to tell someone about it, about my 
dog and our first dead bird. We returned 
to the car, and I drove straight to the 
home of my friend the Old Timer. 

“Come,” I said to him. “Come with me, 
for there are birds in the fields and I have 
a dog who can find them.” 

Soon we had reached a field of fall- 
planted rye. Ginger, with the scent of 
blood still fresh in her nose, started out 
with marked enthusiasm. She sped through 
the green. tops into the wind, ears flying, 
head low, with long, undulating sweeps like 
a porpoise at play. Speed. Grace. Rhythm. 

The Old Timer was not.appreciating it. 
“Slow her down. Slow her down, I say! 
Slow her down before she chases every 
bird out of the county.” 

“Oh, let her run. She’s enjoying her- 
self. Anyway, you'll find the birds over 
in that cover between the end of the field 
and that thicket, not out here in the open.” 

“Well, if she were mine— Look at that. 
Look !” 

A full hundred yards ahead Ginger was 
sliding to an abrupt stop, fore legs braced 
hard, hind legs sprawled out behind her. 
But too late! There rose a small covey of 
quail, 

“I told you so.” wailed my companion. 

I was chagrined. I felt that Ginger had 
let me down at the very moment I was 
trying to show her off. The Old Timer 
was ruthless. “Look at the little beggar, 
trying to lie out of it.” } 

She was still holding her awkward posi- 
tion, and seemed to be paying very strict 
attention to something or other. I began 
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to have hopes for the best. “Maybe—” 

“Maybe,” said the Old Timer, with a 

little more scepticism than seemed neces- 
sary. 
It happened that Ginger was not lying. 
When we reached her side, up went by 
far the bigger half of the covey—a round 
dozen of quail. Both barrels boomed with 
no mentionable effect on either dog or 
birds. 

“Nice work for a green dog, not to 
break when that first bunch flushed. Im- 
measurably superior to your gun work, 
I suggest that you pick a bird next time. 
You'll have another chance. A couple 
came down in the open, over there to 
the right. There! The dog has their 
scent,” said the Old Timer. 

Gin made her way with caution, coming 
to a fine stand. The two quail rose simul- 
taneously. The first fell in a cloud of 
feathers. The second was some distance 
away when I let go a hurried left barrel, 
and I was surprised to see it fall. The 
hit must have been very scratchy, for the 
quail, which dropped in the open, was 
able to reach the cover some twenty feet 
away in two flighty hops. 

Gin raced after it, directly past the 
dead quail, into the briars. After a min- 
ute of commotion she returned to the 
open, bird in mouth, shaking it violently. 
She was coaxed into dropping it into my 
hand. The Old Timer examined it care- 
fully, but could find only one break in the 
skin, where a tiny pellet had entered the 
neck just above a wing. 

The Old Timer had had enough. “Take 
me home. I’m too old to be tramping 
around this way. Young man, you have 
a fine gun dog in the making. I always 
said that she had a head on her shoulders. 
Now you take me home. And I'll see 
that you get some coffee. There’s no sense 
in starving to death just because this is 
the first day of the season.” 

Ginger’s most remarkable work came 
late in the day. We left the car at the 
edge of a bramble patch bordering a small 
wood. Beyond the wood lay a field of 
standing corn in which there might be a 
pheasant. 

Gin was hardly out of the car when 
she came to a stand. I threshed around 
in the briars for some time. Finally I 
spotted a moving fleck of white—-a cot- 
tontail, most certainly. So that was what 
she smelled! I called her off, against her 
better judgment. She caused me to undeér- 
stand, and we proceeded to the cornfield. 
We hunted through it and through any 
of the near-by cover holding any promise 
at all, but with no success. 


HE sun was now quite low; time we 

started for home. The moment we 
struck the bramble patch Ginger became 
active, and soon she came to another point. 
To humor her I walked around a bit. 

“See, Gin, there’s nothing here. Noth- 
ing but a few rabbits, maybe. Come, we'll 
go home. You've had a long day, and 
you've worked hard.” 

I climbed into the roadster. Gin had 
come to a new point and refused to be 
called away. I started the motor, think- 
ing that this would fetch her. Instead she 
nosed off into the brambles. A moment 
later I saw a pheasant leave the ground 
—a cock, at that. What I called myself is 
not politely recordable. 

The cock’s flight was short and into 
the wood. I followed as soon as I could 
get my gun together. Ginger had a hard 
time of it in the underbrush. Again and 
again she came to a brief point, only to 
break it. Evidently the cagey bird did not 
want to leave the cover and was running. 

Ginger tired of this tomfoolery. Bear- 
ing sharply to the right, she described a 
wide semicircle, was lost from sight for 
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A SPORTSMAN’S DREAM 
COME TRUE 


TO STOP THE ITCH 





All insect bites are quickly relieved 
with this antiseptic created for 
sportsmen by chemists at the di- 
rection of an angler who suffered 
greatly from chigger, mosquito and 
other insect bites. Protect your out- 
ings and vacations with this non- 
poisonous remedy. Large bottle $1. 
The Stitch Co., Box 10, Joplin: Mo. L KS 
Enclosed is (money order. Dollar Bil) 

for large size bottle of Stitch. ___ Y MAIL 
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8« TROUT FLIES $]__ 


“O, MAN! WHAT 
FISH KILLERS!” 


Borchardt’s hand-tied silk-wing trout 
flies drop on water naturally. Won- 
derful for dry or wet fly fishing! Wings never mat down; 
always up, like live flies; don’t break off! Silk bodies, 
full hackles, all popular patterns! For Northern, Ozark 
i Mountain waters—good everywhere. My special asst. 

7—2 Prof., 2 bik. Gnat, 1 each R. Coach, Wh. 
Miiler, McGinty, Queen of Waters, post paid, for $1 bill. 
State size and style hooks preferred. 


SEND 25¢ FOR TWO FLIES 

of your favorite patterns to try against others first if 
you wish. You'll be surprised! ‘‘Real Flies made for 
Real Fisherman by Fishermen.”’ 

FREP TACKLE BOOK giving money-saving prices 
on highest quality tackle of every kind. 

Borchardt’s Fly & Tackle Co. 

4558 Gravois St. Louis, Mo. 
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SCOOTIN’ ANNIE 


A sensational new BASS, 
PIKE, MUSKIE and 
LAKE TROUT killer 
—Casts_ beautifully— 
Gets them near the 
surface or way 
down deep. 













$7.25 J 
1 Each ae 


Through your 
dealer, or di- 
rect. A guaran- 
teed lure of wholly 
new designs and truly amazing 
action. Handsomely finished. 
One size. One color. One price. " 


LUCKY CAMERON 
(of Northern Ontario) 
1505 Clark Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











A NEW BAIT 
IT GETS THE FISH 


Crushed Puget Sound Salmon eggs. 
Natural color—stays on the hook— 
keeps its color and milks in the 
water, Mold it to suit the hook. 


If you want fish, try 
Brown’s Perfection Bait 


5 ounce jars 50c 


SOUND FISH CO. 


'tt Railroad Ave. So. Seattle, Wash. 


a time, and reappeared, approaching di- 
rectly toward me. She stopped and stood 
facing me a full fifty feet away. While 
I walked toward her she edged slowly to 
the right. Undoubtedly our game was 
moving in that direction also. The bird 
was in a tight corner, and it was a matter 
of seconds, although it seemed much 
longer, before I had my shot. Luckily I 
made it. A miss would have been un- 
pardonable after such fine dog work. 

So ended a first day—a first day in 
more than one sense—which will ever 
have a choice place in my memory. There 
have been other days since, a few almost 
equally memorable, and the temptation to 
ramble on and on is great. Ginger has im- 
proved steadily. She has developed con- 
fidence and certainty and a large amount 
of that indefinite quality called “bird 
sense.” 

She still has faults. Bird hunters, men 
who know of what they speak, tell me 
that she ranges too wide for our New 
England cover. Very probably they are 
right, and yet somehow I cannot bring 
myself to restrain her—she cuts such a 
pretty figure with her speed, high head 
and all. Possibly she has other faults 
which I am too inexperienced to recognize. 

Now that I have the fever, I realize 
that I shall own other dogs in days to 
come. Quite conceivably I shall own dogs 
that will prove to be better than Ginger. 
I doubt, however, that I shall ever admit 
this—even to myself. 


COLLECTING OLD GUNS 


(Continued from page 35) 

could never see any reason why they 
should not be kept clean, for surely the 
former owners had had them for use, and 
in those days they were kept spotless. 
Mr. Nordin keeps all his firearms in fine 
shape, as does Waldo L. Rich, the Spen- 
cers of Ohio, and several other collectors 
who have large assortments of arms, yet 
the general run of old-time gun hounds 
do not. 

More than once I have taken out each 
arm in my collection and given it a hard 
day’s work. The old cap and ball guns 
get the most of my attention, as I much 
prefer handling them to the handling of 
modern guns. Those old-time percussion 
six-shooters are practically indestructible ; 
and when loaded with the proper charge 
of FFFG black powder, and loaded cor- 
rectly, they give amazing results. 

Of all the heavy revolvers I have ever 
handled, I prefer the Remington .44 per- 
cussion six-shooter or the Colt .44 Dragoon 
for results in target practise up to fifty 
yards and for penetrating and shocking 
power. If I were placed in a position 
where I only neéded six shots and would 
not have to reload and was fighting for 
life with the revolver, I would prefer the 
Colt Dragoon to any gun in existence. 
Major John N. Edwards was one of 
the greatest revolver fighters this country 
has ever produced. He fought with the 
guerrillas in the old border wars and with 
Shelby in Mexico. In the introduction to 
his booklet “The Terrible Quintet,” pub- 
lished just following the Civil War, he 
said: “The Missouri guerrilla is the great- 
est fighting man, and the longest lived, of 
any age. Perhaps this is due to the fact 
that he places his reliance on the revolver, 
and he prefers that which throws a Dra- 
goon ball. This piece of lead, placed any- 
where in a man’s body, will bring that 
man to the ground.” 

And that is true to-day, as it was then, 
for no revolver manufactured since has 
the killing and shocking power of the 
Dragoon Colts. I also have several of the 
Remington .44’s, only one of which, how- 
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ever, is of any historical value. 








How long it lasts! 


How easily it casts! 
How nicely it spools! 
Why? Because:— 


Hard braid resists tip, guide, and spool- 

*ing wear and admits no grit. Wager 
proofing reduces friction and prevents 
water rot and alkaline action. 16 strands 
Premium Grade pure silk and core give 
extra strength. 


2 So smooth and flexible it casts beauti- 
* fully! 


3 Hard b 
2 


ded to with d wear of 


ler, yet so. ible it hugs 
spool snugly and per ty 








Ask your dealer for 
U-S: “BLACK 
KNIGHT” 
Booklet free. Write Dept. S 
U. S. LINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 























IN THIS 


GREAT SPORT 


G=t a new thrill out of fishing for bass and 
pan fish! Send $1 for this Marathon Special 
Dry Fly Outfit and “get more fun and more 
fish”. Beats worms and live bait. Outfit con- 
sists of 1 Bluegill Pup; 1 Cork Body Bass Houn; 
1 best quality, pure gut, 3-ft. leader and 1 tin 
of Dry Dope to waterproof line and fly. Full 
instructions included. Our catalog and Guide 
to Fly Fishing Free with oom, order. Send $1 
today and ask for outfit No. 





MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Authentic because they have been proven 





by actual test and for years have been 
s]| the choice of experienced sportsmen and 
expert woodsmen the country over. 


' You go in comfort when you go in Bass 


Moccasins. There's a style for every 








outdoor purpose. 
WADING SHOE 


Made of heavy canvas, rein- 
forced with leather. Piano felt 
soles prevent slipping. 


Write For 
Free 
Catalog 


ass & Co. 
Wilton, Maine 




















G. H. 
600 Main St. 

















FOR FLIES, REELS 
AND “WHAT-NOT”’ 


the handiest leather box you ever saw! 


= the ie Kit full of in- | INSIDE MEASUREMENTS 

ispensable odds and ends for : 5 7% % 
your fishing trips. Plenty of $ : ee ; : “ : aes 
room. You can’t wear it out! . a vee 
Hand-made of superlative qual- 10-00 size...1074 x53 x2%4 
ity thick solidleather. Natural Nig or initials embessed on lid, 
russet color. Three convenient 25c extra. e 
sizes. At exclusive shops, or by 

mail postpaid from Hamley & Be sure you get the 

Company, Saddlemakers since genuine Hamley, Beds 
1883, 322 Court Street, Pen- with this mark ai 
dletoa, Oregon, rove tooled on bottom. 


HAM Levi KIT 


Diik’s ROD-REEL 


WITH SIX SPECIAL 
COMBINATION FEATURES 
























361N. ONE PIECE 
TRUE TEMPER TIP 


$55 ‘ DEALER! ! 48 IN. OVERALL 


WRITE “FOR CIRCULAR! price compceTé $1500 
THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. DAYTON OHIO U.S.A. 








The collector of old and historic fire- 
arms is a queer mortal. When he hears of 
a gun that seems to have had a history, his 
first thought is to get his hands on that 
gun and to get its history. There is no 
second thought, for if he finds the piece 
well-authenticated he buys it if the price 
is within his reach. If the price seems, a 
little high and his means are small, he will 
haggle like a Shylock, even though in 
another case he would consider the argu- 
ing of price beneath his dignity. 

There is one thing for the would-be as 
well as the old collector to remember 
when he is set on buying some gun sup- 
posedly historic. The thing to remember 
is not to be fooled by a certificate of genu- 
ineness, for any one who is dishonest will 
make oath to anything. If I were dis- 
honest, for instance, I could take some of 
my common guns before a notary public 
and make oath and get as many certificates 
as I wished; so can any one else, and many 
are doing it. The proper thing to do is to 
trace down this gun until you get to where 
it started from; and if you cannot do this, 
do not buy under any condition. 


THE LOW-DOWN ON LEOPARDS 
(Continued from page 25) 


visit his small stock or destroy his fowls 
and dogs frequently. They are especially 
fond of dogs, and will often steal upon 
the veranda of a house and seize the sleep- 
ing canine protector before he is aware 
of their presence! 

They are so strictly nocturnal that it is 
certain that most of the skins which go 
to adorn femininity in the form of coats 
are either trapped or poisoned. But al- 
though he seldom refuses a bait, the leop- 
ard is difficult to trap. He seems to carry 
his cunning with him always. 

I have known him to take the head of a 
goat, tied to the muzzle of a rifle, without 
accident to himself! The barrel was in- 
serted through the bottom of a four-gal- 
lon petrol tin, the stock resting in the fork 
of a pole set in the ground. After the head 
was secured on the muzzle, the trigger 
was fastened to the fork with stout wire. 

When the gun went off, therefore, about 
nine o’clock at night, we imagined we had 
our leopard. But in the morning we found 
he had stood well aside from the mouth 
of the tin, seized the edge of the tin itself, 
and pulled that! When the bullet whistled 
past him, he had taken off the head set to 
attract him, and decamped without even 
thanks. 

He is both cunning and courageous, and 
a born murderer. No cat-burglar can 
teach him anything about silence or 
stealth. It is doubtful if, in the whole of 
creation, so much destructive energy exists 
in so small a body as that which his spot- 
ted hide covers. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


in no danger of getting away from me, I 
sat down and had a good rest. Believe me, 
I needed it! It is strange what an ex- 
perience like this will do to a fellow. 

I arrived home with my fish at about 
5:45 A. M. I first stopped at my father’s 
house and shouted up to him. My mother 
leaned out of the window and said, “Your 
father isn’t going fishing today, but will 
be down in a few minutes.’ 

Mustering all the patience I could, I 
just waited and waited. Well, sir, when 
my father finally came down and saw what 
I had, he almost collapsed. To this day he 
hasn't forgiven himself for not going with 
me that morning. 
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It was seven o’clock before we finally 
measured and weighed the fish properly, 
Everybody in the neighborhood had to 
inspect him first and offer me his most 
hearty congratulations. The striper tipped 
the scales at exactly 59 pounds and meas- 
ured 53 inches in length and 29 inches jn 
girth. 

While I am not too optimistic about be- 
ing able to catch another fish as big as 
this one;I do hope to land one this season 
big enough to enter in the 1930 FreLp anp 
STREAM Contest. For years I have studied 
these contests and checked the weights of 
the winners with those of the year before. 
Fate, or luck, or whatever you may wish 
to call it, often takes a hand. Sometimes 
a first-prize-winner may be a smaller fish 
than the fifth-prize-winner of the year 
before. If I get a striper this year that 
is a big fish on anybody's beach, I'll surely 
enter it. I realize it isn’t alw ays a particu- 
larly big fish that wins the prize every year, 

I would be foolish not to try it again, 
as we have one of the best striped-bass 
fishing grounds along our section of the 
coast. Last season, during a period of six 
days, one fisherman caught 22 bass rang- 
ing in weight from 18 to 36 pounds. And 
you can’t convince me that the biggest 
striper has been caught. Whether I will 
catch him or not remains to be seen. 


GOLD OF THE RAINBOW 
(Continued from page 27) 


kind of a lure the poultryman offered. 

And there were present and fishing two 
others, and these two were skilled in the 
art, both named Fred. One was Fred, 
the one-time big-league chief who owns a 
trophy inscribed to the most modest of 
baseball’s sovereigns, and the other 
Fred ‘at sixty-five ran down on feot and 
captured with bare hands a coyote while 
fishing the Owens River. For them nary 
a nibble. 

At noon the two Freds elected to try 
elsewhere. So they went away from there. 

By this time the poultryman was pray- 
ing for just one golden trout. He had 
watched the passing show until his eyes 
were tired. From behind sheltering boul- 
ders he had cast faithfully and as skilfully 
as he could. Patiently he had given fair 
trial to every fly in his book and every 
arrangement his ingenuity could devise. 
He had picked grubs from the under side 
of rocks in water so cold his hands ached 
painfully after a few seconds’ immersion; 
he had tried salmon eggs; he had tried 
surface fishing with grasshoppers; with a 
split shot he had tried bottom-fishing with 
bait—and these superb fish completely 
ignored him and all his offerings. 

Then, at 12:30, he put on a No. 10 
salmon egg hook, to which he attached a 
fat, wriggling earthworm. With this he 
cast into a rock-bound cove where half a 
hundred goldens and a few big steelheads 
were holding a convention. The worm 
wriggled and sank slowly to the sandy 
bottom. The fish ignored it—then and the 
next time and the next. 

“Oh, Lord, just one, 
breathed piously. 

He put on a fresh worm and dropped 
it directly in front of the nose of a 14- 
inch golden trout, almost motionless, about 
three feet below the surface. When the 
worm, sinking little by little, passed with- 
in inches of royalty’s eyes, the poultry- 
man raised the tip of his rod the tiniest 
little bit. Whereupon his prayer was an- 
swered. 

Dr. Evermann says: “It makes a good 
fight, jumping when permitted to do so. 
It is a fish that does not give up soon. 
Its unusual breadth of fins and strength of 
caudal peduncle . . . enable it to make a 


the poultryman. 
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fight equaling that offered by many a 
larger trout.” 

That golden beauty took the worm 
carelessly, slowly, with the air of a well- 
fed aristocrat casually deciding to have 
one more bite. When the barb was set, 
his astonishment and anger were elec- 
tric. He rushed toward the middle of the 
lake. Checked ever so lightly when nearly 
empty reel demanded it, he jumped, stood 
on his tail and shook his angry head, living 
gold gleaming in the sun. Coaxed nearly 
home, he charged away, again and again. 

Who can put in words the music of 
singing reel and flying line, the feel of a 
fly rod at such a time as this? The battle 
that followed gave no concern to the other 
fish in that part of the lake. They didn’t 
even move away from the battlefield. 

When it was over, the angler sat down 
in homage before the king he had killed. 
He knevy it was the most beautiful trout in 
all the world and as stout-hearted as 
anything that wears scales. 

Then, at the same spot, he took six 
more of the golden brotherhood. They 
filled his canvas fish bag, and their royal 
tails overflowed. Seven times his was 
that ecstasy known only to anglers blessed 
by the gods of fishing. 

He had found the gold in the rainbow. 


PARK BEARS 
(Continued from page 37) 


OOK at this big bass! Only 19% Ibs! And 

think of a 39 lb. Great Northern Pike and 
a 197 lb. Tarpon taken this year on a Pikie 
Minnow! No. 700! And a 6 foot Sail Fish 
landed with Baby Crippled Minnow, No. 1600! 
Because they look and act exactly like natural, 
living minnows—life-like in size, shape, color 
and genuine swimming movement—Creek Chub 
Lures Catch More and Bigger Fish! See these 


w 








"19% lbs! SO HELP ME!” 


Down in Florida, Big Mouth Bass, 
around 10 to 14 pounds are considered 
fairly good size catch, but when Wm. 
A. Sanderson of Providence, R. 1. 
landed this 19% lb. Big Bass on the cans 
popular Creek Darter, No. 2000, he 

could hardly believe his own eyes! 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch Fish. 
At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful new 
colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


Weight % oz. 
Length 4% 
The greates: of all lures—for salt water or fresh! 
Recognized everywhere as the most deadly killer of 
all game fish! Even the large old educgted Fish 
can’t tell it from a live minnow! And how it gets 


lures at your dealer’s! 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 






No. 700 
Price $1.00 





in. 


is nobody’s business! Also made in “Silver 


Flash” finish No. 718! 


If you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ’em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


what might happen should one come un- R BAIT COMPANY 
expectedly upon such a family without the CREE Cc 


protection of a tree or gun, especially if 
one of the cubs should utter that same 
sound to which mama responds so quickly. 

The most convincing and gruesome ex- 
ample of the grizzly’s ferociousness which 
I have witnessed was near the feeding 


néssed the combat, but several looked 
upon the ghastly evidence the next day. 

The tall marsh grass and earth had 
been torn up and trampled into a blood- 
soaked mat fully thirty feet in diameter. 
Near the center was the torn and mangled 
body of the victin—a huge brown bear, 
one of the largest of its species in the 
vicinity at that time. 

From the position of the body, the un- 
fortunate creature had evidently died in 
a vain attempt to crawl away after hav- 
ing been unmercifully tortured by its an- 
tagonist. The hide from the shoulder back 
had been completely torn away, leaving 
only a bloody mass of torn flesh. The back 
quarters appeared to have been rendered 
useless during the conflict. The hind legs 
were extended straight back in a manner 
which showed that in the victim’s final 
effort to crawl away they dragged help- 
lessly. 

The identity of the victor of that 
ferocious combat was never ascertained, 
but it was assumed that it was a certain 
monstrous grizzly which had been seen 
a few times at the feeding grounds. As a 
general rule, if there are any black or 
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H ERE’s something entirely new for the har- 
assed fisherman driven wild by black flies, 
gnats and mosquitos. The only perfect, fault- 
less head net at last. All other models, while 
protecting you from bites, interfere with vi- 
sion, and thus disturb your entire comfort. 


No eye strain or blurring 
What a relief. Note the ‘‘ window’’ of non- 
breakable, non-combustiblePROTECTOID 
that insures clearness. Thoroughly practical 
—will fit any hat, folding collapsible steel 
frame; light, comfortable; absolute protection; 
you must have one. Price $5-00 Order from 
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brown bears around when the grizzlies 
appear, they vacate immediately, either 
taking to the nearest tree or a safe dis- 
tance away. 

On two different occasions, when I 
was perched in a tree, I had the pleasure 
of having a black bear come up also be- 
fore he realized the tree was already 
occupied. However, on both occasions the 
descent was as rapid as the ascent when 
my presence was discovered by the ex- 
cited bruin. 

I do not wish to convey the impression 
that the grizzlies are always bloodthirsty 
and ferocious. I think it is safe to say 
that they are all dangerous and of a fero- 
cious nature at times; but like all other 

(Continued on page 107) 
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GENERAL HINTS ON 
WOODS TRAVELING 
By Richard Garwood Lewis 


ET us assume that you know some- 
thing about the use of the compass, 
map reading and map-making and 
that you want to apply your knowl- 

edge in helping you to find your way ona 
canoe trip or a hike through the woods. 

First of all let me warn you against the 
man who says, “You can’t miss it.” He 
describes the route through the islands or 
the location of the end of the portage and 
ends up his description by saying “You 
can’t miss it.” No matter how full and 
complete the description 
may be, no matter how 
large the scale of your 
map nor how full of de- 
tail it may be, you can 
and frequently will miss 
it. Overconfidence is 
your worst enemy in 
finding your way in the 
woods and if you are 
constantly taking pre- 
cautions against losing 
your way you will, of 
course, reduce the 
chances of going astray. 

Whenever you cross a 
portage and paddle away 
from it, look back and 
memorize its appear- 
ance from the water so 
that it will not appear 
unfamiliar to you in 
case you wish to return 
by the same route. You 
will be surprised how 
different it looks. When 
you land at the begin- 
ning of the next portage, 
turn and look back across the lake at the 
way you have come. You may travel over 
a route a dozen times in one direction, 
but it will appear like strange country 
to you if you are forced to retrace your 
steps and have never taken the trouble to 
look back. 

Most well-traveled routes, whether 
they are land trails or water routes with 
portages, follow the lines of least resis- 
tance. The original explorer, trapper or 
hunter probably followed the lowest pass 
from one valley to another. If he had to 
cross a hill to get from one lake to an- 
other he probably climbed over a shoulder 
and not over the summit. On the other 
hand he probably avoided swamps; rough, 
rocky stream beds or steep-walled can- 
yons. Your trail or portage will probably 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











follow an average between these extremes 
in the general direction of your destina- 
tion. If you are following a water route 
made up of lakes, rivers and intervening 
portages you will probably experience 
considerable difficulty at first in locating 
the ends of many of the portages in spite 
of your map and compass. A good general 
rule to follow is to look for the portage 





Photo Canadian Dept. of the Interior 
A bird’s-eye view of typical Northland canoe country 


out of a lake below the lowest point on 
the sky line in the general direction of 
your route. It usually pays to stick to the 
water as long as you can, as the portage 
will usually be found at the bottom of the 
deepest bay in this same general direction. 

In most cases the ends of a portage are 
marked with a prominent blaze on a tree 
nearby but in many cases the portage 
starts or ends in a burn or on a patch of 
bare rock where there are no trees to 
blaze. Very frequently there are well- 
established camping grounds at the ends 
of well-traveled portages, as camping at 
such a place saves extra unloading and 
loading of canoes. The clearings made 
for camping purposes serve as an excel- 
lent landmark for the portage. 

If your route follows a river you will 





often find portages that have been estab- 
lished as short cuts to avoid long detours 
where the river takes a wide meander out 


of its general direction. Most river por- 
tages are for the purpose of avoiding 
dangerous or shallow rapids or high falls. 
In many cases river rapids can be run by 
experienced canoemen if traveling down- 
stream and can be mounted by hard pad- 
dling, poling or tracking with a line. In 
other cases they can be run by travelers 
descending a stream but must be portaged 
when going upstream. In the case of a 
very bad rapid or falls it is frequently 
necessary to portage in either direction. 
Coming upstream, the approach to a 
rapid is usually indicated by flecks of foam 
on the water which in- 
crease in size and num- 
ber as you approach the 
falling water. Look for 
the portage as close to 
the foot of the rapids or 
falls as you can see a 
probable landing place. 


fey MBER that 
the changes in the 
water level affect the 
landings of river por- 
tages more than they do 
lake portages. At low 
water you may be able 
to approach much closer 
to the foot of a falls on 
a large stream, but on a 
smaller creek, low water 
may mean that you are 
forced to land further 
downstream. Sometimes 
a portage has several dif- 
ferent landings depend- 
ing on the water stages. 

Coming downstream 
is another matter, and 
there is always an element of danger as 
you may get too far into the current at 
the head of a rapid before you notice its 
presence. The roar of the falling water 
often gives you warning but don’t depend 
too much on this, and if your map shows 
a rapid near at hand, watch carefully 
for any increase in the current. For ob- 
vious reasons a portage does not, as a 
general rule, come out as close to the head 
of a rapid as it does to the foot, but some- 
times the nature of the banks makes it 
imperative to land almost at the brink 
of a falls. If you are at all in doubt as 
to whether you have passed the head of 
the portage or not when approaching a 
rapid, don’t start an argument about it in 
mid-stream. Go ashore and strike inland 
and you will soon discover the portage. 
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Never attempt to run a rapid you have 
never been over before until you have 
had a good look at it from all angles. If 
there is no portage, walk along the shore 
to the foot of the swift water and locate 
the rocks and sharp turns and other sources 
of danger before you attempt to run the 
rapid or even let your canoe down with a 
line. You will find that the time you lose 





Photo Canadien Dept. of the Interior 
The portage is usually found at the head 
of the deepest bay in the general direction 
of your route 


by the use of a little discretion will be 
nothing to what you will lose if you upset 
or damage your outfit. 

These directions for finding portages 
have many exceptions. Sometimes it will 
appear as though the original trapper or 
explorer who made the trail or portage 
was trying to qualify as a member of the 
Alpine Club by conquering new summits. 
Sometimes he swings the portage on a 
long detour to strike a lake and after 
skirting its shore for a few hundred feet, 
portages out of it again. Indians hate 
crossing large open stretches of big lakes 
and also dislike rounding exposed points. 
They sometimes make a portage across 
the isthmus of a long point and if you are 
looking for a portage from the bottom of 
that particular bay to another lake, you 
will be quite annoyed to find you have 
merely portaged across from one bay to 
another in the same lake. Sometimes trap- 
pers deliberately conceal the ends of their 
portages to keep out trespassers, They do 
not clear a landing-place and never leave 
or enter the portage by the same track. 
Its entrances are effectively screened by 
young growth, although the portage may 
be well cleared out further inland. 


VERY blaze or line of blazes does not 

necessarily indicate a trail or portage. 
Hunters will often blaze a line to indicate 
the route to a place where they have 
killed a deer or moose and which they in- 
tend to return to and retrieve. Sugar 
makers often blaze lines that merely lead 
from one patch of maples to another. 
Mining claims and homesteads usually 
have their boundaries blazed and survey 
lines through the bush are generally so 
marked If you see blazes high above your 
head and no signs of a trail on the ground, 
you are probably on a winter road that has 
been blazed when the snow was deep. 
: If you are following a stream and are 
in doubt whether you are up the right 
branch or not, look for axe marks along 
the shore. Cedar trees have a way of 
bending lower and lower until they sweep 








the water and obstruct the channel in 
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Crooked Lake, one of the border lakes in Minnesota 


Got AROUND the outpost stores on the fringe 
of the wilds, in any part of the country—you'll find 
that storekeepers who outfit men for every sort of 
expedition from atwo months’ canoe trip to a week-end of 
fishing, carry a tremendous stock of Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt and fish, 
because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle 
and proof against abuse, because it is a wonderful ready- 
mixed recipe that requires only a little water and stirring 
to make the finest pancakes you ever tasted—the ideal 
out-door breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour comes in two varieties, wheat 
and buckwheat. Whichever you prefer, you'll find that 
Pillsbury’s pancakes fill the bill! 
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Special Sterno Stove 10¢ 
Send Coupon Today 


(= for camping! Makes hot 
soup, crisp bacon, even cooks 
steaks and chops. Can be used any- 
where. Scores of other uses indoors 
and outdoors. Heats shaving water. 
Can be used aboard boat. Handy on 
picnics. 
Sterno Canned Heat supplies the 
fuel—absolutely safe. No sparks, 
smoke, cinders. Burns solid. 


Ask your dealer about the new 
Sterno 3-in-1 Combination—im- 
proved enameled stove with door, 
new cooking pot, can of Heat and 
extinguisher — all for 98¢. Mail the 
coupon today for special introductory 
Sterno Stove—wonderful value—and 
Sterno Cook Book. Both for 10¢. 
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Isterno Soar Dept. 147 STERNO: 
iNew York, N.Y. CANNED HEAT; 


; Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special 
y Sterno Stove and new Cook Book. 
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and on the right, 
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CLOSED, dust proof! 


HINK of driving up to any stream, 

lake, or wooded section on the Ameri- 
can continent with all the comforts of 
home, including electric lights, two double 
beds with spring mattresses, and a mos- 
quito-proof, storm-proof camp house on 
wheels! That is the GLOBE-TROTTER! 
Good for week-ends, vacations, or for 
year-around travel. Write now for pro- 
fusely illustrated booklet absolutely free! 


The GLOBE-TROTTER, Inc. 
Florence St., Shreveport, Louisiana 


Highpower Headlight 
without an equal for 
Hunting Coon, ’Possum, 
Frogs, Gators, Fish, etc. 
Used by Professionals 
throughout the World. 
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small streams. Watch for signs of these 
“sweepers” or of windfalls which have 
been chopped out by travelers who have 
gone ahead of you. If no such signs are 
found you have probably strayed up an 
untraveled branch by mistake. When you 
are crossing a portage or following a 
trail, be careful when you are forced to 
make your way around a recent windfall 
or landslide. Be sure you get back on the 
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age by insects and will eventually deform 
the tree. 

Always blaze both sides of the tree or 
blaze the side that faces the trail. Do not 
blaze only the side that faces you as you 
travel or you will be unable to see your 
blazes when you return in the opposite 
direction. Make particularly prominent 
blazes at doubtful points on the trail or 
portage. Where you cross bare, rocky 


Photo Canadian Dept. of the Interior 


In following a route that leads through lakes, be sure to distinguish between islands 
and peninsulas 


right trail again. Look out for game trails 
that enter or leave the path you are fol- 
lowing. Deer, moose and cattle. have a 
way of following trails made by man but 
they usually switch off to follow their 
own devices. Needless to say their own 
private routes are not blazed. 

In following a water route that leads 
through lakes, make sure you distinguish 
between islands and peninsulas. Just be- 
cause you can't see clear water all around 
it, does not say it isn’t an island. Many 
islands hug the shore and look like points. 
Some points are high and connected to the 
shore by low flats so that they look like 
islands. 

When crossing a lake and looking for 
the mouth of a river or stream that enters 
it, you can often locate the inlet by the 
growth of brighter green vegetation that 
is usually found in such a location. 

And now a few words about blazes and 
blazing. You can learn to tell the approx- 
imate age of a blaze by the weathering of 
the exposed wood which turns from bright 
yellow to a dirty gray. Old blazes on 
conifers are freer from fresh drippings of 
resin than new ones. You can tell the 
exact age of an old blaze by cutting into 
the wood which the tree is growing in its 
attempt to cover the wound. Count the 
rings from the level of the blaze to the 
outside layer of new growth. A_ well- 


traveled route is usually blazed heavily- 


on both sides of the trees that grow near 
it. A more or less temporary trail may 
be marked with blazes only on the one 
face of the tree that is nearest the trail. 
For most temporary purposes it is not 
necessary to cut into the living wood 
under the inner bark in order to mark a 
trail. If your axe or hatchet is sharp you 
can cut a glancing blow, just deep enough 
to remove the old, dark-colored bark on 
the outside, thus exposing the lighter- 
colored, inner bark. Cutting through the 
inner bark into the sapwood will expose 
the tree to infection by fungus or dam- 


ground where there are few or no trees, 
make as many blazes as you can or mark 
the route by breaking down the tops of 
small bushes. When the trail divides, make 
a blaze along the branch to be followed 
that can be seen from the forks so that 
the traveler who is to follow you, can 
stand at the forks and see clearly which 
way he should turn. 

Never take a long trip in the woods 
alone. There are too many otherwise 
trivial accidents that are fatal to a lone 
traveler in the woods. A sprained ankle 
is not of great importance when you are 
near home, but it may mean starvation 
if you are alone in the woods and many 
miles from help. Have someone along 
with you who can at least go for help in 
case of any serious trouble. 


OU may at sometime be in doubt as 

to the right trail to follow at a part- 
ing of the ways. You may come down to 
the shore of a lake or stream and not be 
sure whether camp lies to the right or 
left. You may leave your canoe on the 
shore of a lake or stream and travel inland 
exploring or searching for game. When 
you return you may miss the canoe by only 
a few feet. Is it upstream or down? You 
may lose a lot of time solving this problem 
if you are alone. If you have a companion, 
you can separate and go in opposite direc- 
tions and the man who comes to the canoe 
or the first known landmark can shout or 
fire his rifle and then the other can join 
him. 

In the majority of cases people who get 
lost in the woods have started out alone. 
Panic is much less likely to get the upper 
hand if you have a companion and panic is 
your greatest enemy when you become 
lost. Practically all of the fatalities which 
result from men becoming lost in the 
woods are the direct outcome of a lack of 
presence of mind. To lose one’s head in 
the woods is almost sure to bring on very 
serious and perhaps fatal consequences. 
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GOOD KNOTS TO TIE TO 
By Jack Hayes 
ET yourself a four-foot length of 
rope not smaller than clothes line. 
Practice the following knots until they 
are natural to you. It won’t take long and 
the knowledge will be good equipment, 
in town as well as in the woods. 





Fig. 1. Square knot—Ist move 


Lay the rope on the floor in the shape 
of a big fish hook. Now, the long straight 
part corresponding to the shank of the 
hook is called the “standing part.” The 
curve is the “bight” and the end is, natu- 





Fig. 2 Square knot—2nd move 


rally enough, the end. Such being the ter- 
minology, let’s go. 

The Square Knot, Figs. 1 and 2. Com- 
monest of all, and frequently mistied. 
Learn this knot by tying together the ends 





Fig. 3. Granny knot 


of your practice rope, as though joining 
two separate lengths. Observe that, in 
Fig. 2, the members marked with arrows 
pass on the same side of the member 
marked x—and that a similar condition 





Fig. 4. Clove hitch 


exists at the other side of the knot on the 
right side of the photograph. This is the 
vital part of a square knot. If the mem- 
bers marked with the arrows should come 
out straddling the one marked x, the re- 
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Summit House, Pike’s Peak, Colorado 


on top of the world 


Tue shelter house of Pike’s Peak Summit is over 14,000 feet above the sea 
... surrounded by a mountain wilderness . .. miles from electric power 
lines. Yet night after night its searchlight plays over the surrounding 
Rockies, peering into the darkness, visible even on the distant plains. A 
Kohler Electric Plant furnishes the electric current needed. Running 
silently smooth, its motor serves as the power house providing the summit 
with modern electricity. 

In thousands of the world’s out-of-the-way places, Kohler Electric 
Plants are the only source of electric light and power. They’re in use at 
our national parks— at Crater Lake, Lassen and McKinley within three 
degrees of the Arctic Circle. At hundreds of tourist camps. On yachts, 
fishing boats, everywhere beyond the reach of light-wires. No other units 
are so efficient. 

Kohler plants are sturdy and compact —readily portable over rough 
country. No large storage batteries are required. Fueled by gasoline, 
natural or artificial gas. Capacities from 800 watts to 10 K.W. Operation 
of a Kohler Electric Plant is as simple as running an automobile. The 
motor starts automatically and runs only when light or power is turned on. 

Send coupon for complete information today. ... Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.— Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.— Branches in 
principal cities. .. . Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures, 
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KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 
Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
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led the hunter to the lair of 
this monster grizzly—and what a 
trophy. The same chance is open to 
you in the great Canadian North- 
west—a vast and fertile hunting 
ground sheltering in its deep forests 
and mountain fastnesses, a great 
variety and abundance of big game 
—grizzly bear, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, moose, caribou 
and deer — magnificent specimens. 
Carefree days of stirring adventure 
will be yours in haunts of im- 
pressive beauty that a sportsman 








Plan now for a hunt this fall 


in t 
Canadian Rockies 
the best bet for a successful 


big game trip. 
Experienced and reliable guides 
available who undertake all outfit- 
ting arrangements. Congenial trail 
and camp fire companions. For tips 
as to the best localities for the kind 
of game you desire to hunt and other 
essential information. Write 
A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
5107 Windsor Station 
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delights to explore. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 








WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





Zion Canyon 


to the Allegash 


They'll shiver—you'll SLEEP! 


OU may be comfortable knocking around 

all day in your shirtsleeves. But when the 
sun gets ’round to China your locality will 
have the old 2 A. M. chill on the job. Wher- 
ever you are contacting Nature—from entranc- 
ing Zion Canyon to the banks of the Allegash, 
or from a sleeping porch at Asheville to a 
tepee on the Kicking Horse. Then you'll snooze 
serenely in your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robe while others shake and shiver. 


For summer, the Woods Arctic Junior. 
Praised by Irvin S. Cobb as the best bed- 





roll he ever slept in, on four continents. Pre- 
ferred by everybody, from sourdough to ten- 
derfoot. Rainproof windbreaker-fabric cover. 
Interlined with Woods Everlive down, from 
Northern waterfowl. Lined with pure wool army 
flannel. Famous for long service. Size 78” x 84”, 
price $46.50; size 90” x 90”, price $57.00. 

All famous Woods Robes, priced from $20.00 
to $67.50, are sold by leading outfitters, as the 
best. If not displayed, please write us. Illustrated 
folders FREE on request. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 3001 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 











Trailer Only $38.50 


Timken Bearings 






Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—Automobile con- 
struction throughout. 





We also seli all kinds 
of trailer parts. 
Write for circular today 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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home, cottage, 
school, etc. 
Complete information 
on request 
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MODERN TOILET 
us?s AND UP-| COVERED WAGO 
Odorless toilet. 50 thou- 


Easily installed—Guaran-| Many unique features— 
teed—A size for every kitchenette with stove, 
need—Suitable for any 
resom, 


800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 
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SPORTSMEN 


Safeguard your lives from™ snake bites with 2 
KELLOGG VENOM GUN. Easily adjusted. Price $2.50. 


ELLOGG MFG. CO. 
1427 E. Acacia St., Stockton, Calif. 
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THE 





Camp Trailer 





oven, ice-box, water tank, 
cupboards—2 large beds 
electric lights—4 
Write for information. 
sleep, eat or travel. 

THE COVERED WAGON CO. 
14620 E. Jefferson Ave. 











screened windows etc. Nothing to unfold or unpack 
ready to step into to 


sult is a granny knot (Fig. 3). The granny 
is to be avoided; it is unreliable, and the 
very dickens to untie. 

To untie the square knot pull the two 
bights away from each other. 
The square knot is highly useful in 
joining ropes, tying bundles and_boot- 
laces and in almost countless other ways. 





Fig. 5. Clove hitch—Ist move 


The Clove Hitch, Fig. 4. Quickly tied 
and it absolutely holds. Used whenever it 
is desired to fasten a rope to a bar, post, 
stake or limb. Fine for tent stakes. A little 





Fig. 6. Clove hitch—2nd move 


study of Fig. 4 makes plain the way to 
tie it. 

It can also be tied “in the air,” so to 
speak, when it is desired to drop it quickly 





Fig. 7. Clove hitch—3rd move 


over a stake—as in mooring a skiff in a 
wind, for example. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8, in sequence, show 
this manner of tying a clove hitch in the 
air. It’s done quick as a wink; not nearly 


Fig. 8. Clove hitch ready to drop over stake 


as difficult as it looks. At the beginning, 
both hands are turned to the right—clock- 
wise—as far as they will go, and the rope 
grasped as shown in Fig. 5. Now let the 
hands turn naturally to the left; that is, 
counter-clockwise as you look down on 
them. When your hands are in the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 6, you can see the two 





Detroit, Mich. 


loops of the hitch beginning to form; con- 
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Fig. 9. Slippery clove 


tinue to turn the hands, as in Fig. 7, and 
the relation of the two loops to each other 
shows clearly. Stack the two loops one 
on the other as shown in Fig. 8, and when 





Fig. 10. Central draft—Ilst move 


the stake drifts by, drop the hitch over it 
and pull snug. It'll stay. 
The Slippery Clove, Fig. 9, is a variation 





Fig. 11. Central draft—2nd move 


of the clove, with the end doubled before 
being pulled under. The advantage is that 
a twitch on the end unties it. 





Fig. 12, Central draft—3rd move 


_A dandy fixed noose, little known, is the 
Central Draft Knot, Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 
13. It gets its name from the fact that the 





Fig. 13, Central draft—final move 
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Thirty pounds of fight 








FILMO 


Finest of Personal Movie Cameras 


No one really can #e/] how a musky 
can fight! From the sledge-hammer 
strike to the bark of the gun, there’s 
only one way to remember the battle, 
and that’s with Filmo movies. Next 
to your rod, or reel, or bait, Filmo is 
the most important tackle you can 
put in the boat. 

There’s plenty of time to shoot, 
too, after the strike. For Filmo’s watch- 
like precision simplifies its operation 
to two things — look through the 
spy-glass viewfinder, and press the 
button .. . “What you see, you get.” 
And you’d justas soon lose your best 
rod in the lake as that roll of film. 
For you know it’s theater-clear, a 
whale of a movie, made by a real 
camera and priceless in the enjoyment 
it will bring when you see it again 
and again on the screen in your home. 

Don’t go north without seeing 
your dealer about Filmo. Or write 
today for literature. 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot films 


For blackand white pictures, Filmo 
cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) 
in the yellow box—both regular and pan- 
chromatic—obtainable at practically all 
dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. 
Filmo cameras and Filmo projectors are 
adaptable, under license from Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use of Kodacolor 
film for home movies in full color. Cost 
of film covers developing and return post- 
paid, within the country where processed, 
ready to show at home or anywhere with 
Filmo projector. 





Look for this sign 
—the mark of 
Authorized Filmo 
Dealers Bvery- 
where, 





Action picture above shows Filmo 70-D “‘ Master of all 
personal movie cameras’’. Seven film speeds, three lens 
turret, variable viewfinder. $245 and up in Sesamee- 
locked Mayfair case. Illustrated here is Filmo 75. 
Light, compact, pocket-thin. Ideal for sports and out- 
door use. $120 with case. Other Filmos from $180 up. 
Filmo Projectors, $198 and up. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept., S, 1810 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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and the family adventure in the 


Kamper tent guarantees—that’s 








REAL Comfort! What 


else, after all, really matters when you 
doors? That’s what the Dickeybird- 


you want above everything else. Forget 
this year the vexations of outdoor 
jaunts in tents that failed you when you 
needed them most. Get protection in 
stormy weather as well as tranquil. 
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No getting up on rainy 
nights to struggle with a tent 
out- that wets you to the skin, or 
flaps about in distress. The 
what Dickeybird-Kamper “controls 
the weather” and gives you 
a real home outdoors. Ask 
any user for his verdict. Ours 
is based on what he has al- 
ready told us. Write for 
catalog, or see your dealer. 
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TEN MILE EYES!| 
10 POWER 
$2 1:75 aia 


“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct-—SAVE HALF 
TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
the things you can see! Ten mile 
radius—a 20 mile circle—nearly 






Long 





400 square miles. And you can 

Range Se roxtiily have them. If you can, see 

one mile. these superpower Frenc 1032mm. stereo-prism binoculars 
wit eatend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOUR- 

SELF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 

10 and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, hunting, 
Lenses golfing, nature study, astronomy, ete. Superbly made 


for « lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 


Did you know many o glasses have but four lenses and 
most ol ¢ ones only six? But this binocular 


t bet 
has 10 LE 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives 
4 an expansive field, brilliant illumination and fine 
Prisms definition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 


Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one C. O. D. 

paying postman balance an lew cents postage. m i mpare 

it in every way for five days with others selling €. 
you do not like it for any r 


: - 
ii be promptly returned. ass tested. 
FREE ‘The U.S. Gov't and State Forestry Dep'ts t wy from 
i us. The same in Sx only $15.50. Surpasses others at 
TRIAL $23.50 and more. 
CATALOC : Over 200 Glasses 
ALL MAKES—$1-3110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America atalog gives 
sil information how to choose the best for your individual needs at 
LOWEST PRICE. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 
















708 Hawkeye Building 





Hawkeye 


REFRIGERATOR BASKET 
A PORTABLE REFRIGERATOR 


Keeps food and drink deliciously cool for 
24 hours, Travel as far as you like and you 
arenevermorethan 
an arm’s length from 
the clean home- 
cooked food of your 
own kitchen. 

Handsome new 
models beautifully 
finished in duotone 
enamel colors, 

Ask your dealer, 
or write for catalog 
giving full details, 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years 
Burlington, lowa 





DuMaurier Co., Dept. 27, Elmira, N. Y. 





Bean’s Camp Mattress 


Made of strong 6 ounce forest green duck, blocked into 36 


sections as shown, so that it is impossible 


up. Filled with mohair shearings that will not mat down same 


as cotton and other similar fillers. 
Size, Single Mattress 28”x75”", 
weight 7 Ibs. Price $3.95. 
Double Mattress 48”x75”. 
Price $7.50 postpaid. 
Both Mattresses packed in Wa 
terproof Duffle Bag. Write for 
New Catalog. 
Manufactured by 


L. L. BEAN 


87 Main St. 
Freeport, Me. 





$3.95 ‘pad 


for filler to bunch 













standing part emerges from the knot in 
the center, where no member of the knot 
can cut or fray it. It is more quickly tied 
than the familiar bowline. 

First (Fig. 10), make the little loop, 
quite a distance back from the end. Prac- 
tice will tell you just how far. Then make 


_a much bigger loop as in Fig. 11; and 


then pull the end down between these two 
loops as in Fig. 12. With your free hand 
reach through the little loop, grasp the 
big loop, and pull it through the little one 
(Fig. 13). Then work it up snug. 

If a running noose is required, tie a 
central draft knot and thread the other 
end of the rope through it. 

There are hundreds of other knots but 
these are usually sufficient for anyone but 
a sailor. Handbooks are to be had upon 
the subject if one cares to follow it up. 


PEACE IN THE HEART 


[- there are such unfortunate souls to 
whom the woods and fields are merely 
places in which to hunt and the streams 
only places in which to fish, they had bet- 
ter read Archibald Rutledge’s new book, 
Peace in the Heart, published by Double- 
day, Doran & Co., at $2.00. In this age of 
discontent and feverish haste, a book such 
as this comes like a benediction to the man 
who has at least a spark of natural wor- 
ship in his soul. It helps to make life worth 
living. 

A keen sportsman, in all that the name 
implies, Mr. Rutledge has yet taken time 
to consider the glory of a sunset, the eter- 
nal mystery of the stars, the song of the 
thrush, the wind soughing in the pines— 
and has found the magic of contentment 
in all of these things. In them he has dis- 
covered the source of all that is best in 
life—beauty, hope, faith and peace in the 
heart. How much we need these attributes 
today ! 

There is perhaps no one in this country 
today who has the happy faculty and 
charming style of Mr. Rutledge when 
it comes to conveying the beauties and 
wonders of the natural world. To be able 
to interpret the subtleties and multifarious 
methods and schemes of nature with 
scientific insight and unfailing accuracy 
and at the same time with a marvelous 
richness and beauty of language, is indeed 
a rare gift. It has been granted to few and 
in this respect, Archibald Rutledge wil 
undoubtedly take his place with John Bur- 
roughs, William Beebe, John Muir and 
William H. Hudson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WHAT TO TAKE ON A HIKING TRIP 


Campinc Epitor: 

Two pals and I are planning to take a trip 
to the Adirondacks next fall and as we have 
never been on a trip of this kind, we thought 
you might be able to answer a few tenderfoot 
questions. We intend to camp out. Following 
are a few things we'd like to know. 

What kind of food will keep under any weather 
conditions? 

What size tent will we need to house three 
men? 

What different camp articles do you think 
will be needed? 

We intend to get as far into the forest as 
we can. Do you think we could do it without 
running amuck? I am the only one who has 
had any kind of experience in the woods, but 
that was in a section with which I was entirely 
familiar. 

Also, what should be done with a deer head 
to preserve it before having it mounted? 

Rosert O’SuLLIvAN. 


Ans.—The following types of food will keep 
indefinitely under almost all weather conditions: 
dehydrated foods, flour, bacon, cereals, milk 
powder, dried fruits, sugar, tea, coffee, molasses 
ae canned goods if you have the room to carry 
them. 

Incidentally, you can also keep butter for 
quite some time if you wrap it in butter paper 
and then tin it and keep in cool water. 

I would like to call your attention to an 
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article published in the Camping and Wood- 
craft Department of the September 1929 issue 
entitled “Trail Grub.” This will give you a good 
deal of information on camp foods and help te 
solve a lot of your problems. 

As regards the size of a tent for three people, 
I would suggest one that has at least 80 to 90 
square feet of floor space. 

When it comes to suggesting camp articles 
that might be needed, this is a rather difficult 
matter as no two people agree on this point. 
What one might consider essential another one 
woultin’t. 

However, in general, here is what you might 
think about. Of course you will want your 
blankets with waterproof covers unless you de- 
cide on a sleeping bag, which, however, is not 
at all essential on a short trip, especially during 
the warm summer months. Then again some 
people like an air mattress, but a couple of 
good woolen Hudson Bay blankets would be far 
more convenient for you. 

Under light camping equipment the following 
might be included: axe, side-cutting pliers, car- 
borundum stone, first aid kit, lantern and cook- 
ing kit. 

Under personal kits I would suggest: pack- 
sack and little ditty box for your odds and 
ends, sheath knife, pocket knife, compass, 
watch, whistle, flashlight, waterproof matchbox 
and toilet articles. 

I would not want to advise you on the ques- 
tion as to whether you can get into the territory 
that you have in mind ‘‘without running amuck,’ 
as you say. My conscience would not permit me. 
This is something that you would have to deter- 
mine for yourself. It depends entirely upon the 
amount of experience you have ‘ad or the 
amount of knowledge you have to help yourself 
out on when you get in a jam, and this is 
something you would know best. It involves a 
careful study of the use of the compass and a 
more or less complete familiarity with the lay of 
the country before you set out. 

If I were you, I would not want to take the 
responsibility of conducting a couple of inex- 
perienced woodsmen on a trip of that kind 
unless I was pretty sure of what I was doing. 
On the state-owned land in the Adirondacks 
some splendid trails have been marked out and 
it might be the wisest plan for you to study and 
follow these. You can get full information con- 
cerning them from the New York State Con- 
servation Commission at Albany, New York. 
In fact, they have published several bulletins on 
the trails of the Adirondack region with which 
they will be pleased to supply you. 

As far as preserving your deer head is con- 
cerned, use ordinary salt, but do not hesitate to 
use plenty of it, leaving no fold in the skin 
untreated. 


CampinG Epiror. 
WATERPROOFING A LEATHER JACKET 


CamPinG Epitor: 


I received a gift of a fine, heavy horse-hide 
jacket, but I have been told that I should treat 
it with some waterproofing preparation or oil, 
to preserve the leather, make it waterproof and 
to keep the leather from becoming stiff and 
wrinkled. The jacket is of a light buff color 
and I am afraid that it will get very dirty in 
a short time, so that is another reason why I 
thought it would be well to treat it, so as to 
make it darker and not show the dirt so badly. 
It is unlined with suede finish on the outside. 
I want to preserve the leather and also the ap- 
pearance of it and to insure its being water- 
proof. 

I would appreciate any advice that you would 
give me on taking care of it. 


NorMan NOTEWARE. 


Ans.—There is nothing that I ever heard of 
that will effectively waterproof a_horse-hide 
jacket. The few methods of doing this that have 
in any way been successful, generally ruin the 
jacket. As a matter of fact, putting a waterproof 
solution on it would make it pick up dirt even 
more readily and it would also get as stiff as a 
board in cold weather, 

My advice would be to leave your jacket alone 
if you don’t want to spoil it completely. I know 
a number of people who have tried this stunt 
and I have never yet heard of one who was 
perfectly satisfied with the results. 


CampinGc Eprror. 
THE VARYING HARE 


Campinc Epitor: 


At what time of the year do varying hares 
breed? How many young do they ae in a 
litter ? 

J. B. B. 


Ans.—The young of the varying or snow- 
shoe rabbit may be born at any time during the 
month of May and sometimes in June. The litter 
generally consists of two or sometimes three 
in number. Cases are on record of four or six 
having been born in a single litter. Instances of 
this kind, however, are very rare. 

Campinec Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 






Camp where 
you like! 





SAVE 
time 
trouble 
hotel 
bills 


LEEP IN YOUR CAR 











Your car can be used for sleeping as well as driving. You can make 
a level, springy bed and enjoy cozy shelter anywhere you stop, with 
the Kari-Keen Koach Bed. Change only the front seat 
brackets. No alteration of car. Simple to install. Made for 1 
all 2-door sedans and coaches, including 1930 coaches, 
with solid back driver seat. Get yours now. Send coupon 
for details. 


(ys 
KOACH BED 


| Kari-Keen Mfg. Co. Inc. 
2144 E. 7th St., Sioux City, Ia. 


Send details about the new 
1 Kari-Keen Koach Bed 

















NOTICE = ST = 
| 
An unfortunate “break” made 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO.’S 


advertisement 


in our MAY issue carry the street 
address as 5311 instead of 311 
Broadway, New York City. 





a, 
NO-BATTERY TORCH 


A mechanical flashlight requiring No Bat- 
teries. Winding the handle gives a continu- 
ous light anytime—anywhere. Not affected 
by moisture, heat or cold. Guaranteed. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Long Branch, N. J., U.S.A. 
Used by Byrd Antarctic Expedition and Colonel 


5,000 numbers makes a difference 
of miles and we are sorry for any 
confusion this error may have | 





caused readers and the advertiser. 











Theodore Roosevelt Expedition 
Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. 


A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 













Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 


_ Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 











124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Gilkie Camp 


v Trailer ~ 


Vacation days are coming. Why 
not make this year’s trip the best 
of all? Let us show you how eco- 
nomical and comfortable a Gilkie 
Camp Trailer will make it. It fol- 
lows right at your heels without 
your knowledge; opening up in a 
“jiffy” into a real outdoor home, 
offering all the comforts and con- 
veniences no matter where you may 


be. Write today for catalog, photo- 
graphs and detailed information 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 
1323 Wabash Avenue Terre Haute, Ind. 


























Anything less than the dependable all-weather 
protection of a Carpenter tent is just as bad 
as no protection at all. Experienced campers 
know this. Thousands of them save money by 
using the same Carpenter tents year after year. 


Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. Auto 
tents, 
makers, fold compactly to fit the running board. 


Write today for our catalog No. 600. It tells 
all about camping—lists everything to take. 


440 North Wells Street 








Experienced Campers 
“know their tents” 


Everything for Camping 


fabricated by Carpenter’s expert tent- 


Gro-B-CARPENter & Co, 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 





Tentmakers for 89 years 


Chicago, Iil. 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. J 


Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept. 6 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


Al good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 

the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 

this department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 

many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 

will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 

your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


ABSENTEE MUSKRAT FARMERS 


HE sale of shares or stock in musk- 

rat marshes, either by the trio or 

pen of rats or on the three- or five- 
year payment plan, continues to spread 
from one state to another. The Assistant 
Commissioner of the game and fish depart- 
ment of Minnesota has exposed the frauds 
practiced not only on the people of his 
own state, but upon those of nearly every 
state in the Union in the sale of “paper 
animals” and “paper marshes” in Minne- 
sota. 

The fur-animal breeding-law of his state 
has done much to curtail the activities 
of unscrupulous promoters, but being ver- 
satile, these gentry have transferred their 
operations to other states, including 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Washington, New 
Jersey, and the latest to come to the atten- 
tion of this department, Maryland. The 
attorney-general of Washington ruled 
against the scheme practiced in his state, 
but of course this does not stop the oper- 
ator from sending salesmen and repre- 
sentatives into other regions to dispose 
of stock or shares in his alleged interests. 











If one is to believe the propaganda of 
these manipulators, white rats and guinea 
pigs are afflicted with “hereditary barren- 
ness” as compared with the breeding pro- 
clivities of muskrats. Some of the figures 
alleged to be quoted from muskrat-farm- 
ing propaganda show that four years af- 
ter the purchase of a pair of muskrats, 
the investors would be the owner of 22,990 
muskrats, or the owner of 10 pairs might 
expect to have on hand at the end of ten 
years, the conservative number of 462,- 
925,575 of these animals. 

Apparently, however, this was far 
enough along the line of fantastic figur- 
ing for the organizer to carry the prospec- 
tive purchaser of his stock. He might 
have gone on and shown him that since 
a muskrat consumes from 300 to 4 
pounds of green vegetation a season, it 
would only be necessary for a marsh to 
produce something in the neighborhood of 
seventy million tons of feed per annum, 
if, at the end of 10 years, the investor de- 
cided to maintain his stock of rats at that 
stable figure and thereafter market his 
annual increase. It is probably well that 
most of these schemes do not work out 
in practice like they do on paper, or else 
we might all soon be wearing muskrat 
coats and becoming more familiar with 
muskrat pie. 

The sad part about these get-rich-quick 
schemes is that many people who cannot 
afford to lose their money are induced 
to part with their life savings by glitter- 
ing accounts of enormous profits, If it 


were not for the hardships occasioned by 
such losses, one might be tempted to say 
that the victims reaped their just rewards. 
The muskrat farm is only another ap- 
proach to the gullibility of human nature. 
We all encounter it in one form or an- 
other, in all walks of life, if not every day, 
every month, or every year, certainly many 
times during the span of an average life. 
The desire to obtain unreasonable profits 
or independence and luxury for life from 
a comparatively small investment, en- 
ables a large percentage of unscrupulous 
people to live in comparative ease upon 
the results of the toil of their fellowmen 
whom they induce to part with portions 
of their coin of the realm. 

A suitable marsh, well stocked with 
muskrats, unquestionably is a valuable 
property, and if properly managed would 
offer opportunities for reasonable yearly 
returns on investments, but in the absence 
of personal knowledge of the investor as 
to its exact nature, it would doubtless be 
the course of wisdom to defer speculation 
until such time as these properties may 
be had through the better class of banking 
and investment institutions. 


CHEYENNE BOTTOMS 


ECENT developments bring the 

Cheyenne Bottoms migratory bird 
refuge project a step nearer completion. 
Congressman Hope reintroduced his bill 
in this Congress to establish the refuge, 
and the companion bill was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Allen of Kansas. 
In due course the Bureau of the Budget 
passed upon the project and after a hear- 
ing, largely attended by a delegation 
from Kansas, the Budget cleared the meas- 
ure, provided the funds therefore would be 
advanced from those authorized to be ap- 
propriated in subsequent years under the 
general Norbeck-Andresen Migratory 
Bird Refuge Act of 1929. Upon considera- 
tion in the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry the proposal to obligate 
the general fund for special projects met 
with opposition and the original Allen 
bill was favorably reported to the Senate. 
The House followed, strictly, the Budget 
recommendation and reported out a Joint 
Resolution to advance the funds from the 
appropriations authorized under the 
general legislation. Thus the measure is 
in a position for action in both branches 
of Congress, and much sentiment favor- 
able to the project has been manifest. 

It is proposed to acquire 20,000 acres 
of land in the Bottoms that are subject to 
overflow in times of high water, of which 
some 15,000 acres are still under water 
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from the floods of 1927, The area is ex- 
tensively inhabited by waterfowl during 
migration and many species of birds are 
known to breed in the locality. Birds 
banded at this point have been killed in 
16 other states, two Canadian Provinces, 
and in Mexico, showing conclusively that 
a refuge at this point will benefit a con- 
siderable portion of the country. Friends 
of the proposed refuge are much concerned 
because most of the area is included in an 
organized drainage district, the operations 
of which would reduce the water area to 
about one-third of its present proportions 
in an effort to develop agricultural pur- 
suits at this point. It is pointed out that 
if these operations are allowed to be 
carried into effect, the cost of the project 
would be greatly enhanced should it later 
be taken over by the Federal Government 
in its refuge program. From every con- 
sideration, prompt action seems necessary 
to save this worthy area for the waterfowl 
and other migratory game birds. It is 
located in a section where water is com- 
paratively scarce and few suitable refuge 
sites are available. Mr. Hope has shown 
his sterling worth as a staunch conserva- 
tionist by his continuous and persistent 
efforts during this and the previous Con- 
gresses to obtain the necessary authority 
to nationalize the Cheyenne Bottoms in 
the protection of waterfowl and other 
migratory game birds, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
UNPROTECTED BIRDS, WISCONSIN 


Ques.—I am planning to use my gun this 
summer in Wisconsin. Will you please give 
me a list of the “unprotected birds” of the 
state? 

Joun May. 

Ans.—Under the state law, crows, English 
sparrows, blackbirds, hawks and great-horned 
owls.are listed as having open seasons the entire 
year. Bitterns, blue herons and kingfishers are 
also given in the list of birds on which the state 
does not prescribe a close season, but these 
species are protected under the Federal law and 
regulations on migratory birds and may not be 
taken at any time except under a permit or by 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The term “unprotected” birds and animals is 
frequently misleading, Ordinarily it means no 
more than that there is not a definite open and 
close season prescribed for the particular species. 
In the case of the above-mentioned birds in 
Wisconsin, they are not protected by a close 
season, but they are afforded some protection by 
the fact that they may not be taken without a 
license. The fee for a nonresident small-game 
license, which would cover the killing of the 
birds in question, is $25, 

Game AND Fisu Law Eprror, 


NEW LAWS—KENTUCKY 


Qves.—Please advise me if any changes have 
been made in the hunting and fishing laws of 
Kentucky by the 1930 session of me legislature. 

. ILL. 

Ans.—The new law of Kentucky provides 
that the public waters of the prmceceen SO shall 
be closed to fishing during the month of May 
except where in the opinion of the Game and 
Fish Commission this period does not cover the 
actual spawning season. The Commission is 
authorized to fix the season to cover that period 
m waters it shall designate. 

The angling license is now required of all 
nonresidents and aliens “regardless of age or 
sex’’ who have not resided in the state for one 
year previous to the application. Formerly the 
nonresident angling license was only required 
of adult males. The fee for the license remains 
$2.50 and a resident angling license may still 
be had for a fee of $1.00, 

By an amendment of this year, the squirrel 
season is now from August 1 to November 30. 
The limits, however, continue to be 12 a day and 
24 in possession, 

Game anv Fisn Law Enrrtor. 


ARKANSAS GAME FISH 


Qvrs.--Can you advise me the season and 
the limits on game fish in Arkansas? 
W. A. Apams. 


_ Ans.—The open season on trout in Arkansas 
is from May 1 to October 31; limit 6 a day, 
minimum length, 12 inches. 

On other species of game fish in the state 
no definite close seasons are prescribed. How- 
ever, various provisions of the law affect fishing 
at certain seasons. It is unlawful to use gigs 
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or spears from March 1 to June 30, and from 
March 15 to May 15 to use artificial bait or to 
fish within 100 yards below a dam or other 
similar construction. A limit of 15 each a day 
is prescribed on bass and crappie. 

K eneral nonresident fishing license costs 
$5.00 But a 15-day trip license costs $1.10. 

Gans AND Fisn Law Epitor, 


FLY FISHING—MAINE 


Qves.—Will you kindly give me a definition 
of what constitutes ‘“‘fly fishing’ under the 
Maine law? 

Grorce A. Coox. 

Ans.—The Maine law makes it unlawful to 
take any kind of fish except as specially provided, 
“with any device or in any other way than by the 
ordinary mode of angling with single-baited hook 
and line, artificial flies, artificial minnows, arti- 
ficial insects, spoon-hooks and spinners, so call- 
ed.” The Game Department has declared “that 
‘the ordinary way of casting with artificial flies’ 
is by means of unbaited flies. In waters that are 
restricted to fly fishing by special regulations, 
the use of only unbaited, artificial flies is per- 
mitted.” A further explanation of “‘fly fishing” 
under the Maine law states that it “means cast- 
ing with unbaited, artificial flies in the ordinary 
manner and not with baited hook, or sunken 
flies.” 

These are all the interpretations of the Maine 
law I have on the question. you desire 
more specific information, it would doubtless 
keep us both out of trouble for you to write the 
Game and Fish Commission at Augusta. 

Game AND Fish Law Epitor. 


LICENSES FOR VETERANS 


Quvrs.—A friend advises it is unnecessary for 
ex-service men to obtain nonresident licenses 
to hunt and fish in the various states. Is this true? 

Doncey L. Curt. 

Ans.—While several states permit resident 
veterans to hunt or fish without licenses, I am 
aware of no state that extends this privilege to 
nonresidents, Information of this nature has re- 
ceived wide circulation, due, it is presumed, 
to the privileges afforded resident veterans in 
some of the states. Another erroneous impression 
is concerned with Federal hunting and _fishing 
licenses, in lieu of the individual state licenses. 
No such Federal licenses are issued or provided 
for, either for the general public or for veterans. 

Game AnD Fisn Law Epirtor. 


SHOOTING FROGS IN VIRGINIA 


Qves.—Is there any law in Virginia against 
shooting bull frogs at night with a .22 rifle in 
streams that lead to the city lakes. 

D'Arcy Jones. 

Ans.—TI see nothing in the fish laws of Virginia 
that relates to the bull frog. Definite information, 
however, may be obtained from the Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. If 
the city lakes to which you refer are sources 
of city water supply for domestic and other pur- 
poses, it is possible that such lakes and their 
watersheds are protected from trespassing by 
municipal regulations. It is suggested that you 
consult the corporation counsel for information 
as to restrictions on fishing such areas. 

Game AnD Fisa Law Eprror. 


CANADIAN FISHING 


Qves.—Will you kindly inform me about the 
open season for trouf* in Canada and where I 
can obtain the necessary angling license? 

Atrrep Yort. 

Ans.—Each of the Canadian Provinces has 
separate laws on fishing, just as our states do, 
and without knowing the Province in which you 
contemplate fishing, it is impossible to advise you 
of the seasons and license requirements. I am, 
however, arranging to send you a bulletin that 
will give you information on angling licenses 
where they are required, together with the ad- 
dresses of the game officials of each Province. 
This will enable you to write to the Province 
in which you are interested and obtain the laws 
and information on local fishing conditions. 

Game aNnD Fisn Law Eprror, 


GROUSE, NORTH DAKOTA 


Qves.—I would like to know the open season 
on grouse, prairie chickens and ringnecks in 
North Dakota, and whether it is legal to take 
these birds with a .22 rifle. 

Wriitram Murray. 

Ans.—The open season on prairie chickens 
and sharp-tailed grouse in North Dakota is from 
September 16 to October 16, but on ruffed 
grouse, it is only open in Bottineau, Pembina 
and Rolette Counties and then only from Oc- 
tober 6 to 16, inclusive. There is no open season 
on ringnecks in the state. 

Rifles do not seem to be prohibited for the 
birds allowed to be hunted, as the law provides 
that a gun not larger than a 10-gauge shotgun 
may be used for hunting, and goes on to specif- 
ically provide that “rifles shall not be used in 
hunting or pursuing wild ducks and geese.” 

Game anb Fisu Law Epitor. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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THIS ONE 


DowneRicute Comrort 
SLEEPING BAG 











Offers All These 
Features 


Adaptable to Any Temperature:—lIt has three lay- 
ers of covering which can be pulled over one at a 
time as needed. 

Most Compact:—It is packed into a smaller roll 
than any other sleeping bag of equal size and 
weight, 

Easy to Keep Clean:—It has a detachable lining 
that can be taken out and washed, 

Lighter Weight:—It weighs less than any other 
sleeping bag of equal size and warmth. 
Accommodates Two People:—It can be used one 
robe under, one robe over at temperatures down 
to freezing. 

This Is the One All-Around Sleeping Bag 
Suitable for Use Anywhere, Any Time 
Spring—Summer—Fall—W inter, 

If your dealer does not have ét write for complete 
description and prices—free Circular FP 


prt W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Room 1513—19 S, La Salle St., Chicago 
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UNCLE SAM SAYS SO 


By Henry Clay Foster 


RABBING is one of the favorite 

American national sports, and I 

don’t mean by that the taking of 

dull crustaceans with a string and 
hunk of bacon. I mean crabbing in the 
army sense—growling, grouching, groan- 
ing at something or somebody. In this 
land of the free we confine most of our 
crabbing to governmental measures of one 
kind or another—income tax, prohibition, 
any kind of taxes, any kind of regulatory 
act whatsoever. We don’t like to be told 
what to do by any law-making body, and 
we ardently believe with Thomas Jeffer- 
son “that gov ernment governs best which 
governs least.” 

Now of all sports which human beings 
indulge in on this planet, boating is the 
freest, or seems so. It takes us away from 
a lot of annoyances we 
endure on land, and gives 
us a feeling of liberty 
from man-made __ re- 
straints which makes a 
cruise one of the finest 
vacations known. In fact 
the year-long pressure 


dent to modern life 
makes the vacation away 
from it all a mental as 
well as a physical re- 
quirement to health and 
good spirits. 

Government interferes 
little with boats and 
boating, in the last anal- 
ysis, but this contact 
varies with locality. The Federal Govern- 
ment requires certain things of boats oper- 
ating on its navigable waterways. Some 
states have laws regulating certain phases 
of boating, and noise ordinances by munic- 
ipalities here and there have been passed 
against unmuffled motor boats. And that’s 
about all. 

Compared with the rigmarole which 
we go through with in owning and op- 
erating an automobile, it is child’s play. 
Sut we crab about it just the same. It is 
a darned nuisance to notify the Collector 
of Customs within ten days of the sale 
or purchase of a boat, even though it can 
be done by mail and for the cost of a two- 
cent stamp. And to get the kind of life- 
preserver cushions that Uncle Sam 
approves of, may be entirely out of keep- 
ing with an idea the good wife had for 
decorating the cockpit. 

But, seriously, Uncle Sam allows us all 
the latitude he dares, and his regulations 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











are founded on common sense and for our 
own good, like that spanking our mothers 
used to give us when she said it hurt 
her worse than it did us, only we knew 
better, being closer to the hurting area. 
Seriously, again, Uncle Sam’s regulations 
are good dope. And the more you analyze 
them the more convinced you become of it. 

There is, however, by no means a thor- 
ough-going knowledge of just what is re- 
quired for a motor boat, unless it is a 
stock boat that comes already equipped and 
ready to run, although not many stock 
boats are thus equipped as yet. The time 





Here is the latest outboard thriller—a parr that raises itself ten feet into the 
air by its own wind resistance in speed 


is coming when every boat, large and 
small, will come completely equipped, like 
an automobile, and there will be no thought 
of selling a boat without the full equip- 
ment aboard. But not yet. Some of us 
human antiques in the motor boating sport 
can remember when automobiles were 
sold without any accessories at all, and 
we had to buy them afterward. 

For obvious reasons we can deal here 
only with the requirements imposed by the 
Federal Government for motor boats op- 
erated on navigable waterways, leaving 
any local regulations to the residents of 
those localities. Uncle Sam’s regulations 
do not obtain on small inland lakes or non- 
navigable waters, and unless state or local 
laws cover them, the boat owners are still 
free to do as they please. However, the 
boat owner who believes in playing the 
game right, will always follow the govern- 
ment regulations pretty closely whether 
he is actually compelled to do so on the 








waters he usually cruises upon or not. 

If he should decide to make an extended 
voyage, he must inevitably navigate some 
of the streams included in Uncle Sam's 
laws. And it is certainly a nuisance, when 
preparing for a long cruise, to add extra 
equipment prescribed by law. The way 
to do is to equip a motor boat with the 
required items, and keep them aboard 
throughout the life of the boat. 

Another reason for following the gov- 
ernment regulations is the safety factor. 
Most of the requirements are based upon 
the intention to make motor boat operation 
as safe for all concerned as possible. If 
you comply with these regulations, you 
have done at least the minimum which 
common sense should dictate in the mat- 
ter. However, when it comes to life pre- 
servers and fire extinguishers, I don't 
think you can have too many on board 
for an emergency. 

Supervision of motor boats on navigable 
waters of the United 
States is under the De- 
partment of Commerce, 
Steam Boat Inspection 
Service, which issues a 
two-page folder entitled 
Regulation of Motor 
Boats. Officially, it is 
designated as “Depart- 
ment Circular No. 236” 
and it is issued also by 
the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. 

This folder contains a 
compendium of the reg- 
ulations governing 
motor boat equipment, 
although it does not cover 
those rules concerning 
the operation of motor boats. These are 
contained in the Pilot Rules, a blue book- 
let also issued by the Steam Boat Inspec- 
tion Service and containing 33 pages of 
official rules and other data. Two copies of 
these rules should be carried on every 
motor boat operated on navigable water- 
ways. This is required by law, and you 
may be boarded at any time and your 
equipment checked up by properly author- 
ized inspectors of the Federal Govern- 
ment. So don’t forget about this! 


F your equipment, when so checked up, 

is found not in accordance with reg- 
ulations, you may be fined and your boat 
held for the payment of it. This pertains 
to all Federal regulations governing equip- 
ment. Yet, when you think it over, you 
will agree that the requirements are an 
actual minimum in each case. 

It is well to have a linen envelope or 
other permanent container for your “ship’s 
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The Matchless 
Unit 


The combination of the notable 
Model 13 powered with the new 
Van Blerck ‘‘Junior’’ has al- 
ready won high regard. 


In the recent Albany to New 
York race, a slight mishap 
caused a fifteen minute delay. 
But even with that handicap 
she finished third, beaten only 
by two craft of much higher 
power. 


There are ten other Sea Sled models 
which give any dealer a com- 
plete and profitable line 


a THE SEA SLED °;; 
FES. CORPORATION OFcE 
Plant at West Mystic, Conn, 


Kayak Folding Boat 








The Boat for Speedy Sport 
ideal for Vacation, Camping or Week End 
Trips. A superior folding boat with feather- 
weight wooden skeleton covered with un- 
tearable, vulcanized canvas skin. Life time 
water-proofed conveniently packed in small 
| —~ a (weight 35 tbs.). Made ‘*Water- 
Ready"’ in 15 minutes. 

Send for free illustrated folder. 


KAYAK BOAT CO. 


170 West 83rd Street, New York, N. Y. 













packed. Easy 





Every craft can’t stand an outboard motor. But 
this “Old Town” can! She’s an outboard boat 
by build! Extra-strong stern that won’t “give” 
under the motor’s weight. Heavy, non-leak canvas 
covering never needs soaking or caulking. Swift, 
light and easily handled. 

Free catalog shows all types. Big, fast, family 
boats; dinghies; rowboats; speedy step-planes, and 
canoes. Old Town Canoe Co., 117 Middle St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS 
For—OLD TOW N—all Models on display—in stock 
for immediate delivery 
80 DIFFERENT BOATS ON DISPLAY 


at 373 Fourth Avenue ("",;,.," ) 


ARMSTRONG «& GALBRAITH 


79 BARCLAY ST. (COR. W. B’WAY) N. Y. 
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papers” and to keep therein a carbon copy 
of your notification of purchase of the 
boat, a copy of your bill of sale, the reply 
of the Collector of Customs awarding you 
a registration number—if your boat is 
over 16 feet in length—and any other 
papers connected with your ownership of 
the boat which you think would be of 
service in identifying you and your outfit 
in case you are boarded by government 
inspectors. 

There should be a certain place for 
these papers, and they should not be 


likewise used as an anchor light. It has 
apparently been accepted by government 
representatives as adequate, as its use is 
growing steadily. If your boat is a run- 
about, the white light aft is usually an 
electric holophane globed tip to the aft 
flag staff, and is also used as an anchor 
light. 

: For all motor boats of 26 feet or up to 
40 feet in length, which are rated as Class 
Two, the lights must be more numerous 
and larger in size than those of Class One. 
There is no provision covering the size 





Here is a fast day cruiser or commuter, developed from the runabout type 


moved. Have two copies of the Pilot Rules 
with them, also, in addition to a copy you 
may use for actual reference in cruising. 
With these papers kept carefully aboard, 
summer and winter, in a good dry place, 
you are safe on that score. 

If your boat is a runabout, it is easy 
to keep the papers under the forward 
deck, for instance. If it is a seam-batten 
boat, two little thin pieces tacked across 


| and between two battens up on the side 


near the sheer, make a dandy little rack 
for them. In a cruiser cabin, the “ship’s 
papers” should have a similar rack be- 
tween the carlins of the cabin roof or in 
some other place out of the way. But let 
the place chosen for them be permanent 
and the papers undisturbed, save when 
called for by a government representative 
or when selling the boat. 

If your boat is less than 26 feet in 
length, you can use a combination red- 
and-green bow lamp. This lamp is so de- 
signed as to show green to starboard and 
red to port from dead ahead to two points 
abaft the beam. This lamp on a Class One 
boat (under 26 feet long) may be either 
fixed and lighted with electricity, or re- 
movable and using kerosene. The law does 
not specify. It only requires you to carry 
such a bow lamp for this size motor boat 
between sunset and sunrise. However, 
never go out without having your lamps 
aboard. It is not only bad practice, but 
you may be caught out after dark and 
need them. 

In addition to the bow light which 
shows green to starboard and red to port, 
you must carry a white light aft which 
shows all around the horizon. This light 
is required of all motor boats, in all three 
Classes. It has become the custom of late 
years to carry the white light, not aft as 
described in the rules, but as an electric 
bulb enclosed in a round holophane globe 
on the tip of the mast head. This is 


of the lights on Class One boats, although 
the lamps sold in marine supply houses for 
Class One meet requirements. However, 
the regulations made under the act require 
that no light be less than 3 inches in 
diameter of lens. 

Class Two boats—26 to 40 feet long— 
must carry a bright light in the fore part 
as near the stem as practicable, showing 
an unbroken light over 20 points of the 
compass, from dead ahead to 10 points 
on either side, or what is the same thing, 
to two points abaft the beam. The glass 
or lens of this light on a Class Two boat 
must be not less than 19 square inches. 
The red and green lights must be indi- 
vidual lamps, with lenses not less than 
16 square inches in size and must also 
throw their light from dead ahead to two 
points abaft the beam. The lenses of all 
lights for Class Two must be fresnel, or 
fluted. This multiplies the rays and makes 
the light visible at a much greater dis- 
tance. Class Two boats must also have in- 
board screens behind their red and green 
lights, sufficient to prevent their being 
seen across the bow, these screens to be 
not less than 18 inches long. 


OATS of Class Three are 40 feet in 

length and up to and including 65 foot- 
ers, but not above that figure. These boats 
must carry red and green lights, or lenses 
not less than 25 square inches in area, 
with inboard screens not less than 24 
inches in length. The white light forward 
must have a lens of at least 31 square 
inches. No size is required for the horizon 
light aft, although the regulations suggest 
that it be carried higher than the white 
light forward in both Classes One and 
Two. 

Whatever the size of your motor boat, 
you must carry an efficient whistle or other 
sound- producing device capable of a sus- 
tained blast of at least two seconds. The 
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regulations require that it be capable of 
being heard for at least one-half mile. For 
Class One boats, a mouth whistle is ac- 
cepted, if it reaches the required distance. 

Motor boats of Classes Two and Three 
—26 feet up to 65 feet long—must carry 

an efficient fog-horn and an efficient fog- 
bell. Boats in Class Three—40 to 65 feet 
long—must carry a fog-bell not less than 
8 inches across the mouth. 

Every motor boat subject to Federal] 
regulations must carry life preservers, 
life belts, buoyant cushions or ring buoys 
for every person on board. These must be 
placed where they are easily accessible, 
and must be such as to pass inspection for 
efficient use. For instance, they must be 
capable of sustaining a person afloat for 
24 hours continuously, or a downward 
pull of at least 20 pounds. They cannot 
be stuffed with granulated cork or other 
such material and no pneumatic life pre- 
servers are accepted. The reason for the 
distinction is that granulated cork has 
been found to be inadequate and pneumatic 
life preservers may be punctured and use- 
less at the time of emergency. 


VERY boat of any size propelled by 

machinery must carry at least one fire 
extinguisher of the carbon-tetrachloride 
or foam types, which have demonstrated 
their capacity to extinguish burning gaso- 
line. Circular No. 238 gives a long list 
of the manufacturers of approved fire ex- 
tinguishers. 

Some of this may seem complicated, 
especially the lens area of the lights for 
Classes Two and Three. However, the 
manufacturers are guided by the figures 
and make lights for each class. You may 
run into a salesman in a marine supply 
house who does not know them apart, and 
if you know the minimum lens areas, you 
can quickly check up and pick out the 
ones for your boat unassisted. 

You will note that Class One boats are 
not required to carry either fog-horns or 
fog-bells. It is presumed that such small 
boats will not be used in fog or on bodies 
of water sufficiently large to make this 


equipment absolutely necessary. This may | 





Loafing along at a 30-mile pace on Long 
Island Sound 


be true, but I would certainly advise any- 
one with a 25-foot cruiser to carry both, 
as they will need them sooner or later. 
But a 12-foot outboard—No. ; 

If you should carry separate red and 
green lights on a Class One. boat, you 
must also carry a white light forward, 
fulfilling the light arrangement of Class 
Two throughout. But you are requested 
to adhere strictly to the rules, that is, to 
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WHITE’S soars ana CANOES 


WHITE’S CRUISER—16 feet long 





WHITE’S SPECIAL STEPPER—12 feet long 


Two of many WHITE models. Our complete catalog 
lists them all. Offers a wide variety. Every WHITE 
is the product of finest materials, expert workman- 
ship and 40 years’ experience as Boat and Canoe 
ere Prices astonishingly reasonable. Write today. 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 161 White St., Old Town, Me. | 











LYMAN CLINKER-BUILT OUTBOARDS 


BUILDERS OF GOOD BOATS since 1875 and with a 
policy of constant progressiveness, LYMAN Boats have 
been advanced to the highest state of efficiency and per- 
formance, They have an undisputed reputation for extreme 
speed with safety and having been developed on the rough 
waters of Lake Erie will prove dependable everywhere. 

The characteristic LYMAN Clinker-Built construction 
produces a water-tight boat at all times and is not 
equaled by any other method. 

A complete line of sturdy speed tenders, practical 
utility boats and fine runabouts in sizes from 8 to 17 ft. 


Send for Catalog. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS Sandusky, Ohio 





Plenty of Deck Space for Fishing! 


HE bow and stern decks and the cabin and 
canopy tops of the Single and Double Cabin 
Cruisabouts are ideal places from which to cast. 
For still fishing or trolli ing the cockpit offers every 
comfort and protection tom wind and weather. 








Add to these fishing f the c 
cabin conveniences for four or six people—speeds 
up to 24 miles that permits run- 


ning in any weather—prices from $3585 to $4185 
and you will find that the Cruisabout meets every 





Cruisabout booklet ‘tA-30” mailed free on 
request. Cruisabouts on display at Bruns-Kimball 
& Co., Sth Ave. & 15th St., New York City. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
307 Sweeney Street 


Richardson 


Cruisqbouls 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 




















wood; used by U. 


Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 


S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


Chieago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor, Catalogue, 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 69! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—F or Every Pur- 
pose and ory 4 Purse The very fastest and 


most seaworth Type, V Bottom and Sled Type 
Boats for family use, and a strictly up-to-date li 
of Step Plane Racing Models to choose from. 
on 


$48. 
and wu 


The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 


saving prices. 
Canoes 
$50.00 
and 


ao 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 


safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 


color combinations. 
20 ft. 
Motor 
Boats— 


senger craft at money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY 


MAIL 
ween state the kind of boat you are interested in (35) 
— 


TWO LARGE FACTORIES 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


201 Ann St. Write to 


Ann St 101 Elm St. 
PES ORTLAN 
wisconsin  \2##her Place 
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NEW YORK 












With or without Engine. Fast, handsome six pas- 








— ALL WATER SPORTS 

Wear this connor KANTSINK 
SAILORS UOY Jacket when water 
motoring, sailing, aquaplaning or fishing 
—for safety's sake. fi Ned woth Ceibasilk, 
the most buoyant —: an Ap- 


proved by U. S. Ste 
Dept. of Commerce (LB S308) ao ty 
KANTSINK Vests, —_ Cushions and 


Pads. At your dealers. If not, send us 
his name. 


SAILORBUOY 


Price $11.00 


Kapo Propucts COMPANY 
146 SECOND ST, E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 






























SANO 


the famous Health Smoke— 


A wonderfully flavored pipe tobacco 
. . « denicotinized to less than 1% 
nicotine by costly process. Nothing else 
like it. Does not interfere with digestion. 
Will not bother your nerves. Your money 
back if you are not satisfied. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send check or 
money order for Carton of Two 3-ounce 
Tins “i 50 postpaid TODAY. 
ALTH CIGAR comrany, Ine. 
8! Washington St. w York City 


denicotinized to less than 1% nicotine 





denicotinized to less than 1% nicotine 








SEM i -BUI LT $26522 
Assemble yourself stamps for on 
ere | muscort BOAT COMPANY, ST. JOSEPH, MICH 















Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 














carry a combination red-and-green bow 
light on a Class One boat. 

An interesting item in the regulations 
is the rule requiring a _ sail-and-power 
craft, using both means of propulsion, 
or sail only, to extinguish the white lights, 
carrying only the red and green lights 
when under way. It also provides that if: 
there is power in the boat, this temporary 
state of affairs does not make the boat 
free from the equipment requirements of 
a motor boat. 

The act, which dates back to 1910, de- 
fines a motor boat as including any “ves- 
sel propelled by machinery and not over 
65 feet in length, except tugboats and 
towboats propelled by steam. The term, 
therefore, includes boats temporarily or 
permanently equipped with detachable mo- 
tors, and such vessels, when so equipped, 
are subject to this act.” This language is 
explicit, and all who fail to take note of 
the provisions really ought to have to foot 
a fine or two. It is all so sensible and care- 
fully studied out. 

There is so little to do, in the last analy- 
sis. No license, no examination, no inter- 
ference. The owner of a pleasure boat, as 
long as he does not take passengers for 
hire, is as free as the proverbial bird.. If 
he carries passengers for hire, he must 
have a licensed operator for the boat and 
carry one life-preserver cf a specified type 
for every passenger aboard. If, however, 
you hire a boat and operate it yourself, 
that’s different. 

A fine not exceeding $100 may be im- 
posed for any violation of the act. This 
sounds terrible, but there must be some 
teeth in the law, and I have never heard 
of a fine of more than $10 or $25. 

One rainy spring Uncle Sam’s hench- 
men pulled a good one on a lot of us fel- 
lows that we never forgot. We were busy 
doing our painting jobs when a rainy spell 
set in that lasted a half-dozen week-ends. 
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little sense permeated our heads. We went 
down in a body to see Uncle Sam’s repre- 
sentative, whoever he was. There we 
found a half-hundred other fellows, also 
mighty sore. We told our story, and made 
the point that there was nothing in any 
act, rule or regulation that covered boats 
out of commission. That knocked ’em dead. 

And we never knew whether they had 
thought of that or whether it was all a 
gesture to wake up motor boatmen every- 
where in the district to better observance 
of Federal regulations. 


CONCERNING UPSETS 


HE frequency of upsets in outboard 

race meets is sometimes taken by 
persons, who do not think the matter 
through, as a demonstration of the dangers 
of motor boating. Either all motor boating 
is in their eyes unsafe, or else outboard 
motor boating is extremely hazardous. 

In the outboard field, it is certainly true 
that upsets come early and often. Every 
veteran driver has many “hell dives” as 
they are called, to his credit—or in his 
record, if you please. There was a time 
when upsets in motor boat racing was 
considered in a different light than now. 
But “hell dives” are now looked on as part 
of the game of outboard racing. 

These upsets are absolutely no indica- 
tion that outboard craft are particularly 
tricky, unseaworthy, or in any way dang- 
erous of themselves. The upsets come be- 
cause the men, boys and girls who race 
them take any kind of a chance to win. 
There is nothing in the world in the field 
of sport that develops nerve like outboard 
racing. And few drivers ever get “gun- 
shy,” so to speak, after a spill. The reason 
is that they do not get hurt much. A few 
bruises is about all they get. A spill in out- 
board racing corresponds to a spill from 
horseback. I do not mean on the race track 





Powered with an inboard—13 feet planing with speed and four aboard 


A number of us on the yard where my 
boat was stored had painted right over 
the registration numbers on the bow, in- 
tending, when we finished the hull coats, 
to put on black or some other contrasting 
paint on the face of the numerals. 

An inspector came along the river, it 
seems, and made note of these painted-out 
registration numbers—and reported same 
to headquarters. We all got notices of a 
$10 fine for failing to have our registration 
numbers painted in contrasting colors. 
Wow! What a riot it started among us! 
We all turned Bolsheviks to a man in 60 
seconds. What a government! Then a 


where jockeys have been ridden down by 
their rivals rushing from behind. I mean 
a spill while running your horse out where 
horses are used for pleasure. 

In my own case I carry a crooked arm 
for life, several scars and a few hair- 
raising memories of tricky Western 
bronchos as souvenirs of a strenuous child- 
hood in the saddle, and have been thrown 
many times under various conditions. But 
it does not destroy one’s nerve or confi- 
dence, somehow. I know of nobody in the 
outboard motor boat racing game who has 
suffered half the mishaps that I have with 
not such very wild horses in early days. 
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nt I talked some time ago with a veteran 

outboard racing driver as we drove back th 
e- »gatta in which he had } q d 
“ home from a regatta in which he had hung ne Ua e U Oar 


up a new world speed record—since broken 
—and in a later race had been thrown high 


| ceharcaateetett| Motor P 
3 into the air as his boat turned tartle. He] | WI QE OL CL/Ormance h le 
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3 Speeds Forward — Neutral and Reverse 
rd Unlimited boating pleasure is yours when your boat is powered with a 
by Caille Red Head. Its dependable, unequalled power wil amaze you. Its 
y ease of handling, through Multi-Flexible Control, will add new thrills 
ter to your boating pleasures. Caille Utility Model Red Heads are the 
ers only outboard motors with this patented feature—three speeds for- 
) ward, neutral and reverse. Electric starting, too, if you wish. The rac- 
ing ing fan will find Red Head Racing Models the answer to his ambition 
ard for speed that will carry him to victory in fore- 
most racing events... and all boating enthusiasts 
will greet Caille Red Heads as the apex of effici- 
rue ent outboard performance... smooth in opera- 
ery tion, =. fast, and dependable. q See the com- 
as lete line at your dealer’s. There is a Caille Red 
. lead model that will exactly fill your require- * 
his ments, Write for 1930 Catalog. 
ime CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
vas 


6337 Second Boulevard, DETROIT. MICHIGAN 





= ag gf 

art 7 ar” P 

cas = Seven passengers, 200 horse power, 45 
arly m.p.h. and not a man aboard 

‘a. upset in an outboard craft. And he had a 
nace bruised ear and a bruise or two about his 
vin. legs—and was driving his car home, know- 
eld ing he would race again next week-end. 
ard And he did. ; 

atthe _ The stock family outboard motor boat 
208 is safe and worthy of the confidence of 
fow parents under the right conditions. No| 
aa outfit on land or water is fool-proof—and | 
eset never will be. But outboard boat mishaps 
arte are simple ones as a rule—in the hurts they 





give. They usually damage the motors 
far more than the drivers. This hurts 
the drivers, too, who say the motor won’t 
“grow back,” but must have ruined parts 
replaced. 


SIR WILKINS USES OUT- 
BOARDS IN THE ARCTIC 


ics IR HUBERT WILKINS, famous En- 
glish Arctic flyer, first used an out- 

E board motor in the Arctic Circle back in 

1913. In those days it was a thing of won- 

der to the Eskimo folk who saw it. He 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on running 

board. Transport enormous loads. 

Strong, yet | light. Won’t snag, 
eak. Thousands have seen 

10 to 20 years hard service, Great = 

with outboard motors. in govern- 7 

ment use here and abroad. Boat ’ Se 

builders since 1890. — models. = on. 2 <a" 

Satisfacti or money back. Write NECE THE 

oday for latest literature and New AS SSARY TO FISHING OR 


Low Prices. PLEASURE BOAT AS OARS 








% . . ¢ Make that fishing or boating trip a real pleasure. Solid 
used his outboard motor on all manner of 71 Beck qoue gy ie Ohio | comfort is assured with the ‘Minnetonka’ as its three 
native boats—omiaks, canoes and kayaks ° wide springy cross pieces close together form wide, com- 


fortable back. Adjustable for incline so as to meet user's 
convenience. It is light in weight and folds compactly. Slips 
on or off seat in a jiffy. At good dealers or $1.75 postpaid. 


Warner Mfg. Company Sinners 


Minxesota 
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ites} We are not prepared to supply 
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readers with building plans or 
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re blue prints so please don’t ask 
lion, us for them. The Popular 
; GREEN BAY 
aaa made of seal skins. He says that American HUNTING 








AMAZING 

NEW RUBBER BOAT 
NEW! For Fishing, Swim- 
ming, Camping, Trapping, 
Dan | Water Sports, Duck Hunting, 
Kidney | Rowing. As a Tender, Life- 
& Sons | boat, Bathtub. Rolls up like a 
are the| blanket. Toted in duffle bag 
original and | with pump and take-down oars. 

only builders of | Inflated in 5 minutes. Two alr 
the GREEN BAY | chambers make it safe, non- 
Hunting Boat—that | sinkable, non-capsizable. Ideal 
represents the standard | for children. Used by Govern 
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outboard motors are now in use in almost 
every Eskimo village along the Alaskan BOAT 
shore, driving the native seal-skin boats 
of various types. 

“I used outboard motors in the Arctic 
to prepare for the flight across the Pole,” 
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yn by Sir Hubert declared recently, “as well as oieask (eS eee 
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——>— “PLAYMATE” TIME == 
~ IS HERE 








Sparkling daye—balmy nights—everybody afloat. = Ls you 
—will you be there? Right now is the time to selec’ 


very one of them smart. 


staunch, trustworthy and sea-resisting. 

“PLAYMATES” are made by men who know 
Run down to “Playmate Harbor'’; let us show you how these re- 
markable boate are made. See for yourself the materials we use: ace 
wi - whee scrupulous care every detuil is — out; see them 

by rite for ‘catalog 7 
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The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
(Also made in TWO pieces) 
Duck Hunters - Fishermen - Qutboard Motorists 
Motor Cyclists - Other Outdoorsmen 


DEALERS: Write for 
special discounts. 



















This one- or two-piece sult 
imply slips over your regu- 
lar clothes. The Talon Hookless 
Fastener closes and opens the 
garment. Unconditional guar- 
antee as to quality and weather 
protection. Send check or 
money order for $15.00. State 
total height and ehest measure- 
ments. We will ship parcel 
post prepaid. 
Booklet free upon request 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 2% St. New York 


‘for, {porlsmans {upplies 
Shotguns — Rifles — Fishing 
Tackle—Binoculars and Field 
Glasses — Still and. Amateur 

Movie Cameras 
We are now ready to fully supply 
your Sporting needs. 
Our staff consists of men of prac- 
tical experience—capable men who 
are always glad to assist and advise 
you. 

Catalog on Request 


HERBERTs HUESGEN (oc 
18 East 42° Street, NewYork 








Klepper Folding Kayak 


The 17 ft. Klepper Kayak Boat weighs only 55 Ibs., 
packed for carrying. World-famous for safety, speed, 
convenience on lake, stream, or ocean. Stays leak- 
proof, retains trim lines for years. Use paddles, sail 
or motor. The favorite for hunting, fishing, cruis- 
ing, sport. Used by Commander Byrd and other 
explorers. Write for catalog A. 


HOFINGER FOLDING BOAT CO. 
Station B Cincinnati, Ohio 





Outdoor Supplies: Clothe 
]o$ ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 


[ BARGAINSin Armyand 


Gata 


Guns, Tents, Harness , Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write fer copy. 








3902 Lester St., Richmond, Va, 












outboard motor to drive our small boats 
about the icebergs, visit the penguins along 
the ice-bound shores and to propel our 
seaplanes from the inner harbor of Decep- 
tion Island. Millions of birds flocked 
around the whaling station which was our 
base and we could not run the airplane’s 
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It was a 19-foot inboard “junior” run. 
about, powered by a 53 h. p. six-cylin- 
der marine motor, which was a . 
12 by 12 propeller at 2900 r. 
boat without load weighs 1420p Sail 
The driver himself weighs 145 pounds, 
He was to take a passenger in the race, 





This remarkably able 33-foot, double-cabin cruiser goes 16 m.p.h. with an 8-cylinder 
motor turning 2800 r.p.m. and a reduction gear 


propeller without killing and slashing 
many of them cruelly. There were liter- 
ally myriads of them. On making landings 
in the harbor we were faced with the same 
difficulties, so we used our outboard mo- 
tors to drive our seaplanes in from the 
open water. They worked well in both 
areas of action, as close as 1,200 miles 
from either Pole.” 


NOTABLES USE OUTBOARDS 


HE fascination of outboard motor 

boating either for racing, utility, or 
convenience, has caught all kinds of folk 
in all walks of life. Here are some of the 
notables who drive outboard motor boats: 
Anthony Fokker, air craft designer ; Rich- 
ard Barthelmess, Wallace Beery, George 
K. Arthur, movie stars; Rear-Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, Arctic and Antarctic 
explorer; Sir Hubert Wilkins, his rival; 
Richard F, Hoyt, millionaire aviation and 
motor boat sportsman, who won the Gold 
Cup and the President’s Cup in 1929; 
George H. Townsend, winner of the Gold 
Cup in 1926 and 1927; Caleb Bragg, win- 
ner of the Gold Cup in 1924 and 1925;, 
former governor John M. Parker of Lou- 
isiana, friend and host of General Persh- 
ing, whom he takes on hunting expeditions 
into the coast country; former Governor 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, and 
Governor John M. Trumbull of Connec- 
ticut. And these are only a few of the 
many prominent men using outboard mo- 
tors for one form of pleasure or another. 


TRY THIS OUT ON YOUR BOAT 


ISPOSITION of weight in its rela- 

tion to speed has been a frequent topic 
in these columns. Inasmuch as it is a ques- 
tion of proportions, it has been difficult to 
describe, save in the vaguest terms and 
only experimentation gives us the true data 
on each particular situation. However, 
only recently came some exact figures from 
a racing driver who declares he won a 
marathon race by working out the prob- 
lem during the first tenth of the course. 





and the man assigned to him weighed 22 
pounds! 

During the first part of the race, the 
driver kept his passenger shifting his 
weight forward and backward, watching 
his tachometer and listening to his motor 
the while. He found a place, about one- 
third of the length of the boat, forward of 
the stern transom, where the weight of 
his passenger should be carried for the 
remainder of the grind. As long as the 
220 pounds remained there, the motor 
actually gained 100 revolutions! With his 
weight a bit farther forward, it gained 
only 50 r. p. m., and directly over the mo- 
tor, it lost perceptibly in “revs”. So he 
ordered his discomfited passenger to sit 
on the edge of the seat, leaning forward, 
the whole race through—and won. 


MORE OUTBOARD ENDURANCE 
RECORDS 


HE durability of modern outboard 

motors continues to pile up new rec- 
ords of performance. Inasmuch as there 
is no rule or standard of measurements, so 
to speak, these records are measured in 
mileage, speed, time of continuous running, 
and now come economy of up-keep figures. 
We will never have, perhaps, any govern- 
ing body to set up a standard for such 
records, but all of them are interesting 
and indicate beyond the shadow of a doubt 
the marvellous ability of the outboard 
motor of today. 

Out in McGregor, Minn., the claim was 
recently made that an outboard motor 
traveled 25,000 miles in three years with 
only six dollars spent in repairs. 

Now comes C. E. Stephenson of West 
Lake, Oregon, who says his two-horse- 
power outboard motor has been running 
an average of 10 miles a day since 1924. 
He tells of hauling a log raft with 22 tiers 
of wood on it, a scow with 10 tiers of 
wood and 7 row boats with a man in each 
boat. During these six years of continual 
service, the motor has required two cylin- 
ders with piston rings and about a quart- 
measure of sheer pins as replacements. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TACHOMETER A GOOD IDEA 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I am told I should not run my new outboard 
motor unless I have it equipped with a tacho- 
meter. Is that so? I don’t see why. But I want to 
do my outboarding right, now that I have taken 
it up. 

Samuec R. Griste. 

Ans.—A tachometer is a highly useful ac- 
cessory to any marine motor. Your outfit is 
hardly complete without one, although it is cer- 
tainly not absolutely necessary to successful and 
pleasurable operation of your outboard craft. 

you intend racing, you should have a 
tachometer by all means. You must know at all 
times when the engine drops off in revolutions, 
and all engines will do this under certain con- 
ditions which only require adjustment to remedy. 
There is nothing so useful to tell you what the 
motor is doing as a “tach’’, as it is called. 

I would advise that you add one sooner or 
later, as you w ill want your outfit complete if 
you are serious about doing your outboarding 
right. In the meantime, listen to the “tune” of 
the motor, and you can get a fair idea of what 
it is doing, when it drops off “revs” suddenly, 
and the like. Carburetor adjustment, as you 
probably know, is the most frequent cause of 
changes in r. p. m., although changes in fuel 
mixtures and other things have their effect in 
a very positive way. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


TURNING HER OVER 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have a 20-foot motor boat, strongly built, 
planked with %-inch cedar, and powered by a 
five-horse, two-cycle engine. It is the kind of boat 
we used to call an open launch. 

Well, I have been turning it over every spring 
and fixing the bottom with some comfort, stand- 
ing beside it as | worked. I have done this the 
last two years without hurting it apparently. But 
I am told I am wrenching the hull and ,making 
trouble for myself later on. Is this true? 

H. Peter CraMer. 


Ans.—It is all according to how you do it. It 
can be done without any damage to the hull 
whatsoever, provided your tank is well attached 
and other fittings fastened tightly. If you keep 
all parts supported, avoid heavy jarring. Have 
two or three men to help you, use a block and 
tackle, if need be, to ease her back into position. 
Then you should have no trouble. 

I would turn her over carefully, if I owned 
such a boat, but I certainly would take precau- 
tions against wrenching her. The keel of a boat 
planked as she is, ought certainly to stand a lot, 
but jolting and jarring is bad for any boat. It 
tends to open up seams, at least. 

Do not leave her in either position, upside down 
or right side up, on a cradle without being sup- 
ported properly with blocks. 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


100-HORSEPOWER OUTBOARD? 


Moror Boat Epirtor: 

Would it be possible to build an_ outboard 
motor of 100 horsepower? What would be the 
advantage of it save, perhaps, for racing? I 
thought outboard motors were designed for 
portability, lightness in weight and would, there 
fore, be of limited power. 

Henry R. Groen. 


Ans.—It is highly possible to build—for a 
manufacturer, 1 mean—an outboard motor of 
100 horsepower. In fact, this season we have 
rumors of such motors, but none have as yet 
appeared. Any manufacturer today of outboard 
motors could do it, I am certain. 

As you probably know, there are Classes F 
and G motors now on the market. The Class } 
motor, for instance, produces 45 horsepower at 
5,000 r.p.m. 

It is true that outboard motors were designed, 
still are, for light weight and portability, but 
demands for additional horsepower for both 
racing and _ utility have enlarged them each 
season. They still remain remarkably portable 
when the power is considered, and remarkably 
light in the same a 

It is conceivable that 100 horsepower outboard 
motors would be of considerable service pushing 
barges, log rafts, and doing other labor of the 
kind. However, it is claimed by all makers of 
outboard motors that utility motors, service 
motors, are bought in numbers many times as 
great as are racing outboard motors. 

The rumors of 100-horsepower outboard motors 
began this year when a few professional drivers. 
sore at being placed in Division III without 
records to be recognized and without restrictions 
on their motors, thought to reduce the rule t: 
the absurd by coming out with such a mon- 
trosity. However, they were not clear in their 
thinking. The Division TII drivers must still race 
according to the classes of their motors, these 
classes being based on piston displacement or 
total firing chamber area. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Up sprang our quarry 


appearing to our startled senses about the size of a buffalo. He swept forward 
and away from us with the noiseless stride of his breed. In an instant I raced 
after him. As I reached the edge of the timber bordering the flat he halted 
and turned, standing broadside on and looking back in our direction. My rifle 
was a long-barreled, target model. With the sights at three hundred yards I 
leaned against a tree, sheathed my nerves in mental ice and, aiming well behind 
the shoulder, fired. Down crashed the king as though lightning stricken. As I 
watched, the great head jerked upward three times in a desperate effort to rise, 
then disappeared and lay still. I felt sure that he was down “for keeps” and 
the natives exclaimed jubilantly, “To-day we take his skin!” But it is not 
seemly to intrude on a royal deathbed. For ten minutes I sat on an anthill, 
where I could not miss any resurrection, and smoked a cigarette with perfect 
enjoyment. Then I cautiously approached what I hoped would be a corpse. 
I could see nothing, and finally put one native up a tree to locate the body 
and direct me. Followed by the other I went forward—a shattering snarl of 
rage sent the blood racing in my veins. 

This is but one of the many exciting incidents in a story packed 

with narrow escapes and interesting big game adventures. W. S. 


Chadwick knows African game trails as few men do and in addition 
he is a great story teller. You will want to read 


Kings of Night and Terror 


in the AUGUST issue of 


Field 
Stream 


An issue so crammed full-of permanently interesting and useful stories and 
articles that most likely you will want to stow it away in your bookcase for 
months to come. It’s got the best collection of hunting, fishing and camping 
stories we have been able to find and, of course, those nine department editors 
have been busy too. Here are just a few of those articles: 


Snake Bites My Greatest Thrill 


A thorough and practical article The element of luck is a mighty 
that gives really useful advice and big factor in deer hunting and when 
explodes many dangerous “cures”. a good hunter runs into good luck it 
By Aaron Hardy Ulm. means a real good story. By Arch- 


ibald Rutledge. 


Home-Made Quail Wawa in a New Role 


A retired sportsman is doing some A visit to the Vasseux Bird Sanc- 
constructive game farming; his tuary and the Southern Okanagan 
methods will interest every sports- Valley district of British Columbia 
man who believes in conservation. makes us all wiser about the habits 
By Joseph H. Shim. of the wild goose. By Hamilton M. 
Laing. 
They Knew What They Wanted The Sorceress 

Ray Bergman gives us one of his The bass were mighty sluggish until 
great practical articles on dry fly out came a “magic” lure and then 
peculiarities that should help every came real action. A practical article 
trout fisherman increase his skill by Henry Belden that should be an 
and fill his creel. inspiration to bass fishermen. 


The August issue will be on sale July 10th 


Order your copy from your newsdealer now or send us your subscription 
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Edited by Capt. Paut A, Curris 


WE WISH TO ANNOUNCE: 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


EVERAL years ago the late Fred 

W. King advocated packing shotgun 

shells in smaller cartons than the 

conventional box of twenty-five, 
contending that they were uneconomical, 
inconvenient and too bulky to fit the game- 
coat pocket. As a result of which we usual- 
ly came home with a miscellaneous lot of 
shells and did not know where to put 
them. 

Fred was a white-haired boy of about 
fifty with more original ideas than any 
other man I ever knew. Some of his 
friends used to good humoredly say he 
was half cracked, but somehow or other 
most of the ideas he brought to light were 
adopted, though seldom with any material 
advantage to him. Recently I heard that 
the Winchester 
Company was go- 
ing to put out their 
Leader brand shells 
in ten-shell pack- 
ages. These car- 
tons will weigh 60 
per cent less than a 
box of twenty-five 
of the same load- 
ing, and will be ap- 
proximately the 
size of a carton of 
twenty high-power rifle cartridges. In con- 
sequence, it will fit in any hunting-coat 
pocket, side or back, and carry without 
discomfort to the shooter. 

Because of the reduction in weight, the 
packages will stand much more mechan- 
ical shock and will not break open as the 
old ones invariably did when moved about, 
a boon which every duck shooter will give 
thanks for. In fact, five or six of these 
slender cartons will nest nicely in the 
game pocket in the skirt of a gunning coat 
and can be carted to the blind with the rest 
of the paraphernalia and with no trouble. 

Think also | of the added convenience 
for the “nut” who 1s always changing 
from one load to another in the field or in 
the blind, to meet a bit better a fancied 
condition which might arise. Most of us 
eventually reach the stage where we are 
satisfied to carry a couple of loads of 
No. 2's for the odd goose when out duck 
shooting or for turkey when out after 
birds. We do this in the vain hope that we 
may have the time to change from our 
regular loads to one more fitting the oc- 
casion, a thing which is seldom possible. 
But no matter, the woods are full of fel- 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











lows who carry along a complete assort- 
ment of Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 8 which they 
fondly trust to have a chance to use. Many 
of them spend half their days opening their 
guns and hunting through their pockets 
for the shell they want instead of hunting 
their game with what they have and let- 
ting it go at that. 

We have all been through that stage and 
unless I miss my guess, we all had fun out 
of it in our days of youthful enthusiasm. 

As the Winchester Company says, the 





The Remington Model 30 Special 


boxes of ten are just the ticket for the 
boys who want to try out a new gun with 
a lot of new shells. Think of what a nice 
time you can have making patterns for 
half the money it used to cost you. 

Probably it will also encourage the 
adoption of a lot of short-string events in 
trap shooting. Anything which will de- 
crease the cost of that now princely sport 
is to be praised, and I maintain that there 
will be a lot more fun in five ten-string 
events than there are to be had in two 
strings of twenty-five. 

For mixed game shooting in some sec- 
tions they will offer a big advantage. Many 
a wildfowler has for instance a chance to 
kill a few snipe by walking a marsh on his 
way home. But for the country boy who 
now has to go to the store and talk the 
proprietor into breaking a box, they are 
the real pumpkins. From every angle we 
believe that the idea will meet with ap- 
proval. 

x oe 

The Colt Manufacturing Company have 
just announced the boring of two of their 
popular models for the .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge. There has long been a demand for 


dependable heavy-framed revolvers cham- 
bered for this economical and highly satis- 
factory cartridge. The guns involved are 
the Official Police and the Officers’ Mod- 
els, formerly made only for the .38 Special 
cartridge. 

These models are so well known and so 
justly famous that it is hardly necessary 
to describe them in detail. They will per- 
mit the target shooter or police officer to 
shift from the .38 Special to the .22 long 
rifle for practice without changing his 
grip, balance or sighting. The guns, of 
course, will naturally be heavier when 
bored for the .22, which is an added ad- 
vantage. Heavy revolvers are always the 
steadiest. 

Many years ago I had a single-action 
Colt “peacemaker” bored for the .22 rim 
fire on the standard .45 frame. In a foolish 
moment I disposed of it to a gun crank 
who thought he needed it more than I did. 

have regretted it 
ever since. I am 
looking forward 
now to having one 
of these | Officers’ 
Model .22’s in the 

near faiee 

* * *€ 

The Remington 
Repeating Arms 
Company favored 
me with the infor- 
mation that they are 
prepared to distribute a special grade of 
the Model 30 Express. The rifle will be 
known as the Model 30 Special and is to be 
supplied in .30-06 caliber only. Just why 
the .30-06 only I can’t understand; it is 
certainly just as easy to supply this supe- 
rior model with a barrel for the .25 Rem- 
ington rimless as it is for the .30-06. There 
shouldn't be any difficulty about that. And 
whereas I am not one of those who con- 
demn the stock of the standard model—in 
fact, I endorsed it as being the best factory- 
made stock on the market at the time it 
was produced and well worthy of praise, 
rather than the adverse criticism it re- 
ceived from a lot of our experts—neverthe- 
less, there was some room for improvement. 

About two years ago, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Pete Carney, they produced for me 
a special rifle made to my specifications. 
It was made from a superior block of 
walnut with a rather small, sharply- 
curved pistol grip, a short-toed butt with 
a depth of 5% inches, with a 234-inch 
drop from line of sight at heel and a pitch 
down of 3 inches at the muzzle. This rifle 
did not have a grip to fit a man with a 
paw like Babe Ruth and a forend like a 
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Putting’ the experience of 
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we you use Peters ammunition you put 
the experience of 43 years of outstanding 
achievements into your shooting . . . you shoot 
with the distinct advantage of knowing that 
Peters is the only ammunition whose perform- 
ance is scientifically checked and corrected in 
every detail to the precision of one millionth 
of a second. You begin to appreciate just wh 
Peters is the “Ammunition you can shoot wit 
confidence.” 

And the extra confidence you will gain is 
certain to mean a better score for you ...a score 
that reflects the long, enviable record of the 
Peters Cartridge Company in producing supe- 
rior ammunition . .. ammunition that is certified 
by the process of Spark Photography. 

For only Peters can give you the positive 


43Years into your shooting 


a 


ee 


ae 


assurance of perfection through the tell-tale 
tests of aoe Photography . . . and only Peters 
can build better and better ammunition on the 
knowledge thus gained on just what happens 


. after the shot is fired. 


And just what does happen we want you to 
see for yourself in our interesting booklet 
entitled, “From Trigger to Target.” It contains 
many Spark Photographs taken in the Peters 
Laboratories and tells you the whole story back 
of the popular assurance that Peters is the 
“Ammunition you can shoot with confidence.” 
Ask your nearest dealer for a copy of this free 
booklet or write to us. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. G-27 
New York Ciacinnati, Ohio San Francisco 
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AMMUNITION 


YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 








WeaC. Scott 


Guns 


HUuntTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 
FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 
16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 
We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 
A competent staff of gun experts always ready to 
take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 
W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 


Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice. 
Two grades, either .177 or .22 eal., 












Standard at $15, De Luxe 














See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Sole U. 8. Agents 
Send for our new 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 11 of Imported & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money order, 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 


7a On WO) DOS DI aun Eve 
The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 








O matter what kind of 
ammunition you shoot 


cleaning. ‘Always! 
Hoppe’s No. 9. Long recom- 
mended by the U. S. War 
Department. 


Removes all harmful residue, 
including lead and metal fouling. 
Prevents RUST. Maintains best 
shooting and sale value. Especially 
needed in humid summer weather. 


For the working parts, use 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Pure, 
light, with high viscosity—not a 


Send today 10¢ 
in stamps for a 
trial bottle of 
Hoppe’s No. 9, 
15¢ for a 
trial can of 


or 


HOPPE’S cheap compound. 
LUBRICAT- At your dealer’s, or write us. 
ING OIL Gun Cleaning Guide sent FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
A Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 
scalps for mounting. 
°89 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROBIN HOOD 


Would have x our new catalog “‘F’’ 
send 4e. for ! 


BOWS~ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for those 
who prefer to make ~~ * -_ 
Boomerangs, 22-inch autifu 
h, with instructions............ $1.75 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912) Queens Village, N. Y. ! 

















railroad tie; but just because I wear a 7% 
hat is no reason why I shouldn't tell an- 
other fellow to wear a 6% if it fits him 
better. Neither do I try to tell everybody 
that they should wear 11% shoes because 
I am so unfortunate as to have a foot 
that you can’t pour into a smaller one. 
But some of the specialists forget these 
little things. Because one big, 
“bozo” wants a big, fat grip and a forend 
built in proportion on a rifle that weighs 
8 pounds so that he won’t wrap his fingers 
around the hot barrel, is no reason for 
the rifle manufacturers to take him seri- 
ously when he cries to high Heaven that 
they have ruined a good gun if they don’t 
make all of them just like that. 

The rifle manufacturers have in the 
back of their heads the dim idea that may- 
be there are some small chaps who do not 
want to carry a rifle that looks and feels 
like a club to them, no matter how wand- 
like it may feel to somebody else. In con- 
sequence I am inclined to endorse this 
new Remington as being “all Jake.” It 
looks right to me. I have no adverse crit- 
icisms to make of it. 

The comb of the stock has been made 
as high as possible and one will still be 
able to withdraw the bolt for proper 
cleaning and inspection of the bore. No 
one could ask for more than that. The 
gun is more carefully checkered on both 
forend and grip than a standard grade, 
and whereas the grip is fuller, like the fel- 
low who comes home half sober, it isn’t 
too full, The Lyman No, 48 sight is 
standard equipment, together with the 
gold bead on the front-sight ramp. And 
last but not least, they have finally awak- 
ened to the idea that they can’t get away 
with that single-stage sporting pull on a 
bolt-action rifle and they have reverted 
to the double-pull military type. 





—Your gun bore does need | 
Use | 


In answering my rather heavy corres- 
pondence, the one grave fault I found in 
connection with this otherwise excellent 
| rifle, was its abominable trigger release. 
| You couldn’t make decent groups with it. 





It wasn’t poor, it was just atrocious. The 
only way you could correct it was by go- 
ing through the red tape of joining the 
National Rifle Association, sending them 
three dollars for membership and have 
them buy a couple of dollars’ worth of 
parts from a Model 17 Enfield, which has 
the same action. Then it would be neces- 
sary to have them placed in the Reming- 
ton by some competent gunsmith or friend 
who knew how. This rather hindered me 
in recommending the Model 30. It was 
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like telling some one to buy a new car 
with the proviso that as soon as he gets it, 
he should knock the carburetor out of it 
and buy another from a rival company 
because the one on the purchase is rot- 
ten. The advisee would be likely to ask 
the question, “Why not buy the -other in 
the first place?” 

In conclusion, the gun is supplied with 
eye screws suitable for quick-release sling 
swivels (which ought to be dumped in 
the lake) or with standard swivels. It 
weighs 8 pounds, costs $60.00, and it is 
a cheap gun for the money, everything 


considered. 
* * * 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation re- 
cently announced an addition to their line 
in the form of a popular-priced glass 
sight. This Lyman No. 438 telescope sight 
is not a new development. The writer 
shot with one of them years ago when it 
was known as the Stevens No. 438, and 
in his opinion it was the best of their line: 
In fact, it is also his opinion that time 
and research have deveioped nothing bet- 
ter to date for the chap who wants to 
place a glass sight on a .22 or on a rifle 
for some other cartridge in the low power 
class. 

One may well feel that he does not want 
to attach an instrument, costing in round 
figures $75, to a rifle which cost a third 
as much or possibly less. 

So when I heard that Lyman _ had 
bought the Stevens line of scopes with the 
intention of reproducing the No. 438 as 
they did the Winchester No. 5A, I was 
elated. Ever since this scope craze got 
under way, I have been pestered by those 
who were looking for just such a sight. 
A friend of mine has one now that John 
Hession gave him after using it for years 
in indoor competition and John did not 
become the greatest rifle champion of all 
time by using inferior equipment. It is 
three-power, which is ample for small- 
bore game shooting, has a field of 24 feet 





A nice bag of Chinamen 


at 100 yards, a cross-hair graticule and 
affords sharp, clear definition. It is short, 
being only 14 inches in length, light, ca- 
pable of most accurate adjustment for 
range, and it can be fitted to any of the 
popular rifles. Coming as it does complete 
with mounts, bases and the necessary taps 
and drills with which to attach it, for the 
sum of twenty dollars, it is quite within 
the reach of all. 

To avoid unnecessary correspondence, 
let me add that this is in no sense a scope 
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for the big game hunter. It has not the 
width of field for last running shots, The 
mounts are not of the quickly detachable 
type and I doubt that they are heavy 
enough to withstand the recoil of a large 
cartridge and certainly they are not in- 
tended to stand the wear and tear which 
a big game rifle is frequently subjected 
to. For what it is intended, however, it is 
hard to beat. 
* * * 


While the writer has a strong partial- 
ity for fine guns and feels that most peo- 
ple have, he nevertheless cannot finish this 
discussion without drawing to the notice 
of our readers that most remarkable weap- 
on known as the long-range double, manu- 
factured by the Western Arms Company 
of Ithaca, i a # 

It is such a gun as this which silences 
the doubtful prophecy that the double gun 
is to be made obsolete by the repeater. 
This staunch, reliable weapon is really 
nothing less than remarkable when one 
thinks of the low price ($20.00) at which 
it is sold. 

It is as the makers claim for it—as rug- 
ged as a grizzly bear. A short time ago, I 
completely dismantled one of these guns 
—a 16-gauge—and went over it with care. 
The stock is of good, plain-quality wal- 
nut, Duco-finished. The barrels are exact- 
ly the same grade as those used by an- 
other company on their guns up to and 
including the $100.00 grade and the ac- 
tion, springs and limbs are exactly those 
used in their best guns though of course, 
not so well burnished. The gun is made 
in .410-gauge with 28-inch barrels, 20- 
gauge with 28-inch barrels, 16-gauge with 
28-inch and 30-inch barrels, and 12-gauge 
with 28-, 30- and 32-inch barrels. 

The standard bore, unless otherwise 
specified, is left full and right modified 
choke. The stock is in all instances 14 
inches in length and with a drop of 2% 
inches, and no variations will be made. 

For the farmer who wants a strong 
and sturdy weapon to stand in the corner 
most of the year, or for the father who 
wants to buy a gun which he feels would 
be perfectly safe in the hands of his small 
boy, I could recommend nothing better. I 
believe, on close examination, that this 
gun is capable of doing all that any gun 
will do as to killing range, penetration 
and pattern. 


HE only adverse criticism I have to 

make on such a weapon is one which 
applies to the future rather than to the pres- 
ent. Guns made in America are already 
entirely too cheap. Personally—though it 
is the selfish wish of a sportsman—lI wish 
that the least expensive of them cost five 
times as much as they do and I wish that 
there were fewer good roads around the 
country to expedite automobile traffic. 
Fewer machines and more expensive 





guns, together with the old dirt roads, 
will do far more to protect our rapidly 
diminishing supply of natural game than 
all the wardens. The cheaper the gun, the 
cheaper the ammunition and the more easy 
it is to secure shooting in this country, 
the more imperative it becomes that we 
should put the money which we save on 
the guns into live game in the coverts 
which the cheap gun encourages a greater 
number of people each year to over-run. 

My argument doesn’t suggest the ex- 
clusion of the poor man from shooting in 
the future because we know that the keen 
sportsman, whether he is rich or poor, 
shoots a good gun. I know men of the 
most humble circumstances that have shot 
excellent weapons for years. They are 
never satisfied except in the preliminary 
Stages with the cheaper type of weapon 


Like the magic of 
the silver bullet 


HROUGH the memories and stories of old woodsmen runs 
p i interesting superstition. It is said that only a silver 
bullet will kill a wolverine. Indians called this dangerous 
prowler “Carcajou”, meaning evil spirit; white hunters called 
it the “Indian Devil”. To this day many an old hunter will 
swear that the wolverine leads a charmed life that only a 
silver bullet can end. 


Like the magic of the silver bullet is the magic of Remington 
Kleanbore Cartridges. They absolutely prevent rust, pitting 
or corrosion in the barrel of your firearm if you use them 
exclusively. 


No longer will you ruin your rifle if you forget to clean it. 
No longer will it lose its accuracy through pitting and cor- 
rosion. You can shoot thousands of Kleanbore Cartridges 
without cleaning. They keep firearms in perfect condition. 


For information about rifle shooting, write to the National 
Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 





Kleanbore —The Magic Cartridge of the Modern Shooter 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


KLEANBORE 
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described above, and these keen sportsmen 
















The Nation’s Most 
Famous Shotgun 
With New Features 


$39.50 


An Amazingly Low Price 
For This 


FOX 


STERLINGWORTH 
DE LUXE MODEL 


HE Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, 

at $36.50, has proven to be the 
outstanding value in fine double 
guns. 
















In response to a demand for this 
same gun with added refinements, 
this famous Fox Sterlingworth is 
now available in a De Luxe Model, 
equipped with a Jostam ‘Anti-Flinch 
Recoil Pad and Lyman Ivory Bead 
Sights, at the exceptionally low 
price of $39.50. 
Made in 12 Gauge with 28”, 
30” or 32” barrels; in 16 and 
20 Gauge with 28” barrels— 
any desired boring. Other 
Fox Guns priced at $36.50 
and from $48.40 up. 
Go today to your dealer’s—and 


select your Fox Double Gun. Or 
send for a Fox Catalog. 


A.H. FOX 


SHOTGUNS 


Manufactured by 


SAVAGE 
ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 401 Utica, N. ¥. 


~« 








|Folsom’s HI-GRADE Holsters 


“THE TROOPER” 


Regular Folsom-Adley Pat. 
with ‘el spring catch and 
swive tachment. Slides in 
easily ocks automatically ; 
releas* instantly. Carefully 
hand to fit 
model f.° which it is made. 
Holsters of all kinds, from 
50c up. Leather Goods for 
Sportsmen and complete 
Police Equipment. 

Write for Catalog 32 
Dealers Inquiries Invited 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway New York City 


moulde; by 











Are You a Duck Hunter? 


Why use the heavy wooden decoys which capsize 
and break easily? If you hunt ducks write us for 
a sample BAYCO DECOY. Weight 11-02. En- 
close $1.75 for sample prepaid. We want every 
duck hunter to see and try out this decoy before 
the season opens. Money back guarantee. 


Dept. 17 
BAYCO DECOY COMPANY INC. 
419 Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 











YER METHOO GUN BLUER. 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel, 
No heating is necessary. $100 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular 

“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun _ Bluing Co. 
Box F. &. 7 Bradford, Pa. 












are the ones that protect game as well as 
kill it. They are the ones that will under- 
take to feed the game in the winter and 
they are the ones that can be depended up- 
on to give it a fair chance for its life. 
The cheap gun encourages too many 
who have no respect or love for anything 
in the shooting game to take to the woods 
and fields. They are the chaps that cause 
the farmer to post his land. If they had 
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to pay $10.00 or $20.00 for a license fee, 
there would be fewer of them shooting 
but the $10.00 or $20.00 license fee would 
not exclude the keen sportsman even 
though he was a day laborer, because he 
thinks enough of his sport. He is keen 
enough about it to make the sacrifice and 


dig down much deeper in his pants’ pocket 


for the permit. No deprivation, within 
reason, would be considered too great. 


SOME OLD GUNS ONCE USED IN 


NORTH AMERICA 
By Raymond W. Thorp 


MORE than cursory interest is 

evinced by the average American 
when viewing a collection of old-time guns 
and pistols. This is due to the fact that 
such arms exemplify an age when the 
country was undergoing the transition 
from savagery to civilization and in which 
firearms played by far the largest part. 
Then again, we are a nation of outdoors- 
men, and that old rifle or pistol hanging 
on the wall speaks of nothing if not of 
outdoor life and adventure. Therefore it 
will not be amiss to describe herein a few 
of the old-time types of weapons. 

We will begin with the rifle once owned 
and used by ‘that famous plainsman, Jim 
Bridger. This weapon, which for many 
years was owned by M. C. Clark, a noted 
collector, is now the property of Mr. 
Waldo L. Rich, of New York. It is not 
to be supposed that a scout of the promi- 
nence of Bridger used an inferior weapon, 
and this is indeed a very fine rifle, super- 
posed, and made by the justly celebrated 
gunsmith, John Shuler of Pennsylvania. 
It was made in 1831, and was obtained by 
an uncle of Mr. Clark who was an inti- 
mate friend of the old Indian fighter. 
Shortly after the elder Clark had come 
into possession of the gun, he was killed 
and scalped by the Indians while piloting 
a wagon-train to the California mines in 


a 


Lisa, a famous old Spanish fur trader of 
St. Louis. The “Brown Bess” made sev- 
eral trips up the Missouri River with 
Lisa as far as old Fort Union at the 
mouth of the Big Horn River, where he 
had his trading post. Another gun in this 
collection is a specially-made Model 1876 
Winchester, which was given to the late 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt by the Marquis 
de Mories. At the time the Frenchman 
was living at Medora, North Dakota, and 
Roosevelt had a cattle ranch at Chimney 
Buttes in the bottoms of the Little Mis- 
souri near that town. 

It is doubtful if Roosevelt would ever 
have obtained this gift had the Marquis 
not aspired to become an American capi- 
talist. As it was, the Frenchman built a 
large packing plant at Medora. His plan 
was to intercept the western cattle on their 
way to eastern markets, buy them up, and 
run in opposition to Swift and other large 
interests. Being in the field and actually 
building within the cattle ranges, his plan 
was good. But he reckoned without huge 
financial assets, and the large packers 
virtually froze him out in a few years. 
His plant burned down, and this addition 
to his already heavy trials disheartened 
him so much that he gave up the business 
and returned to his homeland. The records 
show that he entered the Boer War and 





The upper arm is probably the rarest repeating flintlock in existence. The lower gun 
is an unusual flintlock, breech-loading carbine 


1849. The subsequent history of this rifle, 
and also the history of many other arms 
in the collection of Mr, Clark (several of 
which were sold to Mr. Rich) is varied 
and interesting. All were owned by noted 
men in the history of the West. 
Numbered in this collection were rifles 
used by such characters as Kit Carson, 
Buffalo Bill, “Liver Eatin’” Johnson, 
General Custer, Sitting Bull, “Clubfoot” 
George and others. The collection included 
a Williamson .41 calibre Derringer with 
which Wild Bill Hickok was reputed to 
have killed twenty-seven men. This last 
is now in the collection of Mr. Rich. 
One very interesting old gun which Mr. 
Clark was especially fond of exhibiting 
is a beautiful specimen of the English 
“Brown Bess”, made in 1740. This rare 
old musket was once owned by Manuel 





was killed by a native while asleep in his 
tent. 

This old Winchester therefore has a 
double interest, having been owned by two 
such noted men. 

Some of the rarest specimens of old 
guns used in this country in the early 
days are the old trade guns, known as 

“traders’ muskets”. These firearms were 
brought into the Indian country of the 
West and Northwest by the rival fur 
companies. The American traders them- 
selves carried arms of the best manufac- 
ture and sold and traded arms to the Indians 
of similar worth. In this instance it is 
significant to note that neither the Ameri- 
can government nor the frontier inhabitant 
ever took steps to prevent their common 
foe from obtaining the best firearms 
his means would enable him to purchase. 
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However, the French in Canada and the 
old Hudson’s Bay Company did not em- 
ploy such suicidal tactics. The only aim 
of these political powers in furnishing 
guns to the Indians was to see that the 
arms furnished were of sufficient worth 
to be used On small game at close ranges. 
These guns were far inferior in accuracy 
and dependability to those used by the 
white hunters and trappers. They were 
of the blunderbuss type, and were smooth- 
bores; of little use beyond fifty yards. 
They also furnished the Indians with axes 
and knives. The axes were made of soft 
iron so that they could be easily sharpened 
by the Indians. The only article in arms 
equipment which these northern companies 
furnished the Indians of superlative 
quality was the hunting knife. 

These knives were made of the finest 
steel by master workmen. This was to 
enable the Indian hunters and trappers 
to bring in good furs. A keen-edged skin- 
ning knife was a requisite and a necessity. 
All of the goods used in trade by the 
French were made in France. They be- 
lieved in the home trademark, as, for that 
matter, did the English. The trade the 
French established in Canada flourished 
for over 125 years. 


N place of the bow and arrow, the In- 

dian learned to use the old smooth-bore 
musket. This gun cost, in France, ap- 
proximately four dollars, but the Indian 
naturally had to pay twenty times that 
amount in furs. The old muskets came to 
this country originally about six feet in 
length, but the Indians nearly always cut 
them off to carbine length, so that they 
might be carried beneath a blanket. 

They had to pay about twenty dollars 
worth of furs for an axe that cost sixteen 
cents in France. For the knife they had 
to pay about the same, yet the knife was 
several times more valuable than the axe. 
All three, the axes, knives and guns were 
stamped with the seal of the reigning 
monarch of France and also with the coat- 
of-arms of the trading company handling 
them. The French fur trade was in early 
times the greatest commercial enterprise 
on this continent. This business extended 
from the coast of Maine to the Great 
Lakes and as far north as the waters of 
Hudson Bay. It was held by the French 
until the French-English war of 1755, 
when it was lost to England. 

It was then that the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany originated. The English made better 
trade articles than the French, but they 
also charged more for them. The English 
prices, which were about twenty per cent 
more than those of the French, remained 
standard for over a hundred years. The 
English goods were all made at Barnet, 
England. 

The mark that is always found on the 
Hudson Bay Company’s goods is the 
rampant or ‘crouching fox. This mark is 
sometimes found on the locks of the guns, 
at other times on the barrel and some- 
times on both. This design will also be 
found on the thick part of the blade of all 
the old Hudson Bay Company knives and 
axes. The old French goods will be found 
to have the letter “L” stamped on them 
and a cross, showing that they were made 
during the reign of King Louis. 

Later on, after the English succeeded 
to the fur trade, this mark was superceded 
by a crown with the letters “G R” for 
Georgius Rex. The English goods are 
also to be found with the stamp of Geo. 
III, Geo. IV, King William V. and also 
Queen Victoria. The Hudson Bay guns 
were called by the Indians “Hudson Bay 
fuke rifles’ and by the white hunters 
“flintlock fusees”’. 

All of the above-named goods are very 








Even a Winchester 
shoots better with 
Winchester Stayn- 
less Kopperklad 
-22’s.Clean, grease- 
free, accurate, 
there are no better 
general - purpose 
cartridges than 
these superb rim 
fires with the 
gleaming, copper- 
coated bullets. Ask 
your Dealer for 
Kopperklads. 
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YES that gleam like fire in the shadows, 
then a sudden deadly spring! The game 
has no show—not a chance. 


Foxes, wildcats, stray house cats, mink, 
weasels, hunt game the year round and will 
always do so unless you thin them out, 


For this there’s nothing better than an ace 
curate .22 repeater like the Winchester 06. 
This most-effective slide action handles the 
three lengths of rim fires, the .22 short, long, 
and long rifle, interchangeably. This rifle is 
ideal also, for summer shooting. You can 
carry it back and forth in a car or take it 
along while walking in the woods. 


Other handy Winchesters for this purpose 
are the Model 90 slide action, the Model 57 
bolt action, and the .22 automatic Model 03. 
You will never regret the purchase of one of 
these Winchesters. FREE booklet on request. 


Dept.F. S. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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ING COLE 


Otp KIN for life 
Pit up friend pipe with Old 
King Cole...man what a smoke 
you're in for! Cool as a swimin 
the old swimmin’ hole... mild as 
the first breath of spring. A sweet- 
smelling, slow-burning tobacco 
that lets you enjoy all the “kick” 
and flavor—and Old King Cole 
has plenty of both. 


Get yourself a sample of the 
“King” of smoking tobaccos. 
Here's your coupon, send it 
along with a dime to cover post- 
age and tox... Man, I'd like to 
see your happy face after the 
second puff ! 


OLD KING COLE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Awarded Grand Prize and Gold Medal at 
International Expos. Florence, Italy 1929 


B. WASSERMAN CO. 

83 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. 
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Custom Made 
Sporting and Match Rifles 


in all calibers fgom the most accurate .22 and .30 
caliber heavy barreled match rifles, in a wide variety 
of actions, to the highest grade sporting rifles of every 
caliber including the .505 Gibbs. Fine single and 
double shotguns made to your specifications or your 
present gun restocked. G. & . telescope mounts al 
low the use of iron sights without removing scope and 
may be put on or removed from your rifle in less than 
Ahree seconds without readjusting of any kind. 
‘rite for gun catalog and literature. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of Fine Guns—S portsmen’ 's Equipment 
202 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
One block from Grand Central Terminal 





















“S= YEARS of wear 
and still good” —a 
record for RED HEAD 
Hunting Pants. Illinois 
hunter writes: “I still 
have the RED HEAD 
BRAND Huating 
Pants I purchased six 
La $8.75 years ago. I’ve found 
No. GLP Knee Lace them absolutely water 
Breeches - ; -; $8-28 and wind proof.” 
At your 
THE RED wane eSeae> COMPANY 
ALWARD-ANDERSON- SOUTHARD co. 
925-29 W. ago Ave. Mm. 
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rare now, though some few noted collec- 
tors have specimens of each piece. The 
old plains’ rifles are varied in type and 
design. Many of the first guns carried into 
the West. were flintlocks. Many of these 
old-timers are now in the hands of col- 
lectors. It is a peculiar, though interest- 
ing fact, that every type of gun and pistol 
from the flintlock down to the modern 
repeating rifle was used in the settling of 
the West. Mr. B. C. Broome, a noted col- 
lector, hzs in his possession one of those 
old flintlhocks with a very interesting his- 
tory. This gun was once owned by Kit 


Carson, who used it until the year 1848, 
when he gave it as a present to a Taos 
Indian. It. was at this date that Carson 
took up the newer type of plains’ gun, 
the percussion rifle, made by the cele- 
brated St. Louis firm of Samuel and Jacob 
Hawken. 

The Taos owned and treasured this old 
flintlock until 1888, when in his old age 
he sold it to Col. Ralph Emerson. It held 
its place in Mr. Emerson’s collection until 
1916, when he gave it to Mr. Broome. 
The rifle came down from Carson ex- 
actly as it had been given to the Indian, 
except the latter had added a few brass 
tacks and a piece of turquoise for orna- 
mentation. It is evidently a regulation 
flintlock hunting rifle of the early Nine- 
teenth Century, and is still in good con- 
dition and perfect shooting order. Mr. 
Broome has often used this rifle. 

It weighs twelve pounds, has a 35-inch 
octagon barrel, calibre .55. The furrows 


are seven and V-shaped. The barrel was 
once longer, probably 40 inches or more. 
The marks can be seen plainly where some 
frontier gunsmith cut it off and did not 
make a factory job of it. The full-length 
stock is walnut, stained a mahogany col- 
or. It is cracked and split at the forearm 
but neatly repaired with glue and several 
screws. The mountings are brass—patch- 
box, trigger guard, pipes, etc—and the 
ramrod pipes are not matched. The front 
sight is of brass, low and thin, home-made 
and set in its slot with lead. The rear 
sight is original, but it has been re-filed 
| to a deep, thin notch. The guard is of the 
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lower gun is a rare 









spur design, and bent in one place as if 
from a hard blow. The patch-box is deep, 
with the hinged cover engraved. 

On the barrel is engraved “B. D. Gill” 
(a famous Pennsylvania gunsmith) and a 
small oval stamp showing crossed arrows 
and a tomahawk. The lock is not the 
original, but seems to be a Mexican War 
musket lock, and stamped “H. E. Leman, 
Lancaster, Pa”, and an oval containing 
a lion with “PA” under it. This lock is 
6 inches long and 1%¢ inches wide at its 
broadest part. The oddest part about this 
old rifle is that someone has made a cheek- 





Early and very rare breech-loading flintlock guns 


piece where originally there was none, by 
cutting away the stock to a flat surface 
and leaving part of the swell to be hol- 
lowed out as a cheek-piece. 

This was no doubt a tedious job for a 
man to undertake with a hunting knife, 
but it was probably done in odd times in 
camp while there was nothing else to do. 
Says Mr. Broome: “With a fifty-calibre 
bullet, a greased leather patch, and a 
double charge of powder, this old-timer, 
seldom missing fire, will throw the lead 
into a 12-inch circle at two hundred yards.” 

It is fairly certain that the same gun in 
Carson’s hands might have done even bet- 
ter execution. 


In 1917, Mr. Broome, together with a 


few others who were interested in the 
shooting game, organized in Santa Fé 


what was known as The Kit Carson Rifle 


Club. There were only two rules con- 
nected with membership in this club. 
They were as follows: Each member 





The upper arm is a peculiar flintlock of a very early type—possibly Spanish. The 


repeating flintlock 


should use either a flintlock or percussion 
rifle of not over .55 calibre, and that each 
fortnight the members should repair to 
the Santa Fé Canyon and there hold a 
“shoot-fest” with these old relics. 

This plan, however, met with the usual 
fate of “the well-laid plans of mice and 
men”, and before the club could be gotten 


well under way, two of the members, in- 
cluding Mr. Broome, moved East. The 
rest of the boys hung up their old rifles 
and sighed and the club was dead. In 
commenting upon this, Mr. Broome said: 
“It was tough luck. Frank Lord and I 
each had old-time Kentucky rifles. 
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was made in Lancaster, Pa., in 1840, and 
was a beautiful specimen and inlaid with 
silver. Lord’s rifle had once been flintlock 
but was altered to percussion, Johnson 
had a fine old cap-lock, half-stock sport- 
ing rifle. The others had old frontier 
rifles, battered but serviceable, and all 
good shooters. I use both percussion and 
flintlock rifles. I have always loved this 
type. I believe my flintlock Kentucky will 
shoot with any gun made up to fifty 
yards. Some day, somewhere, such a club 
as we were beginning to have will blossom 
forth and “stay put”, and if its members 
“savvy” old muzzle-loaders and love them 
as I do—well, they will have a wonderful 
time together”. 

A few years ago Mr. G. R. Moore 
owned a very interesting old American 
gun which will bear description. It is a 
long flintlock which was carried by 
Obadiah Thayer who was born on the 
border-line of Maine and New Hampshire 
in 1739. When in 1761, Thayer went to 
the French and Indian wars, he took this 
gun with him: Later he served in the 
Colonial troops in the Revolution, and 
the old gun saw service at Crown Point. 
Nothing more is known of him until 1779 
when he joined the army under Sullivan 
which was sent to punish the Iroquois 
Indians in New York. 

This old gun, which saw so much real 
deadly service, and probably made many 
an Indian bite the dust, is described as 
follows: Total length, 64 inches, barrel 
length, 47 inches. The barrel is octagonal 
for 11 inches at the breech, a unique type 
for such an early make. The stock is 
full-length, and is made of fine imported 
walnut, with a high polish from extensive 
use. The ramrod, however, is not the orig- 
inal, being made of iron, probably by some 
colonial blacksmith. The bore is, of course, 
smooth, and made for a %-inch ball, and 
the barrel is worn quite thin from much 
firing. The gun has a very large, oval- 
faced lock with a goose-neck hammer, a 
type very much in use at that time. The 
stock has a queer shape and is thick at 
the butt, on the order of some matchlock 
guns, and is fastened to the barrel with 
pins. The butt-plate is of iron. Stamped 
on top of the barrel between the front 
sight and muzzle are the figures “699”. 
There is a small, queer proof-mark on 
the barrel and on the side of the breech, 
the letters “C.P.” On the iron butt-plate 
is engraved a large “X”, 


HE fine old engraved powder-horn 
used by Thayer is with the gun, as 
well as the huge brass bullet-molds for 
casting the large balls. The piece is much 
older than the French-Indian War and 
was probably made in the Colonies and 
used by Thayer’s ancestors in 1675. 
Probably the rarest of American-made 
pistols are those which were the invention 
of J. H. Hall, known as “Hall’s breech 
loaders”. Nearly everyone has heard of 
this breech-loading mechanism which was 
first applied to the U. S. rifle of 1819. This 
gun was originally flintlock and later al- 
tered to percussion. It is admitted by 
experts that this is the best all-round 
breech mechanism to be applied to this 
type of arm. It is heavy, bulky and cum- 
bersome, yet in those days it was looked 
upon as the omega of the gunsmith’s art. 
Some years ago Mr. J. F. Schilling of 
Ohio, obtained a very fine pair of these 
pistols while on a visit to Montreal. He 
later disposed of them to Capt. Hugh 
Smiley of Massachusetts, but I understand 
from Smiley that he has disposed of these 
rare arms to Mr. Dexter of Kansas. At 
any rate, the Captain had this pair for a 
long time among his collection, which 
was second to none in the country, 
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Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York 


Zeiss Binoculars, Cameras and Microscopes giving 
splendid results under trying conditions. They 
are a pleasure to use, and their high quality is 
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CARL ZEESS 


BINOCULARS 


At leading dealers. Write for catalogue 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 


The New “LONG RANGE” Double 
Capt. Chas. Askins, Gun Editor for Outdoor Life, 


author of several books on shooting, said of his new “Long 
Range” double: “Hell! This is the best shotgun that ever 
was made in this or any other country for anywhere 
like twenty dollars.” This noted authority knows. “It’s 

a Durable Double.” A catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms 


» Ithaca, N.Y. 











CHURCHILL’S “XX V” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 


Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard as aten. . 
. . » Reduced weight. 
balance. . . . Absence of down-flip gives better charge elevation. 
shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. Write for booklet-— 


at long range. . . . Increased strength. 


Note new address. 


ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 
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UMBRELLA TEN] 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Madeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; com- 
Diete with a’ scree tod erindow aad door, sed oth, 
metal frame, poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. onl: $13 05 delivered Same tent 9 i4x9 4 ft. and 
other els at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Factory Prices save you Money. 
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No matter whether your vacation is 
spent motoring, boating, in railroad 
travel, camping, fishing, or hiki 
you will enjoy it much more if 
@ new WOLLENSAK COMMANDER with you. 


The CoMMANDER is a 4-power binocular 
that gives the extreme field of view of 
300 feet at 1000 yards. Generous size 
eye-piece lenses lend themselves quick- 
ly to all eyes, eliminating pupillary ad- 
justment. The center screw focusing 
arrangement permits quick and accur- 
ate focusing. 

Large objective lenses assure a broad 
clear field of view and give splendid il- 
lumination in edveres lighting. 
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Sturdy, rigid frame assures perfect 
alignment at all times. Supplied in a 
ndsome leather case. 


Either at your dealers or sent direct 
postpaid, money back guaranteed 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL Co. 
837 HUDSON AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
















Depends chiefly on a good bed—and 
a good bed depends chiefly on the 
mattress. Assure restful sleep on 
your next trip by taking along an 


AIRO MATTRESS 


Made on low air pressure “‘balloon-tire’’ principle of 
virgin rubber, khaki covered. Truss bridgework construc- 
tion distributes weight evenly over the entire surface. 
Deflated makes a small roll easily carried. Washable, san 
itary. Ideal for speed boat, canoe or as an air raft for 
the kiddies. 

We also make lower priced Mattresses with long air 
chambers and complete line of Air Cushions for camps, 
motorists, offices and homes. Mail coupon for literature. 


Established 1908. 
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THE K & W RUBBER CO. 
103 Rubber St., Delaware, Ohio 
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Hiking, Exploring, Prospecting, Boating. 














Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Canoeing 
Sleeps 2 Weighs 
— 3% Ibs. 
Rolls . 
4” by 16” No Poles 
i% ft. Tall 6 ft. Wide 
8 ft. Long 4 Windows 





SNAKE—BUG—WATERPROOF 
Raise and lower windows from inside. Recommended 
and used by foremost authorities. Made of silkette 
and imported aero cloth. 
TENT AND FLOOR COMBINED 
At Your Dealer’s, or Send Stamps for Catalog 
COMPA TENT CORP. INDIANAPOLIS 
1179 W. 28th St. INDIANA 
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Ma 5 Restoched to Col. Whelen'sRevised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field 

Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 

Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 
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The two pistols are matched, in fine 
condition though not unused, and are 
contained in an oak case. The breech 
system is a replica, though necessarily on 
a smaller scale, to that of the U. S. rifle 
mentioned. While this heavy breech adds 
a great deal of weight to the arm, it 
is very well balanced. They approach in 
length and general dimensions the Spring- 
field pistol of 1855, but are better pro- 
portioned, especially in the grips which 
are also checkered. The brass trigger- 
guards are heavy, and are silver-plated. 
There is a band about the stock at the 
muzzle suggestive of that which appears 
on the Model 1800 U. S. rifle. The re- 
mainder of the metal work is steel. The 
barrels are octagonal, with excellent 
rifling, and are fastened to the stock with 
two flat keys. 

These pistols have no other marks than 
“Hall’s Patent” and it is supposed that 





they were manufactured at Yarmouth, 
Maine, where the inventor lived. The 
original owner evidently used them oc- 
casionally and also took good care of 
them, for their condition is excellent. 

The case contains compartments for 
cleaning rod, powder flask and all other 
accessories, but the accoutrements them- 
selves are now missing from the case. It 
is surprising to note how scarce are 
American-made arms in the collections of 
museums and in private hands. There were 
undoubtedly thousands of private gun- 
makers throughout the land during the 
period between the first Indian Wars and 
the year 1800. We can find record of far 
more makers than we can find guns to 
uphold the same. 

It doubtless would be well worth the 
effort for some expert on antique guns to 
attempt the cataloguing of at least ninety 
per cent of the American-made firearms. 


GUN CASES 
By H. P. Sheldon 


F there was ever a time when there was 

need for good, solid gun cases, it is in 
the present period, when nearly everyone 
who shoots game or targets must travel 
varying distances by automobile or train 
to reach the shooting grounds. These 
journeys, during which the gun is carried 
in the bottom of the car or in a baggage 
rack, have damaged many a fine weapon 
and will spoil many more because their 
owners do not realize that a common can- 
vas case is but little better than no protec- 
tion at all. 

The customary procedure seems to be 
to pay from $50 to $500 or more for a 
gun and then, reluctantly, dig up three 
or four dollars more for a case for the 
new weapon. The gun is slipped into the 
case and loaded in among the wrenches 
and jacks in the tool compartment of the 
car or, if the trip is by train, it is handed 
over to “George,” who slams it up into 
the iron baggage-rack or else shoves it 
partly under a seat, where every passer-by 
kicks it or steps on it. The owner, mean- 
while, gives it no further attention, for 
isn’t the prized firearm secure in its case? 
Frequently he is astonished to find a 
dented barrel or a cracked stock, or per- 
haps a rifle that has been most carefully 
sighted-in on the range ready for the big 
game hunt, shoots yards away from center, 
because a jar or a jolt—freely trans- 
mitted through the thin canvas cover— 
has knocked a sight out of alignment. 

These light cases are convenient to 
carry and safe enough, perhaps, if the 
owner never lets the gun out of his hands; 
they will shed some rain and keep out 
dust, but they have no other use. In ad- 
dition to these faults, there is the fact that 
all these cloth and leather cases look 
pretty much alike, and since no one goes 
to the trouble of having his name or 
initials painted on them for identification 
purposes, any one can very easily pick 
up the wrong gun from the pile in the 
locker-room. 

One friend of mine, who finished the 
1928 quail season and put his fine Watson 
double away in a canvas case, unstrapped 
the case—or another like it—on the open- 
ing day of the 1929 season and found to 
his consternation, not the expensive, well- 
balanced little Watson, but an old, bat- 
tered, rusty double gun that never in the 
world cost a cent over $20. He was a 
hundred miles from home; the dogs were 
ready; the covers were full of birds; and 
there was nothing to do but shoot the 
rickety changeling—which he did, and 
with unjustifiably excellent results. 
Whether he had picked up the wrong 


gun case, or whether someone desiring a 
fine gun had made a deliberate substitution, 
is a matter still undetermined, but the 
chances are good that he will never see his 
favorite quail gun again. Had the weapon 
been stored in a solid case and the case 
locked, the mistake could scarcely have 
occurred. Even if the gun had been stolen, 
it would have been missed in time to per- 
mit an attempt at recovery or at least an 
opportunity to secure another satisfactory 
weapon. 

Undoubtedly the solid oak and leather 
trunk cases, individually made to fit the 
particular weapon, give the best protec- 
tion. Such a case will take a tremendously 
heavy battering before it will yield its 
contents to damage. This type of case looks 
luxurious—lined, as it generally is, with 
plush or velvet and fitted with German 
silver oil-bottles, brushes, cleaning-rods, 
and any number of screw-drivers, pincers, 
and snap-caps. It may fetch a sneer from 
the man who leaves his gun in a corner 
of the wood-shed from one season to the 
next. Nevertheless, such a case has a high 
degree of efficiency in doing the thing for 
which it was built. The screw-drivers, 
clamps, spare springs, and strikers might 
be very welcome indeed if one were a 
thousand miles or more from the nearest 
gun-shop—which is precisely the reason 
the careful gun-maker put them there. 


IHESE cases, however, have one com- 

mon fault: they are heavy, and by the 
time you have carried a 6-pound gun in a 
25-pound case for a block or two, there is 
a noticeable inclination to call a taxi to 
the curb or load your burden on an in- 
nocent porter. But they certainly protect 
your gun from acquisitive fingers or bag- 
gage-truck wrecks, and if such a case 
costs—as they do, in fact—from $30 to 
$100, it is cheap insurance to cover a gun 
worth probably ten times as much. 

The English gun-maker, who undoubt- 
edly designed this type of gun-case, had 
in mind a client who would do his shooting 
in Africa or Asia or some region equally 
remote from London and Birmingham, and 
with customary thoroughness, built a con- 
tainer that would safely take the gun there 
and back. However, a Southern quail- 
shooting trip or a sojourn at a ducking 
resort for a week or so, may very well 
subject a valuable weapon to hazards as 
serious as it would encounter in an Indian 
jungle. A jammed barrel or splintered 
stock is a disaster anywhere. 

In the percussion-lock period a great 
many of the sporting arms used in this 
country were imported from Europe, and 
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they were usually ordered complete with 
case and equipment. Now and then one 
comes across a fine old partridge or duck 
gun, or a game rifle, or perhaps a pair of 
pistols that has withstood in perfect con- 
dition the passage of time and years of 
disuse and neglect simply because it was 
stored in a solid case. Now-a-days, it is 
customary to build these cases of oak and 
sole leather, but in olden times mahogany 
was frequently used, and the case provided 
compartments, not only for the gun itself, 
but for the ammunition it used. There were 
the powder canisters, shot or bullet 
pouches, bullet moulds, wad- and patch- 


cutters, cap-boxes, and everything else that | 


belonged to the arm. 

Oftentimes, too, the acute observer will 
notice another compartment, roomy and 
generous, the purpose of which might 
puzzle the unsophisticated. The explana- 
tion is found in the fact that our sporting 
ancestors often harbored the deepest dread 
of the malignant effects of the chill vapors 
that sometimes sweep over a duck-blind at 
dawn and the weariness that envelopes one 
who has followed his bird-dogs well and 
closely all day long. A horn of good brandy 
was known to be an excellent preventive 
for such agues and fevers to which the bold 
gunner was often exposed. The gun-maker, 
mindful of the health of his patron, pro- 
vided an extra compartment and equipped 
it with a fair-sized flask from which, no 
doubt, the sportsman measured many a 
“four-finger” charge that never got down 
the gun-barrel. 


TRUE son of the royal sport cannot 

lookat one ofthese stained and weather- 
worn cases and the brown weapon in its 
bed of moth-eaten velvet, without making 
mental pictures of the merry—sometimes, 
perhaps, mellow—occasions when the lock 
was turned and the lid thrown back in 
preparation for a day afield. And where is 
he among us who wouldn’t willingly turn 
in his double ejector, his automobile, radio, 
steam-heated quarters, and all the rest of 
it, for one of these old weapons and the 
privileges of the period that it represents ! 
But I am wandering from my subject and 
in danger also of proving myself a reac- 
tionary. 

It is not necessary to pay a high price 
for a gun case that will keep a gun safe 
from the hard knocks of modern rapid 
transit. The American manufacturers now 
supply trunk cases of fiber and steel that 
answer every requirement and are far 
lighter in weight than the European 
article. One, at least, of these cases has an 
additional advantage, in that it can be 
adjusted to accommodate any gun. 

One of the most convenient arrange- 
ments that I have ever seen for carrying 
shooting equipment, is a simple sole- 
leather roll furnished with heavy straps 
and a handle. Soft leather pockets stitched 
to the inner side of the roll hold the barrels 
and stocks of a pair of guns securely. A 
friend who has one of these handy rolls, 
finds plenty of room in it for his whole 
shooting-kit, including clothing, hip-boots, 
and high shoes for upland shooting. When 
he goes on a gunning-trip, he carries 
nothing but the roll, and has no extra 
baggage to worry about. Moreover, he is 
adequately furnished and armed for any- 
thing, from snipe to turkey, for he can 
carry both upland weapon and fowling- 
piece. Except for the material, which is 
leather of good thickness, the roll looks 
very much like the handy canvas kits 
used by many Army officers in the field. 
Rolled and ready to travel, the case is a 
flat package some 36 inches in length, 
very neat and smart in appearance. I have 
Never seen but two of these gun cases, 
and both were carried by veteran gunners 
who knew a good thing when they saw it. 
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Used by Marksmen and 

big-game Hunters the world 

over. Will bring down an elephant, 

lion or tiger with same deadly certainty as a 
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ALEC MERMOD, Outdoor America’s 
Gun Editor, a veteran hunter and trapshooter, 
sold and used Lefevers for years, broke every one 
of his first string of targets with a new Lefever trap 
gun, likes Lefevers so much he said “You ought to 
sell a million of these Lefevers’’. 
“Who ever saw a broken Lefever ?” 

Singles $16 and $35. Doubles $28.50 and $60.00. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Box 14, ITHACA,N.Y. 















Guns in One 


Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower 
(smooth bored) shoots .44 and .410 shot or 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 
small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 
Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. , 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich.,U.S. A. 
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navy” should haveone of these 
life-savers in its equipment. 


Send for a Smith & Wesson 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BOLT ACTION 


| Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am trying to decide on a new hunting rifle 
and the more thought I put in on it, the less I 
seem to know just what to get. I have been a sub- 
scriber to Fretp anp Stream for quite a few 
years and have read many of the helpful sug- 
gestions you made to others and am going to ask 
you for a little advice to help me out of my 
quandary. 

The rifle is to be used for moose in Ontario 
and deer in Minnesota and possibly later on for 
Western hunting. I have read much favorable 
comment on the .30-06 Springfield but I have 
never used a bolt-action rifle and am afraid that 
for my use, which is largely in heavy wooded 
and brushy country, it would be too slow. I have 
used the 94 Winchester and .30 Remington 
automatic and am wondering whether a change 
to a bolt action would be advisable. 

One of my friends has a .33 cal. Model ’86 
Winchester and another a .300 Savage and both 
of these rifles seem to be very effective but for 
moose they could possibly be a pats more power- 
ful. Is there any possibiiy of the .33 Winchester 
cartridge being loaded up to 2450 feet per second 
with a 200-grain bullet as suggested by Mattern 
in his book on handloading? If such a cartridge 
were available, it would certainly be a good one. 


P. A. GLagseEr. 


Ans.—In view of the fact that you hunt moose 
in Ontario and deer in Minnesota and contem- 
plate a Western trip at a later date, I would most 
certainly favor the adoption of the .30-06 car- 
tridge. Next to that the 7 mm. The thing for 
you to do is to buy a good bolt-action rifle and 
get used to it. The lever-action gun is really .un- 
satisfactory for the continued use of a cartridge 
developing the high pressure of the .30-06. In 
time the gun gets pretty loose as a result of the 
pounding it receives. Any man in a very short 
time will use a bolt-action rifle as rapidly as he 
can shoot accurately. 

The fact of the matter is that a bolt-action gun 
will steady you down and make you shoot a little 
bit better than the average man will with the 
pump rifle. If, however, you really feel you will 
be ata disadvantage with it, I would recommend 
to you the ’99 Savage for the .300 cartridge. It 
has a much flatter trajectory and fully as much 
killing power as the .33 Winchester and its 
flatness of trajectory would make it much the 
more effective of the two for Western shooting. 

I have not heard of any improvements being 
contemplated in the .33 Winchester cartridge. I 
am surprised that it hasn’t been done, however, 
for it is a splendid load. 

SHootine Eprrtor. 


SIGHT ADJUSTMENT 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 


As a subscriber to your publication, may I 
take the liberty of asking your assistance and 
suggestions in the following matter: 

I own a Marlin lever-action, Model 39 Special, 
.22-calibre rifle which I have found quite ac- 
curate under all conditions; however, | am en- 
deavoring to make it as accurate as possible 
and have purchased a Lyman peep sight. The 
gun comes equipped with a Lyman front bead 
which I believe will improve my shooting. 

I mounted this sight on the tang but it did 
not line up with the front bead at all. In fact, 
it was quite a bit out of line to the right. To 
remedy this, I inserted cardboard under the 
sight on the right side to raise it up in line 
with the front bead, but while doing so, en- 
countered quite a bit of trouble in centering 
the bead. I have the correct rear sight for this 
gun recommended by the Lymar people and pur- 
chased from a reputable dealer. 

Is there any way of lining these sights up 
to know that they are absolutely correct? When 
sighting the gun, what distance would you sug- 
gest as point-blank range and what size target 
should I use? The Lyman people give 50 yards 
as an arbitrary figure for point-blank. Am I 
correct in assuming (let us use 50 yards as a 
working theory) that when sighting a gun in 
on a target, the front bead should be held on 
the bottom of the bull’s-eye or very slightly 
below, adjusting your elevation, rear, so that 
your shots come up in the bull’s-eye ’and then 
setting your sight in order that the elevation can 
never be turned down below point-blank range? 
If the gun is then sighted in in this manner, 
what is not clear to me is this: When holding on 
live game at any distance up to 50 yards, does 
the bullet hit where the bead is held or does 
it raise up higher as in the target principle? 


Frank A. Fox. 


Ans.—There is no way of telling whether a 
set of sights are absolutely correct without giv- 
ing the rifle a trial on the target. 

The proper way to adjust a rear sight is to 
shim it up as you do by placing thin pieces of 
paper under one side or the other to tilt it to 
the left or the right. Failing to get sufficient 
windage in the rear sight by this method, it 
would be necessary to knock the front sight 








either to the left or to the right. 





To sight in the rifle, I would suggest shooting 
at 25 yards on a one-inch bull’s-eye, using a 
table and chair on which to set and raise the 
elbow on the table with a sand bag in front on 
which to rest the forearm of the rifle. After 
the rifle has been correctly sighted in, I would 
raise the rear sight until the elevation was 

int-blank for fifty yards. Then hold over for 

onger distances and under for shorter distances, 
ou are correct in believing the front sight 
should be held on the bottom of the bull’s-eye 
and should have sufficient elevation to pull the 
bullet up into the center of the bull’s-eye. In 
other words, shoot about one inch above the 
point of aim at fifty yards so as to place the 
bullet in the middle of a two-inch bull. 

When shooting at small game at ranges under 
fifty yards, you will have to hold low—at very 
short range, as much as two inches low. This 
would indicate, however, that you were shoot- 
ing at a very small mark such as squirrels and 
would not cause you to miss a rabbit or a 
woodchuck which you might be shooting at. 


SHootine Epitor, 


TARGET SIGHTS 


Capt. Paut A, Curtis: 

In using a .22 Savage N. R. A. rifle on the 
50-foot N. R . course, could I secure a bet- 
ter score by using a Lyman No. 17-A aperture 
front sight as a replacement for the Marine- 
Corps-type front sight with which the rifle is 
regularly equipped? Should I wish to use an 
aperture front sight, would it be necessary for 
me to also replace the peep sight with which 
the above rifle is equipped. In using an aper- 
ture front sight, please explain the method of 
sighting. 

When using the target pistol with partridge 
sights and firing rapid fire at standard targets, 
do the best shots endeavor to hold at 6 o’clock 
on the bull—or do they hold in the black? 


Lewis J. RaEmon, 


Ans.—What suits one man best will not of 
necessity suit another. Inasmuch as the Lyman 
aperture sight is not very expensive, I would 
be inclined to suggest your buying it. I will 
say, however, that in my opinion, if the lighting 
conditions are good on your range, that you 
should be able to shoot just as well at 50 fect 
with the Marine-Corps-type sight. I think, how- 
ever, it would be to your advantage in any 
case to have the Lyman No. 17, as you don’t 
have to use one of the aperture peeps inside 
the globe. If you find that the post suits you 
best and if you ever want to use the rifle for 
small game shooting such as squirrels, you will 
find the bead aperture sight, which is one of 
the interchangeable discs they will send you, 
decidedly the best. 

It will be unnecessary for you to replace your 
rear sight to use the aperture. In using it you 
should hold just exactly the same as you would 
with the plain bar sight; namely, rest the bull 
on top of the post. When using the bead you 
should cover the center of the bull with the 
bead. When using the open bead or true aper- 
ture, you should see three concentric rings— 
the bull through the hole in the front sight, the 
front sight in its own globe and that of the 
rear-sight circle made by the rear peep. 

In pistol shooting the same matter of choice 
still applies. Personally, I don’t like to hold 
low with any form of pistol. I have mine all 
sighted when using a post front sight so that 
T bisect the bull with the front sight blade. In 
other words, it hits exactly where I hold if I 
shoot true, but for rapid-fire shooting I would 
much prefer a bead to the Partridge sight and 
a great many experts agree with me. 


SHootine Eprror. 


BUCKSHOT 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

IT am about to buy a shotgun for the purpose 
of deer hunting and to be used for nothing else. 
The gun must be 12-gauge and the shell used 
must be loaded with buckshot, preferably of 
the size that nine of the shot makes the load in 
the 12-gauge shell. The gun must hold the load 
together as closely as possible. Factory-loaded 
ammunition will be used. What length barrel 
and what boring would you recommend? 

T have been told that a true cylinder-bore 
would not scatter buckshot but very little, but 
om scatter small shot. What is your idea of 
this? 

J. V. Korumann. 


Ans.—Securing a gun that will shoot buck- 
shot well is largely a matter of luck. I would 
rather refrain from specifying the bore of the 
barrels. Order a double-barrel, 7%- -pound, twelve- 
bore with 28-inch tubes and 2%-inch chambers 
and then tell them to pattern and bore the gun 
to give the best results they can for the size 
buckshot you intend using. By a little experi- 
menting, they should be able to improve upon it. 

As a matter of fact, barrels that are only 
slightly choked usually shoot buckshot better 
than full-choke barrels. 

Snoottne Eprror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Grand Prize Winners in tie 
Field & Stream Prize Photo Contest 








HE First Grand Prize was won by 
Don Barrow of Clarksdale, Mo. 
His photograph will be reproduced as 
a full page in our December issue 
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3rd: Richard K. Wood, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


5th: Owen Morris, Orillia, Ont., Canada 2nd: Paul W. Sandberg, Los Angeles, Calif. 























Ques. (1). What sort of a bird is the 
water turkey? (2). Is it related to the 
wild turkey? (3). Is this the bird that 
sometimes goes crazy and dies? 

Ans. (1). It is the darter or snakebird, 
a bird that bears some resemblance to the 
cormorant, and is a fish eater. (2). It is 
not related to the ‘wild or common turkey. 
Its habit of spreading its tail fan-like 
under water is probably the reason for 
the name. (3). It is said that a small 
worm will, at times, bore into the 
head of the water turkey and prac- 
tically drive it insane until death re- 
leases it. 

Ques. How much do the tusks of an 
elephant weigh? 

Ans. Good-sized tusks would probably 
weigh from 65 to 75 pounds each. A rec- 
ord tusk sold in London in 1874 weighed 
188 pounds. 


Ques. Can a person fish in the ocean 
off the state of Texas 


outdoor lore. 


‘By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning ‘natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


again in April, and in June or July attain 
almost full size. 


Ques. Where is there a monument to 
a bird? 


Ans. In Salt Lake City, Utah, there is 
a beautiful monument to sea gulls. This 
was raised because the sea gulls were 
attracted to that vicinity in 1848 by a 
great cricket plague and aided in the de- 
struction of the crickets, thus saving crops 
from destruction and the residents from a 
possible famine. 


Ques. IWhat is the smallest bird in the 
United States and, also, the smallest in 
the world? 


Ans. In the United States, the ruby- 
throated humming bird and in the world, 
the vervain humming bird of the islands 
of the West Indies. 


Ques. (1). Are porcupines able to shoot 
quills for any distance? (2). From what 
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are there? (2). What wild birds sing reg- 
ular songs? 

Ans. (1). About two hundred species. 
(2). The brown thrasher, hermit thrush, 
indigo bird, various sparrows, brown 
creeper and the wood peewee. 


Ques. Do gophers in the West carry 
dirt from their “diggin’s” in their cheeks? 
Are they considered dangerous animals as 
pets? 

Ans. It is generally admitted that 
gophers carry nothing but food in their 
pockets. The pouched gophers to which 
you have reference are rather sullen and 
untractable. At times they are vicious 
and can bite severely. They are not to 
be recommended as pets and when in 
captivity they should not be crowded 
too far. 


Ques. What is considered the most 
murderous and destructive of the sea 
dwellers in the Atlantic Ocean? 


Ans. Taking size 





and then ship fish in- 
to other states with- 
out paying a license 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


into consideration, 
the first position 
might go to the Orca 





fee? 

Ans. This question 
referred to the Com- 
missioner of Fisher- 
ies, Washington, 
D. C., is answered as 
follows : “Anyone 
can ship salt water 
fish from Texas pro- 
vided they were le- 
gally caught and that 
the shipment does not 
violate the regulation 
relative to a whole- 
saler’s license. This 
regulation states that 
any citizen or citi- 
zens of the United 
States 
handling fish for 
shipment in quanti- 
ties of ten pounds or 
more to any Cus- 
tomer during the 
same day, or whose 
daily sales amount to 
more than an aggre- 
gate of 100 pounds, 
must obtain a whole- 














engaged in IN the Animals’ Advocate, published in England, Admiral Mark Kerr 

“Cot maintains that birds communicate with each other over long distances 
by “wireless telepathy” and find their way at times by “directional wire- I 
less.” He tells of a Mr. Hart of Christchurch who found that if one of a 
pair of peregrin falcons was killed in that neighborhood, another came to 
take its place in 514 hours. In order to find out where these birds came 
from, he started up the West Coast of England, killing one of a pair of 
falcons every 100 miles. The time of arrival of the new bird shortened 
mathematically as Mr. Hart went north. No mistakes were made—al- 
ways a bird of the correct sex appeared to replace the one killed 


gladiator, called the 
orca, whale _ killer 
and also “killer” of 
the seas. These crea- 
tures will attack the 
largest whalebone 
whales and kill them. 
They ruthlessly 
slaughter young seals 
and the largest fish, 
killing for the sheer 
love of killing, long 
after their appetites 
have been appeased. 


Ques. Has the 
Government ever rec- 
ommended a remedy 
for ear mange im 
tame foxes? .lf not, 
would appreciate 
any recipe you may 
give me for a pair of 
foxes that I have 
tamed and will breed 
this spring. 

Ans. Mr. Karl B. 
Hanson, Biologist, 
Division of Fur Re- 











saler’s license at a 

cost of $10. A tax of $1.00 must also 
be paid on each 1,000 pounds of fish 
handled.” 


Ques. What names were once given the 
red deer of England before they were 
called stags—that is, the names given them 
at different ages? 

Ans. In the second year, when antlers 
were unbranched a male was called a 
“brocket”; in the third year a “spayard”; 
in the fourth year a “staggard”, and in 
the fifth year a stag. 

QOves. When do moose lose and regain 
their antlers or horns? 


Ans. As a gencral rule the antlers are 
in December and January; sprout 


cast in 





language is the name porcupine derived? 

Ans. (1). By the rapid, spring-like flirt- 
ing of the tail, quills of the porcupine may 
become loosened and scattered on the 
ground, but they do not shoot quills. The 
quills, however, may easily become de- 
tached and the legend of quill-shooting 
is probably derived from this fact. (2). 
The name is from the French “porc-e’pin,” 
or “prickly porker.” 

Ques. What are some ef the nicknames 
of the Canada jay bird? 


Ans. Moose-bird, meat-bird, venison 
heron, grease-bird, whiskey jack, camp 
robber and Canadian carrion bird. 


Ques. (1). How many species of owls 





sources, quotes the 
following remedies that have been used: 
(1). Iodoform, 1 part; ether, 10 parts; 
and cottonseed oil, 25 parts; (2). Oil of 
cade, 1 part; and cottonseed oil, 8 parts; 
(3). Carbolic-acid crystals (phenol), 2 
parts; and either cottonseed oil or liquid 
petrolatum, 98 parts. Application of the 
remedy is by means of pledgets of cot- 
ton which are saturated with the solution 
and the ears gently swabbed so as to in- 
sure coating the entire inner surface as 
well as the adjacent external portions. 
From 10 to 14 days later repeat the oper- 
ation. Be very careful not to injure deli- 
cate structures in deeper parts of ear. 


Ques. What is the weight per cubic 
foot of the following woods? (Names 
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ANTI-VENOM 


pocket, ready for instant use. 


ANTI- 
VENOM 
Outfit 
consists of: 


Hypodermie 
Syringe an 
needle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
solution vial, 
heart stimu- 
lant tablets, 
ligature for 
making tour- 
niquet and 
complete di- 
rections; all 
packed in @ 
strong nickel- 
plated tase 
about the size 
of an ordi- 
nary cigarette 
box. Sent pre- 
paid to any 
point on re- 
ceipt of $2.50. 








San Diego, California 


For Snake Bite 


Is a Doctor in Your Pocket! 
This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
and according to directions. Easily carried in the 





THE MONARCH DRUG CO. 

















now to acquire 


genuine. 30 reels in standard 
size. Many reels in 16 mm. 

“amateur” home movie) in 400 
and 100 ft. reels, 


578 Madison Ave. 





OWN YOUR OWN MOVIES! 


Get endless hours of enjoyment from 
owning motion pictures of hunting and 
fishing. They are wonderful entertain- 
ment for your sportsmen friends. Start 


THE FIELD & STREAM LIBRARY 
of MOTION PICTURES of 
HUNTING and FISHING 


The finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. Every foot action, and every foot 


size (the 


all at surprisingly low 
prices. Write for complete information. 


FIELD & STREAM 
New York 


35 mm. 


ft. reels, 














tically made; if you 


jenty of pep and force if your 
to have them, order from us- 
Zip-Zip shooter 35e or three 
for $1.00; send stamps, coin 
or money order. 


SHOOTER 


eH "THousanps of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and prac- 


like hunting 


and outdoor sports. get a Zip-Zi ae with 


pens not 


Automatic gq 4 Co. a 





Have youa 


projection machine, either 35 
16 mm., 


We can show 
you how to make 
a lot of money 
And if you have a motion 
camera, either 35 mm 
Write for the 
information NOW 





FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. 


projection machine? 


Whether you are a professional or an 
amateur, if you have a motion picture 


. oO 
you can make still more money. 


mm. or 


Dicture 
6 mm., 


New York 











of each wood given in answer below.) 


Ans. Choke cherry, 43 pounds; Ameri- 
can mountain ash, 34 pounds; shad bush, 
49 pounds; sugar maple, 43 pounds; red 
maple, 38 pounds; red oak, 41 pounds; 
and white oak, 46 pounds. 


Ques. Are there any persimmon trees 
in Pennsylvania? 

Ans. The persimmon, essentially a 
southern tree, is, however, fairly common 
in the eastern and southern parts of the 
state mentioned. Fairly large specimens 
occur in the extreme southeastern part of 
the state. 


Ques. How can one tell direction in the 
woods by the tops of trees? 

Ans. The tops of high pines generally 
dip toward the north. It is always best, 
however, to carry a compass, as the foliage 
signs in the woods may sometimes be 
quite deceiving. 


Ques. How can I show visitors at my 
camp this summer how plants will take 
oxygen from the water, separating it or 
deriving it from carbonic acid? 

Ans. Take a bunch of green leaves— 
water cresses answer well—and place 
them in a large bottle; then fill the bottle 
full of fresh spring water, so that no 
bubble of fresh air is left in the bottle. 
Turn the mouth of the bottle, full of 
water and leaves, downwards into a basin 
full of water, and place the bottle and 
basin in strong sunlight for an hour or 
two. If the leaves are then examined 
carefully they will be found to be cov- 
ered with small bubbles, and that more of 
these bubbles have collected at the top 
of the bottle. These bubbles consist of pure 
oxygen gas derived from the carbonic acid 
contained dissolved in the spring water. 
This also illustrates how aquatic plants 
set oxygen free for the fish. 


(END OF 1001 OUTDOOR QUESTIONS) 


PARK BEARS 


(Continued from page 75) 
creatures, they have their moods. I have 
watched full-grown grizzlies cuffing each 
other good-naturedly and playing and 
tumbling around like friendly dogs. In 
early spring and late fall, however, even in 
the parks the grizzly becomes predatory. 

The grizzlies which roam within the 
boundaries of our National Parks of the 
Rocky Mountain regions are identical in 
nature to other grizzlies with a few minor 
exceptions, the principal one being that 
they are less suspicious of the human 
scent, due to their familiarity with it dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The grizzly mates when five years old 
and every three years thereafter. The cub 
weighs on an average of one pound when 
born. The usual number is two, occa- 
sionally three, and very rarely four. The 
next two winters following their birth, the 
mother takes the cubs back into hiberna- 
tion with: her. 

In Yellowstone Park there are still ap- 
proximately one hundred and twenty-five 
grizzlies. I am told that there is a time on 
record when forty were seen in one group. 
I have seen eighteen at one time, and that 
was the most impressive sight of my six 
summers spent among them. 


AMERICAN GAME BULLETIN 


(Continued from page 44) 

Mountain sheep and goats, black and 
brown bear, elk, buffalo and antelope are 
found in Yellowstone Park; bear and 
mountain sheep are found throughout 
Glacier Park, and McKinley National 
Park, in Alaska, abounds with mountain 
sheep, the Alaska brown bear and caribou, 





Fits Leg Perfectly 


The patented 
crimped tongue 
prevents bulg- 


ing in lacing 


Pat. No. 1,726,269 


No. 060, Ruby Red (Almost 
Brown) Smooth Dress Veals. 
Wearproof drill lined vamp, 
unlined tops A stylish, yet 
serviceable dress lace boot 
such as only JUSTIN'S offer. 
Can be had from stock, 16 inch 
height, all widths A to E 
inclusive, leather soles and 
heels and priced at $16.50 
Other Justin numbers $10.00 
to $20.00 Descriptive folder 
on request. Address Dept. L. 


You can walk all day in 
this Justin Boot without foot 
fatigue. It is the most com- 
fortable boot you have ever 
worn There is over 50 
years of “knowing how” 
in each Justin Boot 


H. J. 
and S 


SOUTH LAKI 
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JUSTIN 
SONS, Inc. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1rLp anp StreAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can atford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 

ny sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

























Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











SIBERIAN HUSKIES 


Fastest sled dogs of the North. 
Friendly, courageous, intelligent. 
Delightful pets. We have the 
only pure white Siberians in 
Alaska. 

Blue or brown eyed puppies for 
sale—$75.00 and up. 

Inquiries solicited. 
ALASKA KENNELS 
Fairbanks, Alaska 














Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 
pies. Pedigree and description on request. 

EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 




















A FAMOUS FAMILY OF BENCH SHOW POINTERS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


T the recent show of the Lackawanna 
Kennel Club, held at Scranton, 


Pennsylvania, the valuable cup and 
other prizes offered for the best dog or 
bitch in the assembly of 521 animals was 
awarded to the English pointer bitch, 
Champion Herewithem Dodo, the property 
of J. G. Shearer, Ford City, Pennsylvania. 

Dodo is an extremely well-made and 
handsome middleweight, white with liver 
markings, and of really exquisite confor- 
mation from the head to the end of her 
three-quarter length, and well-carried 
stern. Dodo is one of the nine remarkable 
puppies whelped by Trewithem Mustn’t, 
after she had been two weeks in California. 
And thereby hangs a somewhat interesting 
story: 

Early in the year 1925, Goodwin M. 
Trent of the Trent Ranch, San Marcos, 
California, cabled something over $1500 to 
Isaac Sharpe of Keith, Banffshire, Scot- 
land. This money was in exchange for the 
pointer bitch Trewithem Mustn’t, in whelp 
to Mr. Sharpe’s dog, Stylish Mac. Not- 
withstanding it was a bad and trying time 
of the year for an in-pup bitch to be sent 


over the ocean, Trewithem Mustn’t, after 
her sea and _ continent-wide journey, 
arrived in good shape on the Trent prop- 
erty. When Mustn’t stepped from her 
capacious travelling crate, her new owner 
exclaimed half in pleasure and half in 
fun: “She’s here with ’em and no mis- 
take.” A pun had been made over the 
English K. C. prefix to the name of the 
bitch, and her far-advanced and unmis- 
takable signs of a near motherhood of a 
large family. Thus was embodied the 
“here with ’em” expression, as well as a 
play on “Trewithem,” a West of England 
name, and one that might be associated 
with the long list of very high class 
pointers imported into the United States, 
before and since the days of the Champion 
Graphic, a Devonshire pointer of the 
middle ’80’s of the last cycle. 

As already written, Trewithem Mustn’t 
whelped a family of nine. Each was 
registered in the Field Dog Stud Book, 
Chicago, a register established and main- 
tained by the American Field, published 
in that city. They were given the names of 
Herewithem Toots, H. Mustard, H. J. P.. 


BENCH SHOW CHAMPION OF RENOWN 


The pointer bitch, Champion Herewithem Dodo. Best of all breeds at Scranton, Pa., Show, April, 1930. 
Owner: J. G. Shearer, Ford City, Pa. Handler: Mrs. Hoopes 
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H. Dodo, H. Ladybird, H. Bob, H. Isaac, H. 
Bee and H. Macbean. The records of each 
of these pointers are not available; but 
pretty well the whole of the American 
kennel world is aware that Champion 
Herewithem J. P. has been the most suc- 
cessful show ‘pointer of modern times. 
Herewithem J. P. has won as the best of 
all the dogs and bitches of all breeds at 
the most important exhibitions in this 
country and Canada. He is now the prop- 
erty of R. F. Maloney of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, who also owns J. P’s sire, 
Stylish Mac, the close-on, ten-year-old, 
still-winning son of Ferndale Fossil and 
Mallwyd Madge, both pointers of high 
lineage. 

One of the most striking examples of 
the heavyweight pointers observed in 
recent years, is Herewithem Mustard. He 


withem J. P., and out of Herewithem 
Malicious Gossip, a daughter of Broomhill 
Jingo and the undeniably superior Tre- 
withem Mustn’t. Assuredly, a wonderfully 
good lot of pointers have come from the 
neighborhood of San Marcos, California. 


STICKING TO A POINTER 
STRAIN 


SSIBLY there are not many men 

who have visited everyone of the fifty- 
four New York dog shows held under the 
auspices of the Westminster Kennel Club. 
Among these undeniables—boy to man- 
hood . admirers of good gun dogs as 
represented in pointers, setters, spaniels 
and retrievers—is Augustus B. Field whose 
600-acre estate at Sterlington, New York, 
not only carries a good head of game, 





DEVONSHIRE POINTER OF PURE STRAIN 
Exwick Norrai named for the late E. C. Norrish, famous pointer breeder. Norrai is a big winner. 


Owner: Augustus B. Field, 


was much admired at the Westminster 
Kennel Club’s show in 1929. As already 
written, Herewithem Dodo held pride of 
place at the excellent show of gun and 
other dogs at Scranton, Pennsylvania. Be- 
ing a bitch, as might be expected, she pos- 
sesses the quality of the good looks of the 
family ; for females generally possess more 
of that indefinable style or elegance of 
outline, “figure” or whatever it is that 
points to the grace, speed and enduring 
proportions of the pointing dogs. All the 
pointers sent out from the Sharpe or 
“Stylish” kennels in Scotland are broken. 
So in the Herewithems there are working 
properties as weil as good looks 

Trewithem Mustn’t proved quite a gold 
mine for her importer, Mr. Trent. From 
that gentleman I have just received some 
highly interesting and well-taken photo- 
graphs of Mustn’t and her famous 
families. 

One picture presents the image of a 
remarkably good-looking, high-quality 
bitch, so far as may be seen. Mustn't is 
excellent in the form and shape of the 
head; she possesses a lovely neck, clean 
shoulders, straight fore-legs, good feet, a 
nice body, well-sprung ribs, good hind- 
quarters, ‘and a particularly attractive, 
three-quarter, fine stern. As may be 
imagined Trewithem Mustn’t, at her best, 
Was a particularly smart lady. Her 
daughter Herewithem Dodo is blessed 
with the much admired three-quarter tail. 
Another particularly good picture sent by 
Mr. Trent is a photograph of half a dozen 
three- ~parts-grown, white and liver-marked 
puppies sitting in the cab of a powerful 
farm tractor. These youngsters are by 
Herewithem Mere Speculation by Here- 


Sterlington, New York 


but an important kennel well stocked with 
a first class aggregation of twenty or more 
pointers of high pedigree, superior ap- 
pearances, and of great worth as shooting 
dogs. In 1888, Mr. Field was showing and 
winning with his pointers at the New 
York Show. This year, or forty-two years 
afterwards, the same man was repeating 
his successes under like conditions at the 
greatest of all American Kennel exhibi- 
tions! In 1888, Mr. Field was interested 
in what was then known as the Devon- 
shire pointers: today, Mr. Field prides 
himself on the same blood and breed he 
admired more than four decades ago. 
About 1885, the pointer Graphic came to 
this country. He was bought by the late 
Thomas Reilly whose son Captain Thomas 
W. Reilly of Charlotteburg, New Jersey, 
owns some of the leading show English 
setters of today. Champion Graphic, in 
England, was the property of the late 
E. C. Norrish, of Crediton, Devon. Squire 
Norrish, as he was locally known, was 
among the leading pointer owners of his 
time; and the Devonshire pointers—as 
possessed by Norrish and other sportsmen 
—had much to do with establishing a type 
of handsome pointer that has continuously 
found much favor in America. 

Bred in Devonshire, Mr. Field’s bitch 
Exwick Norrai, illustrated in this issue 
of Fretp AND STREAM, was named in her 
own country, for the late Squire Norrish. 
As will be observed Norrai is a beauti- 
ful creature. She is white with liver- 
color markings and weighs about 52 
pounds. Norrai is a daughter of Champion 
Tiverton Sailor, one of the leading dogs 
on the other side. Norrai had won numer- 
ous prizes. She is now in whelp to Meade 
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ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Kennels headed by 
IMPORTED DAINSBY CONQUEROR 
Winner of over 80 prizes in England. Dogs, 
bitches and puppies for sale from $50 up. 
TALCOTT FARMS 


Westfield, New Jersey 
New York City telephone: Regent 8968 








INNING (\PRINGER 
AND 
ORKING \KJPANIELSe 


We have a few Springer Spaniels around 
twelve months old which we offer at $100.00 
each delivered, registered in American 
Kennel Club. Young puppies $50.00 to 
$75.00 each. 

We have at Stud both Imported and 
American bred Field Trial and bench 
winning English Springers. Usual terms. 
Return charges prepaid on all visiting 
matrons, 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded. 











YELLOW LABRADORS 


Puppies for sale, from trained and reg- 
istered stock, one litter sired by Eng- 
lish field trial champion. 

H. B. CONOVER, 6 Scott St., Chicago 

















The Champion 
Springer Spaniel 
of the World 


We have ready at this 
m time some very good 
and beautifully trained 
Boghurst Springers 
4 both sexes. These are 
Boghurst Rover, The Triple Interna~ the best to be had for 
tional Champion. land or water. 
Also a fine lot of puppies ready to work right now. 
BOGHURST SPRINGERS are natural hunters and 
train easily for land or water. 

All registered stock. The prices are reasonable. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 


Grorck H. Hicas, Prop. 
431 No. Occidental Blvd Los Angeles, Callf. 














REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Reducing Springer Spaniel Kennels—** Account 

Accident’. Offer all Dogs & Vups at % value, 
Wonderful Blue Roan & Tan Stud—Sired by Tripple 
Champ. Inveresk Cally Shot. Handsome Black & 
White Bitch sired by Ch. Riddings King. Perfect 
Liver & White Bitch. Horsford Hetman bloodlines. 
Several choice 8 month old pups. Litter of Younger 


ups. 
WILL R. SMITH, Manassas, Va. 








FOR SALE 
Two time field trial winner 
. . 7 
Imported English Springer Spaniel 
Long Ridge Sam. He is also an American 
bench winner. He is a perfect gun dog, 
bold, fearless and handsome companion. 
He weighs about 50 lbs. white and liver. 
CHAS. E. PIERSON, Box 790, Terre Haute, Ind. 














Working and Show Springers 


For Sale: Two good looking (dog & bitch), prize- 
taking, superlatively well-bred English springers. 
They are not field trial dogs, but capital and worth 
while shooting dogs. They have been in the hands 
of Ned Humphrey. the trainer. and may be seen 
on game. Price $200 each. Apply in first instance. 


Box 700. Field & Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 














Send for 
FREE Sample 


Keep your dog well and happy by feeding 
aim properly. He will thrive on Chappel’s 
Ken-L-Biskit . . . packed full of the food 
elements vital to the dog. 
Sold everywhere. Ask for Chappel’s Ken- 
L-Biskit. Made by the makers of Ken-L- 
Ration. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, til. 


KEN-[L-BISKIT 


THE GOLDEN CAKES OF ENERGY 








CHAMPION 
SPRINGBOK OF WaRB 
“The Ideal of the Breed” 
if you could see the 
beautiful Springer 
matrons 


I am cfering at $100.00, 
00, $175.00 and = 
id 





They are safely in-whelp to 
my champion « pro- 
ducing sires and the puppies 








will more than pay for the 

». | guarantee ys ag matrons to be in- ahalp or will replace them. I 
fan r guarantee the puppies to make good workers and retrievers. 
Some of these bitches oe trained Raise the litter and shoot over the 
mother this F sil. For those buyers who require erred Payment 
terma, I am willing to accept half-cash ‘and the balance monthly If you 
have a country place or a decent sized ya there is nothing so capti- 
vating as the rooms of a litter of my beautiful Springer puppies. = 

viors. Au eligible to A. K.C Registration. Write for new list 


PUPPIES! PUPPIES!! 


Bred In oe kennels that have produced the greatest winners of the 
bre ed on farms, straight-boned ene and healthy. E ei 
quasentesd. to make a worker and retriever. Remember that | 

them as low as $50.00 delivered to you, fully registered, and with all 


charges prepaid. Unrelated pairs with which to found your contemplat- 
ed kennel. Choice Show Specimens at $75.00 to $150.00. Remember 
Apollo and Marvella of Avandale, winning First Prizes at New York 
when only seven mon -y old! You run no risk of loss, if you take my 


Life Guarantee Plan! olors in both sexes. Deferred Payments if re- 
quired. Send for new ine toda y 

NOTE:—Five trained Springers at sacrifice prices: one dog. four 
bitches. Also three registered brood oe hes at $35.00 each. Ne duty on 
my dogs. Deferred payments, if requi 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 27! Portage Avenue, Winnipeg. Can. 
“World's Largest Breeder of High-Class English Springer Spanieis’ 








Running Fits 


Stop trying to cure running fits by 
expelling worms. Dogs have always 
had worms but have had running 
fits only a few years. Use Crisp’s 
Hot Shot and remove the cause and 
you should cure your dog. Your 
money will be refunded if treatment 
proves unsatisfactory. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 


S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 





Duke, by Devon Duke, by His Majesty, 
by Stylish Touchstone. Meade Duke 
weighs about 57 pounds, is a stylish, fast 
goer with a good head, nice legs, feet, 
shoulders and hindquarters. A winner of 
over 50 first prizes in England, including 
first at Cruft’s Show (1928), London, and 
two field trial certificates of merit, Mr. 
Field’s Meade Duke might be looked upon 
as a pointer of great potential merit as a 
stud dog. 

In looking over some of the old trophies 
and prize records at Fieldstone, there were 
seen two prize certificates of the West- 
minster Kennel Club Show, 1888, New 
York. These parchments bear the name 
of Charles H. Mason as judge, and James 





POINTER TYPE AT FIELDSTONE 
Several smart and prize-bred young pointers are in 


Mr. Field’s Kennels. This is “Sir John", 9 months old 


Mortimer, superintendent. Mr. Mason 
visited his fiftieth W. K. C. event on 
February 10th last. Mr. Field’s 1888 prize 
winners were Random Clover and Bellona 
both American-bred pointers. Random 
Clover was a daughter of the famous and 
before mentioned Champion Graphic and 
the English-bred Champion Clover, also 
imported by the late Mr. Reilly. During 
the last 42 years, Mr. Field has owned 
scores of high-class pointers. 

Here is a notable instance of an Ameri- 
can sportsman who has stuck to one 
strain of pointing dogs, from his earliest 
enthusiasm of youth down to the more 
fully matured delights of. middle age. 
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MAINTAINING THE ENGLISH 
SETTER TYPE 


fe English setter has always been 
looked upon as the aristocrat of the 
setting dogs which, in the earlier days were 
developed from the larger of the land 
spaniels, according to the old and reliable 
authors. For, let it be understood, no tyros 
in the way of sport, were suffered to use 
their idle pens or, at least, find a market 
for their books, in those days when the 
writings of only men of ‘considerable 
knowledge regarding the sporting diver- 
sions and dogs, were recognized as worthy 
of serious attention. So it is that the stand- 
ard works, published a century or more 
ago, are as valuable today as in the dis- 
tant past. 

According to the illustrations of the 
more admired gun dogs of over a hundred 
years ago, there are representations of 
English setters that differ little in appear- 
ance from the bench show setters of our 
times. A type had been established : a type 
suitable for the sport of finding game: a 
type of gun dog that had been developed 
by sportsmen who knew what was re- 
quired, as well as being possessed of the 
laudable desire to produce a setter dog 
that was good to look upon as well as 
useful. Assuredly, the pleasure of own- 
ing a good-working setter is all the 
more enhanced, when that dog is beautiful, 
sound and representative of its long and 
distinguished ancestry! The same holds 
good in the farm animal world—the uni- 
verse of prize horses, cattle, sheep, pigs 
and other of the domestic creatures so 
treasured by men of all nations, colors 
and creeds. And so it is with dogs: the 
type must be kept up; the points or char- 
acteristics maintained. There can be no 
excuse for a deterioration of a breed, 
when the breeder has not far to go from 
home to obtain a representative stud dog 
or brood bitch, to mate with any full- 
blooded gun dog he might own. 

Much has been heard about the some- 
what small size of certain of the Llewellin 
setters; but it is known that the late Mr. 
L lewellin was ever desirous of keeping up 
the size and standard of his setter strain 
which was as beautiful as it was useful. 
As far back as over forty years ago, 
not only the size but the extreme beauty 
and extraordinary condition of Mr. Lle- 
wellin’s dogs was more than noticeable at 
the National Field Trials, in England. Their 
proud owner said to this writer that he liked 
good-looking setters of considerable size. 


ENGLISH SETTER BITCH OF DISTINCTION 


Representative of the esteemed English setter type as bred in Western Canada. She is Vernon Princess. 
wner : 











BEAGLING 


is sport. takes you outdoors 
got like this—but 
HOUNDS & HUNTING 
tells you how to train, show, breed. pack 
beagles) The shows and field trials. 
Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS & HUNTING, 1 S. Park St, Decatur, Ith 
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$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Makes yard rotation easy. N > pe erected. Assortment No. 1A makes 
yard 7ft. by 14 ft. by 6 ft.h im cluding sate Send cheek, N 

y Order Add 1 00 on if “Buffalo” Wire pate aia 
fence clips are desired ayy a \, — N.Y 


Ne 
BUFFALC WIRE ‘WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Pormerty Scheeter a Sona Est. 1860) 
N.Y. 


574 Terrace Buffalo, 

















E. Chevrier, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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The runners, in the tests, were handled by 
their tall and imposing in appearance 
breeder and owner. While many of the 
other English setters and pointers were 
“as thin as rails” and lacking the long, 
silky body-coat and more or less profuse 
feathering on the forelegs and hindquar- 
ters, Mr. Llewellin’s dogs were in what is 
known as show condition. 

For some years, the British Columbia 
production of first class English setters, 
has been a pleasant subject for conversa- 
tion among the English setter admirers 
of North America. The old and handsome 
Laveracks or Blue Beltons have, during 
recent years, been bred to such a high 
standard that they have commanded the 
moneyed attention of international pur- 
chasers of gun dogs—men of a caliber 
quick to distinguish the finer merits or 
otherwise of what is actually representa- 
tive of an old and time-honored breed— 
as a sporting as well as a good-looking 
dog. It has been said that more cash has 
been turned away on the Pacific Coast, 
for a home-bred English setter or setters, 
than has ever been given for the most re- 
presentative show English setter bred and 
owned across the Atlantic. 


T is to the great and lasting credit of 

the British Columbia and other breeders 
in Western Canada, that they have bred 
better shouldered English setters than 
have been produced by European 
breeders of English setters of the more 
pronounced and established type—an un- 
mistakable appearance in form of head, 
body, color, coat and perhaps tempera- 
ment. Recently several Western Canadian 
English setters were purchased by Mr. 
Chevrier of Winnipeg. From the photo- 
graphs of some of these dogs and bitches, 
it is easy to observe that the old and shaky 
shoulders of the general run of show 
English setters have been bred out of 
these originally English dogs of certain 
strains, mostly moderate in the builds of 
their forequarters—those essential attri- 
butes to what should be an animal with a 
turn of speed—as indeed a setter must 
possess. 

Undue confinement of young dogs in en- 
closed kennel yards will have much to 
do with the ruination of their quarters— 
fore and hind. Perhaps it has been the 
greater liberty given by the setter breeders 
in Western Canada that has been re- 
sponsible for the noticeable and great 
improvement in the shoulders of the Eng- 
lish setters bred from American or 
Canadian-bred stock—stock that originally 
came from imported English dogs and 
bitches of the very best blood and those 
especially valued “points” that go to 
make up the beauty and utility of the 
English setter. Preserve the setter’s type: 
good feeding and plenty of exercise shall 
warrant his soundness. 


USES AND MISUSES OF THE 
FORCE COLLAR 
By Mervyn Lloyd 


URING the years that I have spent 
training dogs in the field, I have 
listened to and partaken in many discus- 
sions relating to the advisability of using 
a force collar. The conclusions I have ar- 
rived at, as a result of my own experience, 
lead me to believe that, with the majority 
of dogs, training is greatly facilitated 
by its employment—provided the handler 
uses a certain amount of discretion. 
Above all things the amateur trainer 
should bear in mind, when he begins to 
handle his dog, that at all costs he must 
not have the dog’s unbounded confidence 
in its owner abused or shaken. Always 
bring the dog along so that he will obey, 
as though it is much more pleasant for 


















WHITE CEDAR TOW BEDDING 
ANTI-FLEA-VERMIN-ODOR 


Pure, fragrant, clean, wholesome. Eliminates 
objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not stay 
where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced 
from fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar 
for dogs, fox, mink, rabbits, chicken nests, and 
insulating purposes. Direct from the saw to you, 
not a saw dust, more on the order of excelsior. 
$1.75 per_bale, f.o.b. Soperton. Approximately 
100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. Special prices for 
five bales or more. 


For sale, Beagles of merit produced from a 
combination of field trial and show stock that 
is hard to beat. 


KIWHYA LODGE BEAGLES, 
Cedar Dept. No. 2 Soperton, Wis. 





OW KENNEL RUNS 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A beautiful litter of exclusive high-class registered 
puppies, sired by a handsome working son of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avendale und out of a daughter 
of Champion Springbok of Ware. They are supreme 
for type, quality and markings. I ship subject to 
your inspection and approval and if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied when you see him it will not cost 
you a cent. 


Lakeland Kennels, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 
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all steel 


Here, at last, is an all stee} kennel fence that 
= ~ afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
eatness, durability and economy. Easy to 

build. Simply drive post sections in ground and 
bolt on top rall. No fittings required. Post and 
top rail sections two inch angie iron aluminum 
finish—punched for netting and bolting. Sold di- 
rect at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 
2x4 inch mesh No. {1 gauge, sold to you at deal- 
ers’ 


n Write te today for latest Crown catalog and dealer 
ices on = fencing. Ne charge—a post card 
will bring them. 
Crown Iron Works Co. 
Established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the running board of any car, 
and is adjustable so thatit does not touch the body. 

Built of high quality automobile body steel— 
beautifully finished in genuine DuPont Duco. 
Designed to be most convenient for you to attach 
to — car, as well as for the dog’s comfort. 

Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 2-dog 
size, suitable for] pointers or setters, as well as other 
breeds. Adjustable to fit all cars, iate shipment. 

Mfrd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 





OUR BEAGLES 
BEST BY TEST 


Masterly is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 
notch quality, at a fair price. 
Les Send ten cents for sale list. 
Two Couple of Masterly brea We have the Greatest strain 
Beagle Puppies of Beagles of all times. 
MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsoncreek, Wis. 





SPRINGER SPANIEL, BRIERFIELD DON 


By Ch. Horsford Helmsman Ex. Soubrette. 12 
months old. First in puppy and novice stakes at 
Baltimore show when 8% months old. Drops to 
command, follows at heel, retrieves tenderly and has 
exceptional nose. A promising field dog, intelligent 
and easily handled, needs only experience. 6 cham- 
pions, 3 field trial champions and two dual cham- 
pions in 4-generation pedigree. Liver and white, 
powerfully built, over distemper. $180.00. 


S. B. Buckner, Jr., War College, Washington, D. C. 








THE LARUE KENNELS 
LARUE, OHIO 


offer for sale: Coonhounds, Airedales, Spaniels, 
Beagles and Terriers specially suited to the needs 
of exacting sportsmen who are willing to pay the 
price for a better class of dogs than is usually 
found. Also choice pedigreed puppies from care- 
fully selected, regiftered, breeding stock. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 
For Sale 


1 Show dog imported First prize Winner, half 
brother to Inveresk Cashier. 1 Young bitch in 
whelp. 3 puppies 5 months old. The above same 
blood lines as Int. Ch. Nuthill Dignity. Also 
an excellent shooting bitch trained in Scotland 
Proved Matro 
TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 
HERBERT 8S. ROUTLEY 


Peterboro Ontario, Canada 















Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 
Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 


Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, deep 
bugle voices. Peers of all hound-dom. 
Unrivalled for big game, fox, coon or 
rabbits. Breeds best at stud. Trained 
hounds, brood bitches, youngsters, Pup- ° 
pies a specialty. Highly —- 
lustrated catalog & sales list 

Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, 0. 
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ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 
PUPPIES 


Whelped April Sth and 17th 

Cu. Firnt of AvanpaLe & Cu, Litrre Branp 
Bloodlines 

CHRISDALE KENNELS (re reg'd ) 


PRESCOTT (BE. J. Madill) TARIO 
(no duty on pure-bred pedigreed animals to U. 8.) 








OAK GROVE KENNELS 


Ina, Illinois 
Offers for sale, thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
Coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Choice youngsters nicely started. All dogs ship- 
ped for trial. Descriptive Price List, ten cents. 








TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS TAKES 
Fidelia of Ante “Fda Female 
Born April 17, 

Must sell at once this beeutifel, ‘tacer and White 

Springer Spaniel. Registered in the Canadian 

Kennel Club and have application for registration in 

the American Kennel Club. Photo sent on request. 

also copy of Pedigree. This is Your opportunity to 

get a high class Springer at a bargain price 

Sire: Ch. Flint of Avandale (imp.) 

Dam; Ch. Pierrepont Lass (imp. ) 

W. J. STRANSKY,. Fort Atkinson. Wis. 





PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


PERFECT ION FOODS COMPANY 
i! 














BOARDING 


Years of experience with prize and show dogs 
and ten acres of runs qualify me to take good 
care of your dog. 
$1.00 a day—$25.00 a month 
Alice L. Palmer, Stamford, Conn. 
Tel. Stam. 3-0815 

























“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 


“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” 


daily. 


We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
One trial will convince. Clip the coupon 


beef, 


coat. 
and mail it today. 


A hitelae)ejacete 


The ThoroBread Co. Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed fina 10c for which send me your 
special 


large size trial package of 
ThoroBread (check kind you wagt). 

C) Biscuit eal Crackels 
Name 

Street 

City 


Dealer’s Name M790 R208 







From nationally 
known kennels and from private individuals, un- 
solicited letters, praising ThoroBread, come in 











Sacrifice Opportunity 

Irish Setter male show dog 

2 Irish Setter female show and brood 
bitches 

English Setter, male show dog and 
field prospect 


Gordon Setter, broken female 
Send for prices and pedigrees 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 


Greenbrook Road Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail address 
155 Montague St 


CHARLES INGLER, , Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GOLDEN RETRIEVERS p, feaisiered. 


Farm reared, healthy, strong, black 


eyes and nose, 9 months old 
S Ch. Foxbury Peter, whose blood contains such 
ene seh and field trial as Ch. F. T., Ch. Baleombe Boy, 
( Culham Tip, Copper and Wonder Duchess. 
Dam—-Neralcam Lady, whose blood contains Ch, Speed- 
well Mac., F. T. Ch. Noranby Campfire and Binks of 


Kentford. These dogs have proven themselves to be 
yreat workers and bench winners. 

‘For further particulars apply 
Mrs. Maclaren, Buckingham. P. 


Alex. Q., Canada 








WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dogs and 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
sent on approval. 
At stud: Roweliffe War Dance, Fee $40. 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 

Poughkeepsie New York 














Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 


A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
Fee $50. Palmerston Sag 
ee 


78 Championship points. 
Kelly. Fee $50. Champion Palmerston Red Mike. 
$50. Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. 


Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. i. eRONDE 

48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 








D. B. LINDSEY 
BROOKLYN, MISS. 


Wants your shooting dog to thoroughly train on 
quail. Your dog needs bird work this spring; send 


him to me now to work on birds "til May Ist, then 
give him a thorough yard training, also a course of 
forced retrieving and have him ready for this fall’s 
shooting. Birds Plentiful. 


Terms reasonable. 











him to do so than to disobey. This is not 
always an easy matter, and in order to 
do so, one should be careful to use tact 
rather than the whip. 

The difficult part of using a whip is 
to decide when to use it and to be quite 
certain that the dog is aware of what 
indiscretion he is being punished for. As 
a rule the dog misbehaves himself while 
he is out of reach of his handler. When 





he is ultimately caught it is doubtful if 
his mischief is fresh enough in his mind 
for him to realize what he is being whip- 
ped for, and frequent repetition makes it 
all the more difficult to catch the dog. 
This is where a properly constructed force 
collar is very useful. 

In selecting a training collar, care should 
be taken to see that there are no sharp 
points that will penetrate the skin and 
flesh, also that immediately the tension 
on the lead is released, the check action 
of the collar is duly removed. The collar 
should also be properly adjusted to the 
particular dog you are using it on; it 
should not be too loose nor yet too tight. 
A careful fitting will amply repay for 
the time taken in doing so. 

A force collar should never be used 
on a young dog that has never been led. 
Let him do his pulling on the ordinary 
leather collar. When he has become used 
to being led he is quite likely to develop 
little tricks such as pulling roughly on 
the lead or making violent jumps when 
he wishes to proceed in a different direc- 
tion to that chosen by his master. 

This is the time to introduce the force 
collar to the youngster or older dog 
which has previously been badly handled. 
No dog is too old to have his manners 
improved by the force collar method. 

I find it best to attach a long, light 
rope to the collar. About 20 feet of %4- 
inch, of manila or sisal manufacture, is 
very suitable. A jerk or two at the right 
moment will soon show the dog that he 
is under his handler’s command. After 
the dog has felt the restraining influence 
of the collar, the lead may be allowed to 
trail and the dog persuaded to follow 
at heel. 

If the dog has a tendency to rush ahead, 
the placing of the foot on the trailing 
| line, immediately reminds. him of his place. 





| This should be done without your voicing 





any word of command, as you will have 
given him such instruction when you 
first expected him to follow at heel. 
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Should the dog hesitate to follow when 
he finds that he cannot rush ahead at his 
own free will, carry the loose end of the 
lead in your hand and when you have 
walked away from him give him a smart 
jerk, at the same time, calling him by 
name. It will surprise you how quickly 
the dog will respond to this treatment, 
. without any severe usage of the collar. 
It will show him that you have absolute 





SPRINGER SPANIELS POPULAR AS PHEASANT DOGS 
A brace of capital workers. Horsford Wildfire and her son Dashing Don. Owner: W. E. MoCue, Akron, Ohio 


command over him and he soon knows 
that by obeying you instantly there will 
be no punishment in any form. 

It is a great mistake to continue to_use 
the collar when it is not necessary. You 
can easily tell when the time comes to 
replace the ordinary collar and go on 
with the same lessons. 

The most obstinate dogs will give way 
in a few lessons which should not be of 
more than thirty minutes duration. 

To place the collar on a dog that has 
committed some fault and then to use 
it roughly, is just as bad and perhaps 
worse than using the whip. You are 
courting disaster, for the dog will dis- 
trust you, from then and forever after. 
The force collar should never be used 
as punishment but purely as a method 
of training. If you quietly show a dog 
that you have complete control over him 
during any one particular lesson, especially 
at the commencement of his actual train- 
ing career, your future work is made easy. 
The impression made upon the dog at 
this stage has a tremendous influence in 
helping along all your succeeding efforts. 


THE CONTENTED MAN 


OOK upon the picture of the contented 
Mr. McCue and his spaniels. And 

then read our correspondent’s words: 
“IT am mailing you under separate cover 
a picture of yours truly and his two won- 
derful springer spaniels, Horsford Wild- 
fire and Dashing Don, mother and son. 
This picture was taken on the night of 
November 5th, after one splendid day’s 
hunt—the opening of 1929 season. It was 
my luck, with the aid of this brace of 
dogs, to get my limit bag of two cock 
pheasants and five rabbits. After obtaining 
this, I surely had to get a flash of the 
same, as one never can tell when it will 
happen again. In the party was L. D. 
Kinney who got one cock pheasant and 
the rabbit limit. Also B. F. Sparr and 
Castner Curran had the limit of rabbits.” 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


HANDLING DOGS ON RING-NECK PHEASANTS 


HE proper handling of ringnecks by 

bird dogs is a matter that invariably 
leads to discussion whenever the subject 
comes up. The growing number of field 
trials on these birds is, I think, helping 
more than anything else to find the answer. 
As a result of these public competitions, 
conceptions are changing. The ringneck 
is here to stay—in certain sections of the 
country—and it’s a mighty good thing that 
he is. In many depleted covers he is fur- 
nishing sport where otherwise none would 
exist. The thing to do is to find the type of 
dog best adapted to handling him—and 
then you are assured of a glorious day 
indeed! Some of my most thrilling days 
afield have been spent on ringnecks and 
personally, I like the bird. But I have no 
patience with hunting them except over 
good dogs. The idea of an army of guns 
walking abreast across a field and putting 
on a young war at the far end as the birds 
flush right and left—well, it’s just not my 
idea of sport. Sport afield i is broader than 
that in its very conception. But hunting 
pheasants over a good dog or two—Ah, 
that’s something different again! And two 
guns are enough. Three’s a crowd 

Spaniels make good pheasant dogs— 
and so, often, do beagles. I shall speak 
more particularly, however, of setters and 
pointers, the breeds which hold their birds. 
And it is from the standpoint of this 
“holding” that interest develops, and dif- 
ferences of opinion begin. 

The first finished pheasant dog I ever 
saw was an English setter bitch belonging 
to a friend of mine. She was good, too, 
in her way—but I’ve changed my mind to 
some extent as to the merit of her tactics. 
This little bitch was fairly wide and fairly 
fast in her work—until she struck a trail. 
Then she became a creeper. It was really 
surprising, though, how many birds she 
did trail us to, resulting in shots for the 
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until that day. He was hunting for quail 
and when he hit the scent of that first 
pheasant, he stopped so suddenly and 
“froze” so solidly that the big bird was 
held spellbound in front of him. Verily do 
I believe he could have held it for an hour. 
That is because the dog struck his game 
with positive decision—then held. It is 
when dogs are not decisive that pheasants 
flush. The little dog had his bird so tightly 
pinned that his handler almost had to kick 
it out. Good Cheer did not find any quail 
that day—but he did find another pheasant 
(both cocks) and he handled it in the same 
way as the first. Both finds would have 
delivered shots to the very muzzle of a 
gun. And that, I claim, is pheasant work. 

Now don’t misunderstand me: I do not 
claim that any dog can make every 
pheasant lie properly to a point. Ringnecks 
aren’t that uniform in their ways—and 
the very fact that they aren’t is one of 
their fascinations. I believe no bird that 
flies is harder to handle. This is what gives 
the handling of them its chief charm. A 
great deal depends, too, on the conditions 
—the kind of cover, wind, weather,. etc. 


HIS past fall I was judging a field 

trial in the East. It was run on pheas- 
ants, and I saw what to my mind was 
pheasant work representing the very ut- 
most of excellence. Said work was per- 
formed by a good little setter bitch, Miss 
Gadfly, handled by Roy Strickland of 
Boliver, New York. Needless to say she 
won the stake and with something to spare. 
So far as I was concerned the winner was 
decided within ten minutes in the first series. 
Gadfly would have had to “cut her throat” 
from ear to ear after that, not to win. 

It was an extremely hot day, but Miss 
Gadfly is rugged and she went bird hunt- 
ing. I began watching her as I rode slowly 
along. We were coming to the “bird field” 





A STYLISH POINT 
This Irish setter bitch is owned by G. Frank Johnson, Carthage, Missouri 


guns. Perhaps the reason was that as a 
foot trailer she was a genius—and genius 
€annot be reckoned with under the laws 
of average. 

_ Some time later I was treated to an en- 
tirely different type of pheasant work. 
This occurred at a field trial in Ohio 
where both quail and pheasants were to 
be found on the courses. The winner of the 
stake was a good little setter dog named 
Good Cheer, owned and handled by Dr. 
C. A. Langdale of Cincinnati. This dog had 
never either seen or scented a pheasant 


when she seemed to hurl herself forward 
—then suddenly apply the brakes in the 
midst of a stride—and she lit put, with 
head thrown back and tail on high. It was 


the kind of a point that just had to pro- |: 


duce game—and it did. I have never seen 
any work more sternly decisive. To have 
taken that bitch into the bird field would 
have been like carrying coals to New- 
castle, and I ordered her handler to swing 
her past it. 

In the second series we were not looking 
for more bird work and took the finalists 





Book 


Just published. Tells what every dog 
owner should know about care, treatment, 
feeding and health. Interesting, authori- 
tative, reliable. Most complete and elab- 
orate book of its kind ever published. 
Acclaimed by experts for its practical 
value. 48 pages, size 84 x 11 inches— 
profusely illustrated — 38 most popular 
breeds pictured and described. Free to 
dog lovers. Send the coupon today. 
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Dog Foods and ab 





OLD Trusty Doc Foop COMPANY ri 
eedham Heights, Mass., or Emeryville, Cal. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 








The Old Trusty Dog Book 
Name 
Street 
City State_ 
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Prepac one no tle 


“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 














Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 








TRAINING BIRD DOGS 


In the land of a million quail. Grounds unlimited. 
Yards and kennels new and as good as I ean build. 
It takes Birds to finish a Bird dog. We have the 
birds and if your dog is here he will have daily 
opportunities to work on them. Yard Work and Force 
retrieving a specialty. Boarders wanted. 


PAUL OTTO, Lonoke, Ark. 





Trained Golden Retriever 


For Sale: One of the best Golden Retrievers in 
Great Britain. Will retrieve from land or water; 
very tender mouth. A most beautiful golden coat; a 
very charming companion for lady or gentleman. 
3000 pheasants and 900 brace of partridges shot over 
it last season. Two years old; looks very charming in 
car. Sure winner if shown. Pedigree sent on to 
anyone. Price: £40 ($200.). Please apply to: 
Alfred Brookes, Head Gamekeeper 
Much Marcle Nr. Gloucester, England 





HIGH CLASS ENGLISH SETTERS 


Male twenty months by Double Ch. Gayboy x 
Magee’s May Fi . Good type. White, black, tan and 
ticked markings. Practically finished. 

Female five years, Mallwyd blood lines, best type. 
White and black ticked. Excellent pheasant dog, 
finished except retrieving. Cheap summer prices. 
Trial allowed 


W. R. YUNDT, 42 Belcher St., Randolph, Mass. 























Actually kills 
FLEAS 


—instead of 


merely stupefying 


U. S. Bulletin them 


No. 897 declares only one powder substance can 
actually kill fleas, PULV EX ALONE CONTAINS 
IT! When Pulvex is used, fleas never revive. Abso- 
lutely harmless, even if swallowed. Non-irritating; 
odorless. A Pulvex-ing keeps fleas off for 14 days. 


Keep fleas rd ~~ children’s pet, out of your home 
with Pulvex. At all drug and ad pet shops, 50c, 
~ from William Cooper & Nephews. 

Dept. B-168, 1909 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


F Sold on Money-Back Guarantee 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


| Now on hand a nun- 
ber of splendid young 
bs dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
NOTE—The Irish Water Spaniel - ~ Lecuest .. strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg lenath makes | hirn a d powerful swimmer and a rapi 
ground worker. Will do as ene werk as any other spaniel, 
Sod where the going ie hard will doit BETTER. 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. _ 
























SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 


We are open to train Spaniels 
and Setters, and handle them 
at the coming Field Trials. 
Shooting Dogs taken to board 
and train. 


Setters and Spaniels 
FOR SALE 


Several well-trained Spaniels and Setters 
imported from the Horsford 
Kennels, England 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY 
Shropshire Game Farm, Stockton, N. J. 








. 
Setters and Pointers 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky. 





Gun Dogs From Scotland! 


World’s Largest Sporting Dogs Kennel 
Pointers, English and Gordon Setters, Springer 
Spaniels and Retrievers for sal 

Dogs and bitches of my Pointer 
today are the most successful show dogs 
All my dogs are trained shooting dogs. 
trial winners. State requirements. 
ScoTTisn SHOOTINGS AND FISHINGS AGENT 
isaac Sharpe, Ingleweed, Keith, Scotland 


CHESAPEAKES 


Dead grass or brown Chesapeakes, wonderful 
retrievers from land or water, excellent hunt- 
ers for both ducks and pheasants. Also a good 
watchdog and companion to children, of a 


“Stylish’’ strain 
in America 
Many field 








very gentle disposition. Registered male pup- 

ples $40. Also two pointers 2 years old. 
HUGO ESBJORNSSON , 

Litehfield Minnesota 
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in an 
Caddy went out and found herself an- 
other cock pheasant which she handled 
with the same definite decision as the first. 
Dogs that simply pound themselves into a 


entirely different direction. Yet 


point, as Miss Gadfly does, can handle 
pheasants—for the simple reason that they 
don’t give the birds a chance to think. 
Give a ringneck a chance to use his wits 
and he'll never be your bird. But dogs like 
Gadfly take the play aw ay from the bird 
—they, and not the bird, take command of 
the situation. That’s the secret of success. 

Too many of us hunters are apt to have 
notions about things—to be too set in our 
ways. Which is all very well provided we 
have had a chance for a ripened experience 
among the best canines from coast to 
coast. But when we have seen but a few 
local “Shots” or “Rovers”, the experience 
hasn’t been great enough; and we can all 
live and learn. Many of us are due to have 
our eyes opened when first we have oppor- 
tunity to witness the really great dogs 
afield and on game. And this is true 
whether the game be grouse, quail, Hun- 
garians, woodcock or prairie chickens. 
Personally, I believe the decisive dog is 
always preferable, for any or all of them. 
The creeper seldom gets very far in the 
hunting field—not with a man who knows. 


FALSE POINTING 


E dog that constantly false points 
is an abomination. Such dogs perform 
this way almost invariably because their 
masters have handled them under the mis- 
conception that to flush is the unpardon- 
able sin. Such is not the case at all. Flushes 
are bound to occur. Scenting conditions 
are often such that good work is very 
difficult at times. If your dog flushes de- 
liberately, that is one thing. That simply 
involves further struggle with training. 
But when your good dog flushes unin- 
tentionally, and is as sorry about it as 
you are, why haggle with him about it? 
You caution him so much that you soon 
have him overcautious. Then he loses all 
his snappy decision and becomes a prowl- 





ANOTHER IRISH SETTER ON 


ing potterer. This is infinitely worse than 
a few flushes that have been entirely ac- 
cidents. The practical side of it is that the 
dog which loses his snap will not get out 
and find so many birds. He spends all his 
time being so careful not to flush any- 
thing—that he hasn’t time to get out and 
find anything. So you not only fail to have 
enough game found for you—but also must 
forego the thrills that only snappy work 
can produce. The bold worker, the one that 





hurls himself into his points, is not any 
more apt to flush birds than the creeper, 
This is largely a matter of nose. Creeping 
won't make a poor nose any better. And ij 
a bold dog lacks a keen enough nose, 
creeping won't be of much help to him, 
Things go from bad to worse. The thing 
that makes false pointing is overcaution, 
You have made the dog so afraid not to 
point everything there is, that he soon 
gets to pointing anyhow—he’s simply tak- 
ing no chances, He may point where he 
pointed on some former occasion. The 
dog which points “from memory” is very 
much like the golfer who plays his shots 
that way. Pretty soon he gets to pointing 
without even the memory. When decisive 
dogs point, you can get out your pocket- 
book and cover all bets that they have 
birds. The dog that won’t fool you is in- 
deed a treasure. Mighty few dogs will 
naturally point falsely. Nine times in ten 
the provocation is but the result of poor 
handling and based upon misconception, 
I hope the readers of this department will 
not take purely accidental flushes too 
seriously, Call the dog in and talk it over 
with him quietly. If he’s as sorry as you 
are, show him that you forgive him, 
Caution him to be careful; but don’t over- 
caution. Don’t fuss and nag at him about 
it. Just talk it over once and then let it 
be a closed issue. Under such handling 
mighty few dogs will ever point falsely. 
again repeat that deliberate flushes 
are an entirely different matter. 


ANSWERING INQUIRIES 


E are glad to have our readers 

write in to us for answers to any 
special doggy problems on which you de- 
sire specific suggestions or information. 
If we are pleasing you with what we write, 
it is interesting to know it. Particularly 
do we welcome constructive criticism in 
instances where we miss fire in finding 
your interest. It is ever the aim of the 
Gun Dog Editor to write about things 
that you may want to know or are in- 
terested in having discussed. We must con- 


POINT 
Skyline Tex, the property of W. J. Thayer, South Byron, New York 


stantly bear in mind that what interests 
one group may fail entirely to line up 
with the interests of another group; hence 
our aim must be for a balanced diet of 
reading, to the end that our average of 
material that interests the greatest nume 
ber may be maintained. 

In each issue we publish some of the 
questions and answers that cross our des 
in the course of a month’s work. Naturally 
we can print but a relatively few of the 
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number that are handled. The aim is to 
select those most likely to have the widest 
range of appeal or value. 

And now, having tried to make it clear 
that we are glad to hear from our readers 
and to write them in reply to any com- 
munications which call for an answer, 
may we take this occasion to call atten- 
tion to one requirement that too many who 
write us are neglecting to observe? We 
refer to the fact that an addressed return 
envelope should accompany each inquiry 
which calls for or requests an answer. 

Some readers inclose a stamped but 
unaddressed envelope. Others merely in- 
close the postage for reply. This would 
be all well and good—if we could always 
read your writing. We don’t have much 
trouble making out the body of such letters 
—but signatures are different. Many of 
us who write plainly as a rule add 
flourishes to our signatures that make it 
a great guessing contest to decipher them. 
Such signatures are great for signing 
checks, but all too often are not helpful 
to a stranger who tries to address a letter. 
Recently in such cases my office has had 
letters returned undelivered. Some of you 
may have thought that your letters have 
been neglected. Such is not the case. When 
this happens it simply means that we have 
taken time to write you painstakingly a 
letter that you failed to receive—and all 
is wasted. You wonder what’s wrong with 
us—and we, in turn, have no way of 
getting our effort to you. 

All of which would be obviated if when 
you write us, you would inclose a stamped 
envelope plainly addressed to yourself. 
We will then use such envelope in reply- 
ing to your inquiry. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
POINTER’S SORE TAIL 


Ques.—What causes a pointer dog to bite the 
end of his tail when hunting? I have one which 
keeps his tail raw and bloody all the time in the 
field. When he is in the yard this is not the case, 
but the condition is always apparent when he 
is hunting, and I cannot help but feel that the 
loss of blood_is harmful as well as spoiling his 
appearance. I do not wish to bob his tail and 
for that reason I am writing you for any informa- 
tion you might give me. If any inward distur- 
bance would cause him to do this, please tell what 
to give him to remedy the trouble. 

Rosert B. Witt 


Ans.—Your pointer bites his tail because it 
hurts him. Dogs which carry merry tails are very 
apt to injure them. I do not believe the sore tail 
comes from biting—but he bites it because it had 
been injured in the field and annoys him. 

have a setter bitch which carried a very 
merry tail in the field, and damaged it so badly 
that it started to rot and would have killed her. 
We amputated several inches, and I have been 
glad of it ever since because there has not been 
a recurrence of the trouble. I have another setter 
bitch now which constantly damages her tail in 
the field, but at the least evidence of the damage 
early in the season I start to tape the tail when 
she is working. 

Such tape should be removed every day or 
so. Use it only to protect the tail during the 
period of hunting. It may with impunity be left 
on a couple of days, but should then be removed 
and the tail retaped for the next hunt after allow- 
ing the injured member freedom of the air 
during the period of rest. 

If your dog’s tail is so sore that he bites it, 
it should not be taped now because it has gotten 
beyond that. You should let your veterinarian 
see it and recommend treatment. Next fall, at the 
first evidence that the tail is becoming damaged, 
begin to tape it for each work-out. Ep.] 


CONDITIONING A SHOW POINTER 


Qves.—Please advise what condition to put a 
pointer dog in to have him class on the bench 
among the sporting breed. 

T have a high-class pointer shooting dog with 
unusual conformation. He has won in five classes 
the only time ever shown. This was in August, 
1928. I bought him recently and want to again 
fit him for the bench, and desire the above in- 


formation, 
L. C. Bottes 
Ans.—The pointer, being a short-haired breed, 
requires very little special conditioning to show 
in the judging ring. The most important condi- 
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tioning is to make sure that his physical condi- 
tion is sound and that he is not carrying too 
much superfluous flesh. He should, of course, be 
in somewhat better flesh than for best hunting 
condition, but still must mot carry any superfluous 
poundage. 

The only other thing of importance that I can 
think of is to teach the dog to pose well, and 
while this is not one of the essential funda- 
mentals, it is such little things that often count 
heavily in making a favorable impression upon 
the judge. [Ep.] 


BREEDS OF BIRD DOGS 


Ques.—I would like you to publish the breeds 
of setters and pointers, their colors and their 
ability as hunting dogs. 

Pau. SCHNETZLER 


Ans.—The leading breeds of bird dogs are: 
(1) English setters, (2) pointers, (3) Irish set- 
ters, (4) Gordon setters. 

In English setters, white is the predominating 
color, with markings of black, or black and tan, 
or brown, or orange. We have a few solid black 
pointers but not many. The predominating color 
is white with the lesser colors being liver, black 
or lemon. Irish setters are solid red with some 
white permissible. Gordon setters are solid black 
with tan markings, 

Ability as a hunting dog does not go by breed— 


NEW WRITER ON DOGS 


Mervyn Lloyd of Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada. 
Rancher, English setter owner and amateur trainer 


because there are both good and poor individuals 

in each breed, It is largely a matter of selecting 

the individual that pleases you. You may have 

certain breed preferences; but I do not consider 

that breed preferences are ever rns 
D. 


FIELD TRIAL TRAINERS’ CHARGES 


_ Ques.—I want to purchase a setter bitch, and 
like every buyer, I hope she'll -be a field trial 
champion, but shall not let my hopes get too high. 
Also, will you be kind enough to tell me of a 
good trainer? And if it’s not asking too much, 
what do men such as Chesley Harris and J. M. 
Avent ask to break and handle a dog? 
Witi1am Lovxg, II 


Ans.—The field trial handlers you mention 
get $25.00 a month per dog. They also are en- 
titled to ~~. | and oh wine they make in field 
trials. The handlers pay their expenses in at- 
tending the trials but the owners pay the entry 
fees. The owner gets nothing but glory and the 
handler gets the money—if he wins. If he loses, 
he_gets nothing and is out his expenses. 

should not recommend putting any dog into 
the hands of a field-trial handler unless, or until, 
it is established that such dog is really a field 
trial prospect. The reason for this is that field 
trial handlers do not have time to monkey with 
shooting dogs. For a shooting dog the thing to 
do is to select a shooting-dog trainer. If you 
have what pz to be a real field trial prospect, 
then one of the big handlers will take an interest 
and give you every possible effort. Otherwise, 
they cannot afford to do so. 

he above refers to open stake dogs. There 
are a lot of amateur field trials, in which owners 
handle their own dogs, and that’s where the real 
fun comes in, 

There will be at least six meetings held during 
September. The All-America Club’s Field Trials 
begin at Antler, North Dakota, on September 8th. 


{Ep.] 
(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 





For Dogs 
and Foxes 






WORM 
CAPSULES 


Kill 
HOOKWORMS 
and 
LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS 


Dog owners, silver fox 
ranchers and veterinarians 
from practically every sec- 
tion of the country write 
enthusiastically about the 














results obtained from the 
use of Nema Worm Cap- 
FREE] sules. Dogs and foxes are 
WORM more easily infested with 
ae worms than many other 
tructive . 
helpful pom 2 agg Capsules 
Keep year ant. are the safe, sure treat- 
mals bealthy. ment,—easy to give and 
WRITE are low in cost, 
for bolictio 
j Bk At Drug Stores 
- NemaW orm Capsules 
in different sizes for 
varying ages and 
weights. 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-39-G 


PARKE, DAVIS &CO. 


Detroit, Michigan : Walkerville, Ontario 








Your dog 


in Summer - - 


Needs the easily digested 
beneficial elements of 


Miller’s A-1 Dog Foods 


For ten cents we will 
send you crisp samples of 
five foods and valuable 
dog book. Write today. 
Give your dog a treat ! 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
732 State St. Battle Creek Mich, 











FOR SALE 


Registered Black White & Tan Setter 
dog 2% years old. Wonderful bird finder. 
Needs finishing. First check for $150 gets 
him. Write for particulars. Address 
Setter c/o Field & Stream 578 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 











IRISH SETTERS 


Dual type puppies and young dogs ready 
for training, bred from wonderful hunting 
and show stock. Also a thoroughly trained 
shooting dog. 


W. J. THAYER 
R.F.D. 27 





South Byron, N. Y. 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTOCKING 


6 HE planting or putting out of 
birds requires as much thought 
as raising them,” is the wise 
statement made by Mr. Emory 

W. Clark in a recent letter to this maga- 

zine. He is right and now is the time to 

go over the land where the birds will be 
released this summer and fall. 

A farmer would be a fool to carelessly 
strew his seeds on unprepared ground with 
the expectation that his harvest would 
return him some benefit for the time and 
effort expended. So is 
the game-breeder, the 
superintendent of a pre- 
serve, or a group of 
sportsmen — inprovident 
when birds are careless- 
ly let loose on any avail- 
able land before the area 
has been made ready for 
them. 

Nature must furnish 
four things to the birds 
or they cannot thrive. 
These are: (1) Food. 
(2) Cover. (3) Water. 
(4) Protection from 
enemies. 

Each item is equally 
important and all must 
be present. With them 
the stock will settle 
down and _ flourish. 
Without them the birds 
will die or quickly move 
to places where they do 
exist. 

Inspect the piece of 
ground where you will 
plant your pheasants 
and quail. Do it now! 
Look things over, make 
needed changes, and give the stock a hand 
in getting properly established. 

First of all look for natural supplies of 
food. Weed seeds, berries, etc. are neces 
sary. If the tract contains a hay-field 
which conveniently may be left unmowed 
this year, let it go as it is. The fire men- 
ace from great masses of dead grass next 
fall should not be over-looked, however. 
Should there be the slightest chance that 
fire will get into the field it will be best 
to mow a sizeable strip entirely around 
the place and bank the cut hay into that 
which is still standing, provided no use for 
it exists in the barn. Grain crops with 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
—- will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











their valuable seeds may be left standing 
with much good to the birds resulting. If 
this is impossible, however, patches ought 
to be left in the fence corners and around 
the edges of the field. 

Many farms and other areas where 
birds will be plantedy are just run-down, 
over-grown places “abounding in bull- 





Photo W. 
An exceptionally fine lot of ring-neck pheasant breeding stock 


pines, huckleberries and grass that has not 
been cut since the days of the scythes. 
Worn-out, deserted New England farms 
in the back country are bully places for 
liberating birds when they offer the other 
required conditions of water, and protec- 
tion from enemies. 

When it is evident that the natural sup- 
ply of seed-bearing vegetation is slim, then 
plant some more, either from crowded 
clumps already on the land, or from pur- 
chases made at commercial nurseries. 

Tangled patches of vetch, briars, high 
weeds, etc., give the birds the concealment 
they crave. In sowing vetch or any other 





similar crop, it is best to plow and harrow, 
or merely spade up the ground if the area 
is small, rather than broadcast the seed 
on the unbroken soil. A better “catch” 
will result, for the rootlets have more 
chance of gripping fertile earth and the 
wild birds have less chance of devouring 
the seed before it has had a chance to es 
tablish itself. 

Drinking water may be provided by 
heavy dew, springs, brooks, ete.—or by 
basins which catch the rain and hold it for 
a time. A practical and quick method of 
making such places is to touch off a stick 
of dynamite in low. ground. 

My own method of doing this may not 
be correct in every 
particular but it works 
very well. With a crow- 
bar a hole is driven into 
the ground as deeply as 
possible and _ plenty 
large enough to allow 
the entrance of the stick 
of explosive. 


ITH a sharpened 

stick, a hole is 
made diagonally into the 
dynamite and the “cap” 
slipped inside with the 
wires twisted around the 
stick ina half-hitch to hold 
the cartridge in place. A 
broom handle ___ softly 
tamps the charge into the 
hole made by the bar, 
earth follows it, with the 
wires, of course, coming 
through it to the surface. 
Then, and only then, are 
the long lead wires at- 
tached, and after them the 
connections are made to 
the battery box. Never 
connect the battery with 
the wires until you are 
ready to explode the charge! A quick 
down-throw of the handle sends the 
dirt up in a cloud and the catch basin 
is made. If more clearing of the hole is 
needed, it can be done quickly with a 
shovel while the earth is still soft from 
the blast. 

On your trips of inspection it is well to 
carry a gun. Hawks, owls and house cats 
must be controlled or they will get the 
newly planted birds. Crows are bad, too, 
but the other vermin mentioned are far 
more rapacious. In order to make con- 
tinued assaults upon them, pole traps and 
traps on the ground will prove effective 


E. Hawkins, Jr. 
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if they are properly set. On a large and 
well-known pheasant farm at Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, pole traps are in operation 
throughout the year, and the number of 
dangerous birds taken shows that hawks 
are numerous and an ever-present danger 
to the game birds. Mr. Hawkins sets his 
poles (two by fours) ten feet high; the 
base is fastened with two bolts to a post 
driven solidly in the ground. Clips are 


used to affix the No, 1 traps to the tops 





A Japanese silkie rooster. Note the heav- 
ily feathered shanks 


of the poles as they lie on the ground. 
Then, ready for business, with the trap 
chains securely fastened to the poles, they 
are boosted into place and the second bolt 
shot through the holes and the nuts 
screwed tightly. An open field is the best 
place to set pole traps, for hawks and 
owls like to have a perch from which to 
survey the ground for hunting. 
Waterfowl will be bothered by big 
frogs, snapping turtles and black snakes, 
as well as the venomous reptiles common 
to certain parts of the country. Don’t make 
the mistake of killing all the turtles in 
your ponds. The little, brightly-colored 
painted turtles do no harm and should 
not be slaughtered. When a body of water 
is infested with snappers, the best way to 
catch them is to set off dynamite under 
water. When there are only a few 
of these vermin, they can be gotten with 
a shotgun when they show their heads 
above water. Pike and other fish also de- 
light in a meal of young ducks and they 
must be guarded against. Adult birds are 
not often taken; they are strong enough 
to get away but youngsters are not safe on 
large bodies of water containing such fish. 


INK combine ability to kill in the wa- 

teras well as on land, and their cousins, 
the weasels, are bad for game-birds, too. 
Both have a curiosity about strange holes 
that makes a piece of drain pipe a good 
foundation for a trap. For mink, a trap 
set just under water where they must go 
over it on their way through a crevice be- 
tween rocks or logs is good. Weasels like 
to roam through stone walls and this habit 
will suggest various novelties in the way 
of holding the bloodthirsty little animals 
until the trapper appears. 

We shouldn't be sentimental about ver- 
min, Their numbers must be lessened if we 
are to have as many game-birds as we 
need. 

_ Ina forthcoming issue I will go further 
ito the matter of restocking and, in the 
meantime, if there are any questions you 
would like to ask, the services of this De- 
partment are always at your disposal. 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. 

where only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance 

of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Bice, 

Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free 
illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant. Write, describe grounds, 

and receive free planting advice and . 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 

Pione Better 


Provide cover. 









You can bring and hold thousands 






BOX 331-A OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Huntin Fishing Grounds 











Live Pheasants 


SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
has for disposal 6000 Live Pheasants 
for July, August, September, 
and October Deliveries 
Also a limited number of Pure Mongolian, 
Pure Chinese, Pure Versi-color, and Old 
English Black-Neck pheasants. These birds 
are from imported stock. 
Special quotations for lots of 500 or 1,000 
birds. 
William Humphrey, Managing Director 

Shropshire Game Farm, Stockton, N. J. 


See Shooting Dog Advt. 





KESLER’S PHEASANTRY 


Raise Rustlers in 


MONGOLIAN— 
ENGLISH RINGNECK 
PHEASANTS 


Pure Bred, and reared under ideal 
conditions assuring perfect birds early 
in the fall whether you need a few or 
a thousand. Write for list. 


PEACE VALLEY FARMS 
CHALFONT, PENNA. 











PHEASANTS 


Ringnecks, Mongolians, Formosan, 
Golden, Black Throated Golden, Silvers, 
Lady Amherst, Melanotus, Swinhoe, 
Soemmering, Versicolor, Reeves. 
Stock and Eggs. 
KARL J. BIRNBRAUER, Oak Lane, Pa. 











Box 13, Assinippi, Mass. 


Hardy New England raised Ringnecks. 
Eggs $3.25 a dozen—$24 a hundred. 


Adult breeders and young stock in all 
Duck’s Meat/ 


Fastest growing duck food \ 





























ASK | 
known. Plant TERRELL\:! 
now in quiet 1k rnows \*\ 
water. 

Bushel $6. 
Thrifty Wild Celery 


Plants suitable for July Plant- 
ing. 300 for $10—enough for 
M%-acre. Order toda 


y. 
TERRELL’S 357 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Pheasants—Mallard Ducks 
Wild Turkeys 


Hardy Northern Grown 
EGGS—Ring-Neck, Black-Neck, Mongolian, 

1929 imported birds. 

A chance to change your blood lines. 
LINE-BIRDS—Early hatched 1929 cocks for sale. 
EGGS—MALLARD-DUCKS from wild trapped 

birds. 

EGGS—From pure bred WILD TURKEYS. 

Also some splendid pens of young stock for sale. 
All raised on our 8000 acre game farm and 
shooting preserve. 


GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Lupton, Michigan 
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Box G 














-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y¥. 














7’ NorwELL PHEASANT FARM © 
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JUNE 
PHEASANT EGGS 
/ imetorh at greatly reduced prices 


Now Booking orders for young Pheasants, fall 
delivery. Strong Vigorous Birds. A Quality to 
make your results count. 
PARAMOUNT GAME FARM 
Box 175 Martinsville, Ind. 





PHEASANTS 


Ringnecks and Fancy Breeds 
Price List Upon Request 
Visits by appointment only 


TOPSTONE PHEASANTRY 


Ridgefield Connecticut 





Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 


Ea. Per 100 

June 1-15 $.25 $20.00 

June 15-30 .20 17.50 
90% fertility guaranteed 


Instructions for hatching and rearing 
furnished free. 2000-3000 12 wks. old 
pheasants, September, October delivery. 








Derby Game Farm, Inc., Box 4, Pittstown, N. J. 
FOR SPRING 


PHEASANT EG DELIVERY 


From Our Healthy Northern Stock 


Mongolians, English Ringnecks, Silvers, also 
Guineas, Silkies and Wild Mallard Duck Eggs. 
Price reasonable. Extra Eggs with early orders. 


Scarboro Game Farm, Scarboro Beach, Me. 








FREE—Five 
setting of pheasant eggs. 


pounds of Game Mea! with each 
Complete instructions. 
Now making contracts for fall delivery of young 
birds. New book ‘‘Game Bird Breeding’’, price 50c. 


Ringneck Pheasants Eggs 
The Marobar Private Game Preserve has 
a number of eggs for sale. 

Here is a chance to get first class hatchable 
eggs at a reduced price. 

JAMES A. COWIE, Mgr. 
Wyandanch Long Island 

















MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Necks for Fall delivery. Montcalm 

vigorous, strong and brilliant in color. I for 
game preserves. Prices reasonable. Safe delivery 
waranteed. Address R.F.D. No, 3, Box N, 
hoenixville, Pa. 




















“We showed to 800 
People and We 
Cleared $100” 


“We did not intend it as a money 
making proposition, but are more 
than pleased with the returns. 
Have not heard anything but fa- 
vorable comment concerning the 
pictures.”” The Waynesboro Fish 
and Game Protective Assn. 

Every kind of men’s club and as- 
sociation has found these pictures 
wonderful ‘entertainment. They 
draw big crowds and they put 
money in the treasury. Your club 
should have the same experience 


: Field ¢ 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from 
showing the taking of every kind 
of American game and game fish 
by some of the most expert hunt- 
ers and anglers who have ever 
lived. No matter where you live 
you will find among these reels 
many which show the kind of 
hunting and fishing found in your 
section. There are 


14 Fishing Pictures 


trout of all kinds—bass—salmon 
—channel bass —muskies — all 
kinds of deep sea game fish. 


9 Duck Shooting Pictures 
14 Hunting Pictures 


quail—chicken—geese —turkey — 
bear —deer—-moose—mountain lion 
—goats—etc. 


PICTURES COST CLUB 
NOTHING 


Not a cent comes out of your 
treasury. These pictures really 
help you keep your club together 
making every member more en- 
thusiastic about it. They are the 
finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. 








If you have a 16 mm. projector, a 
library of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures, owned outright, will afford 
you endless hours of enjoyment. 
The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 


These are Frerp & STREAM pic- 
tures reduced to 16 mm. size for 
home use. 100 ft. reels, $10 each 
if ordered immediately. 400 ft. 
reels $30. 








Send this coupon NOW 


Fiecp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Send me complete information about 
your pictures, terms, etc. 


F&s 7-30 


Titivididid~i~i~t 00 eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
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Best seller ever known! 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


HE disposal of the live wild animals 

and birds confiscated by game war- 
dens is frequently a problem in many 
states. Often such birds and animals are 
sold to citizens of the state wherein the 
capture was made and permission given 
to possess such protected species in all 
seasons, In order to turn these confiscated 
creatures into cash as soon as possible, 
a much lower price is asked than might 
be obtained. In other cases these birds 
and animals are liberated. 

One method of putting the confiscated 
property to work for the benefit of hu- 
manity has not yet, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, been tried. A number of great ad- 
vantages would result from the establish- 
ing of confiscated game birds and animals 
in captivity at the various state schools 
for boys and girls. 

The type of youngster usually sent to 
such an institution is prone to become a 
violator of the game laws after release. 
Should the term at the school include 
study of, and association with, our native 
game, a better appreciation of our game 
would be inculcated in those young people 
upon their release. 

Further than this a knowledge of how 
to raise game birds and fur-bearing ani- 
mals equips anyone for a well-paid posi- 
tion as gamekeeper or as the founder of 
his or her own business. 

Game-breeding and fur-farming are as 
much a profitable trade as carpentry, farm- 
ing, or mechanics. They are a trade that 
keeps its members in the open air among 
birds who must be treated kindly and 
carefully and calmly. Experience in car- 
pentry will assist the new game-farmer 
in building secure pens. Knowledge of 
poultry keeping will help in the care of 
the foster-mothers and serve as a founda- 
tion for feeding the wild birds. However, 
more information must be obtained and 
more experience had before anyone is 
qualified to be employed as attendant for 
the birds or to set himself up in this com- 
paratively new type of business. 

Girls and boys who have been put 
under the care of an institution for the 
good of society can make better citizens 
of themselves through closer associafion 
with our game and a knowledge of its habits. 


TAILS 


frequently happens that the-new game- 
breeder is disheartened by finding in 
his crate of pheasants a cock with a broken 
tail. This is no great loss. The appearance 
of the bird may be affected temporarily but 
this is soon remedied. The stubs of the 
broken feathers should be plucked out. It 
will take a strong, quick pull. Then in a 
month or so the new tail will have reached 
its full length. It will not renew itself un- 
til the next moult if the stubs are not 
pulled out. 


LICE ON QUAIL 


HE little blood-sucking parasite, 

known as the hen louse, will make 
miserable the life of any upland bird. It 
saps the bird’s vitality and prevents it 
from keeping in the best condition. Lice 
make setting hens uneasy and may cause 
them to break up before the hatch is com- 
pleted. Lice will go from the mother to 
the young and either kill them or make 
them runty, mangy-looking birds unfit 
for sale. 

With bantams or other domestic fowl, 
it is an easy matter to dust them regularly 
and make sure that they are always free 
of lice, but in the case of quail incubating 
their own eggs the problem is harder to 
solve. In most instances if the broody 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of’ immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anpD Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Dosa. 


Descriptive anp Picrurep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Makxinc aNnp TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
Stmpce Doce Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Fretp ano Stream $2.50) BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover) wee $3 00 
Total value ; $4,008 ° 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 


Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


FREE 
COPY, 





An unusual magazine filled with 
up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 

New York 


Silver Fox News, F., 370 Seventh Avenue, 


“OUR DOGS” 
The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. 
It contains reports of ali the most important 
canine events, Shows and Field Trials all over 
the world. 


Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
early subscriptions for 
the United States, $6.36. 


Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 





NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these ¢: 


r known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpatp, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New 
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quail is handled, no matter how well she 
knows her keeper, she will stop being 
broody; yet it is imperative that she be 
freed of lice before the brood is hatched. 

The best method of doing this is to 
place a shallow box about a foot square 
and three or four inches high under the 
roofed portion of their enclosure where 
the rays of the sun can reach it. In this 
box put about three parts of sifted ashes 
to one part of the best obtainable louse- 
chase. The little bird will know what 
that is for and she will dust herself 
thoroughly. 


SCALY LEGS 


OR many years, the various poultry 

experimental stations have advised 
chicken ranchers to stamp out the disease 
known as “scaly leg”. It is caused by a 
parasite that lives under scales of the 
fowls’ legs. The presence of the pest is 
shown by the legs becoming rough and 
musty looking. This condition has a direct 
bearing on game breeding, since the 
disease is communicable to the legs of up- 
land birds, especially pheasants. 

All domestic fowl to be used as foster- 
mothers, should be cured of scaly leg if 
they are afflicted by it. Dip the feet and 
legs in kerosene twice a week for a month 
preceding setting. Make the last applica- 
tion at least a week before the birds are 
to be placed in the nest boxes. Pheasants 
with rough legs are no credit to the game- 
breeder and there is no excuse why any 
birds should have their appearance ruined 
in such a way, when the cure is simple. 
If the foster-mothers are clean-legged, it 
can be pretty well assured that their 
broods will be the same. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RAISING GAME BIRDS FOR PROFIT 


Dear Mr. MITCHELL: 


I read your department every month and note 
what you say about raising game birds for profit. 
Isn’t this going to bring more people into it and 
make prices so low that there will be no money 
in the business in a few years? 

A. R. Reever, Kansas. 


Ans.—I don’t think the saturation point on 
game birds reared in captivity will be reached 
any quicker than it has in the automobile in- 
dustry. The bulk of the birds raised every year 
are liberated for shooting and for that demand, 
game farming is pretty much of a replacement 
business. The more competition there is in game 
breeding, the lower production costs will drop. 
If and when prices for live birds drop, then 
the breeders must devise cheaper methods of 
raising them. And as the demand for live birds 
is filled and prices are lowered, the demand for 
birds for the table will increase and the possible 
markets be multiplied enormously because of the 
lower price. 

One of the chief reasons I have for not ex- 
pecting any severe drop for the next ten years 
is that there are more gunners taking the 
field every season, more birds killed and more 
captivity-bred specimens needed to restock the 
coverts, 


Game-Breepinc Eprror. 


CHUKOR PARTRIDGES 


Dear Epitor: 


What are “‘chukor partridges’’? 
Jack Fitzcerarp, Ohio. 

Ans.—So far as I can discover, comparatively 
little is known of these birds outside of scientific 
circles. They are about the size of a large 
bantam, with red beaks, feet and legs. Their 
bodies are covered with an iridescent plumage 
that is most beautiful—a sort of combination of 
olive, purple and brown or gray. They are 
much like a quail in that the males have no 
spurs and are not distinguished from the fe- 
males except by their superior size. On both 
sides of each sex there are several bars of 
black alternating with bars of white. THese set 
off the upper plumage most strikingly. 

William J. Mackensen of Yardley, Pennsyl- 
vania, was the first breeder of chukors to offer 
them for sale and, so far as I can ascertain, the 
first person to breed them in captivity. I have 
a pair of his young stock now. Whether they 
will breed, remains to be seen. 
Game-Breepinc Epitor. 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all -”, A an 
at ny fat nl "Cin a 
Chicago, San » Seattle and M cli at, 


Free ar on Crown Pen mere 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1250 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, 








EASTERN MINK EASTERN MINK of VERY 


Pen raised, Pen born FINE DARK QU ALITY 
On the New York Auction 


in February, New England Quebec origin and with ranch 
mink sold for the highest records covering three generations. 
price. BREEDING STOCK. Young Minks 
Ben valeell Mludteats for Fall delivery at reasonable prices. 
for June shipment. Inspection invited. 
GREENLAND FUR FARM HENNIKER MINK FARM 
GREENLAND, N. H. HENNIKER, N. H. 



















































Squab Book FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
%», 1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 


BIG PROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 









istered Grade 1 foxes to attend. Sell for double chieken prices. Write 

ee a a ee 
ir an it new sa 

12 entries, at the Bulfale method.” P YMOUTH . ROCK 

terms. Ask for our booklet ° JAB CO. , 504 H St., Melrose 

*The Silver Fox. What It Estab- 

is.” It is FREE. lished 29 years. Founder -- ne squab industry. Largest business 


in the world in pi and pigeon supplies, Reference. an 
CASS LAKE SILVER | tok We ship breeding stock everywhere ou three mouths’ trial, 
























ee School of Game-Breeding 
TARNEDGE FOXES commie caus 


ESTABLISHED 1910 A complete source of information on the 


The Prize Winning Ranch breeding of Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks, 
Every ery fox sal sold is bred and Ornamental Fowl for profit 
Winners New and proven methods of cheaper and more 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners efficient production set forth in detail 
Game-Breeding 


is more profitable than poultry ranching 


KNOWLEDGE YOU NEED 
For full information write: 


HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. Dept. O, P.O. Box 341, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. = = 
Wild Rice 
































MACKENSEN SOSKRATS 
MUSKRATS 
GAME FARM a and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
Offering all kinds of pheasant diate delivery—We specialize in no ues wild rice 
eggs, ornayiental land and water- seed. Also pereed rice for table 
fowl, wild animals, etc. MacGREGOR- DENNERLY co. 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 





William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 











Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 





















Shot over often 1927-28-29 
HIG Baby yom y Ceeoes ead, be Molierd $4.50 
3 c 7-28-29; 
W ZEALANE pair; $2.50— eges nglis' allers 1927-28-29 


$10.00-$8.00-$7.00 pair; $4.00—12 eggs. Belgian 
Callers $15.00 pair; $6.00—12 eggs. Black Mallard 
$10.00 pair; $6.00—12 eggs. Duck Book 25c, Goose 
Booklet 25c. Old trained Canada Geese, Chinese Geese, 
Wood Ducks & other Ducks, Geese & Drakes. All 
Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


BREMAN CO., Danville, til. 








MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 
T will not only eto and — you in every FEED THE DUCKS 


respect, but will give you expression in my work I have made a study and specialty of ducks 
that will more than please you. Can give you and geese—their habits and —— Bring the 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States ducks to your place with at, ild Celery, 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of || Widgeon grass and Sago Pond Weed—the three 
Field and Stream, Address best foods. Am experienced in planting duck 


JNO. MURGATROYD food and will go to your pond if necessary. 
TAXIDERMIST Write 4 wire for information and prices per bushel. 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. 























WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE Fact son fk 


. “a ¢ ) 
Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. — fr a rr m i ne 
Wild duck foods that will grow. Wild cel- YE AR: ali means nd Fur : 
ery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon grass and BOOK“: theSiiver Fox and eter jus 
other kinds. Our Mr. White will visit any tstrated fell ail all rahouttne = 
Preserve in the United States to advise how to build ‘pens, ho w to skin, Write 
about the growing of food if requested. today for your copy.” Send Soc to cover mailing. 

Best of references. ti ee eaten the fur b 
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E threw out a flare and nosed over. The countryside light- 

ed, a great space in pale white, and Frost saw the black 
ship safely down in a wide field. A short distance away was 
the roof of a white house, a long, rambling structure, im- 
pressive in its loneliness. Frost picked out a likely looking strip 
of ground and carefully pancaked down. His wheels struck 
the ground, his plane bounced up, then settled and glided to 
a stop. He was down less than a hundred feet from the black 
ship. He leaped to the ground, his legs stinging at the sudden 
impact, and from their long cramped position in the cockpit. 
He reached over the board to cut the switch. . . . “Get your 
hands up!” A sharp voice rose above the hum in his brain and 


‘he turned quickly. Two tall men stood there, their business 


revealed by two revolvers along the barrels of which gleamed 


the dying flare. Frost lifted his hands. . . . “Get his gun!” 
barked one of the men. The other unbuttoned Frost's overalls 
and took his automatic. . . . “May I ask who the hell you 
are?” Frost said evenly. . . . “None of your damned business!” 
the man spat out. “Turn around and march!” .. . “But—”. . . 
“I said—march!” He rammed his gun savagely into Frost's 
ribs. It was more of a short blow and Frost whirled, his face 
livid in the pale light. He looked upon a tight-lipped man of 
middle age, also garbed in flying suit and helmet. It dawned 
on Frost that this was the pilot of the ship he thought he had 
knocked down... . “I got to hand it to you,” he said. “Any- 
body who can get a ship down on a night—” . . . “Never 
mind!” the man cut in. “Move on!” . . . Frost moved slowly off 
towards the house, the two men following silently, pistols ready. 


Action from the first line to the last. There’s suspense through every bit of this 
stirring adventure that will hold you until you reach the smashing climax. Reaad— 


“Somewhere in Mexico” 


by Horace McCoy 


It is a story of the Texas border patrol in its latest role of 


protecting the air lanes against illegal entry into the United 
States. Written by a Texan who was a world war flier, it 


rings true because the man knows his country, his men and 
his field of action. You will enjoy this because it is a great 
story and because it is exceptionally well told. 


In the July issue of 


Be uasK 


Black Mask is the best of all magazines for the man who turns to a 
good detective or adventure story for complete mental relaxation. Every 
month it contains more than the equivalent in length of a good book. 
Five to ten stories written by some of the greatest present day detective 
and adventure story writers. The work of at least three of these men 
is invariably published in book form after appearing in the magazine. 


STRUMMING SAM MALONE 
A ranger helps solve a cattle mystery that looks bad for all concerned 
until the last show down. By Cleve Myers. 


THE LOST HAND 
A lost hand is a clew that should lead straight to its owner. But it 
led to a lot of action before it did that. By W. H. B. Kent 
ENOUGH ROPE 


A rope suicide isn’t unusual but Jo Gar saw a lot more in the rope 
than suicide. By Ramon Decolta 


Black Mask is published by the same men who publish Field & 
Stream. Edited with the same high standards it is the type of magazine 
that you Field & Stream readers will enjoy. Swift moving stories that 
appeal to red blooded men who enjoy the mystery, suspense and action 
of clean, virile detective and adventure stories. In the July issue you 
will also find: 


TAINTED POWER 


Race Williams adds another chapter to the story of an underworld 
leader's quest for supreme power. A chapter full of surprising turns 
and powerful action. By Carroll John Daly. 


BIG SHOT 


Ed Jennings brings to a startling and unexpected climax his campaign 
to break up the gangs of a great city. This episode, complete in itself, 
will thrill you with its tealistic narrative of big city crime and court 
action. By Erle Stanley Gardner 


The July issue is now on sale everywhere. Get a copy from 
your newsdealer today and enjoy these stories yourself. 
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By CLEVE MYERS *¥ 
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SOMEWHERE 
IN MEXICO 


By 
HORACE McCOY 
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The cigarette that 


puts a spark of 
pleasure in every 


passing moment. 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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